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TO THt 



MEMBERS 



ROYAL IRISH AdAI>EMY. 



MT LORDS AND GENTLEMEIT, 



y Itr tli^ eaiiavom t6 develop xrutb, 

^ amidst fih^ mazes <>f fable, the di»:c^t)ve 
V play on mcai&^i and theetton of conjecture^ 
1^ I ^fid it tm^s^agy to expose those mamfest 
^ fictkniii ifhtdi, fi»r ag«s,^ have ustirped iii 

pki^k, disguised' miA cfistorted it. If those 
^ fi^earclies^ hafe €siaj^led file to pilote lixat, 

^\^tsgki&t» ^ popillitticnfi laws^ morabi^ 
> ^ (dnf^ sci^Meei^ <i>l^ the^ anci«»t icishi the 
■: piesi^ race IS' coiMparatti^l^^ dlaa^ge Actioh, 
^ ei^ing^ a considerably gteatev shard of 



^ 
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liberty, protection, knowledge and happiness, 
I shall deem my time well employed, in 
having contributed to the pleasure i^hich 
such conviction wotlld afford to the friends 
of Ireland. 

The composition of this History, such as 
it is, may be ascribed solely to your notice 
of, and liberality with regard to, the previous 
Essay. And, though it engrossed much of 
my time and labour, which, probably, would 
have been more advantageously reservecl for 
other avocations, I do not presume^ in con- 
sequence, to insinuate that, either is worthy 
of your countenance. However, if ypu, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, : should consider 
this ' work aa . appeal to facts, as well . as ; to 
common sense, and believe I h^ve been 
successful in converting tike ground wojrk of 
Baiifdic story from fable to a,ijHtl»i9nti(C hi^toryt 
and in. e^incdng. the. British aoid Irish to be, 
alniost coUectivdy, the posterity of one dis- 
tinct stock, you will be sensible that I have 



spared no pains in my endeavours to deserve 
the lionor of your patronage; an honor, 
Avhich I am the more anxious to obtain, lest 
abler writers should l?e deterred from prose- 
cuting this Inquiry^ and induced to pay more 
homage to our national vanity, at the expense, 
I fear, of truth and reason, than defereftice 
to the penetration and sound judgment of 
this enlightened age. 

1 have the honor to be, 

MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

With all due respect. 
Your most humble. 
Obedient and obUged Servant, 

THOMAS WOOD. 

August 15, 1821. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ths Author begs kave to inform the Reader that the 
Intcr^tum caUed PxLASOiCy alluded to in page 1S5» and printed 
in page 172 of this Inquiry , has no pretension to antiquity.— 
^his discovery has been made by Mr. Towklst Richardsok, 
and communicated to the Rotal Dublin Socibi;t» after those 
pages had been struck off. By a stria investigation in the vicinity i 
of the plaoiK in which it was found, this gentkmah learned that, 
those words reversed signify £. Conid 17S1 \ a person who, it 
aeemsy in place of having been a Deity, was only a cutter of mill* 
atones. . The Author thought it his duty to insert the Inscription 
as he found it in Cough's Camden, although it tended to militate 
against the tenor of this History, and particularly^ against his 
account of the Milesians^ as some of the letters resemble the 
Bastulan. 



ERRATA. 

>AGB i8, line I^^-Treablmattli rMtf Treabhaaith. 

50, line la, f&r Wife Loghadh tmA Wife of Utghadh. 

86, Hne 19,/br And these rmi And dieb poatertty. 

119, Hne 13,/brwlio rvjiwhicht 

itf I, line ajaibrrajrmentfMil raiment. ' 

IP7, line 3, rtpmtim tftki ward and in turn C9piu» 

ad U line ip.ybr decendanti rtMd deicendanta, 
NOTE 18, line a, nti4 •tbbRobog' •mIMng ttu intirvmlni emm*, 

%7, line 7, • Gieeee* shauid end tkt senienet, mtd • Accofding' h^Aitmttmk 
a;, line 10, imtndmn hHxoem •Cornwall ; fkom* are, by fbe barda. dctlfed. 

i9tf,Hne 3. pageia;* Utomqne/AMiMteMwtMrd. 

2^3, yw- XlphlUrus rtmd XIphiMnua. 

2d5,Une 3, at mUUdhi aterll, imsmteopim, 

3^9* ff coBteres nad coeterli. 

35»,line 3, /orhicet rMi hicet. 

434, Hne i, fw woman nad women. 

441 ihouH be 440, OMd trie* versm, 

466, Hne 2, frtr hn|uitnictii« read bii}«N tractw . 



w^eb some learned authors., l^aye at^du^d 
to jS<;tioifi. ., 

ferent ba&ds: it 4$ M Qfa^9^;iffQfB^spi^fi ai^jl 
is m other n^ip^ts cpafwed., (T^ r^pic 
p0m»,: <i?om wlwch lij^ Wstpry J8 iqo^Qjj^, 
dbib% coim^jise a rela^ofi pf.thp^ joopiatju^ 
wars, which, it is said, originated ;j^j3,j;VRfy 

B 
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trifling cause and were waged, not only be- 
tween two reputed brothers, soon after their 
supposed arrival in Eirin, but between the 
posterity of each, during many successive 
centuries, although this island was, long 
before the arrival of their families, planted 
with tribes naturally jealous of encroachment. 
The heroes of those poems, Heremon and 
Heber, erroneously called brothers, are 
'brought hither immediately from Spain, and 
this emigration is so generally credited, not 
ohly here but in that country, that every 
"itHter on Irish history, is expected to coin- 
Wde with this opinion. Even at this day, 
xtfter the Idpse of threfe thousand one hundred 
and twenty years from the supposed arrival 
of the Milesians in Ireland, ipany fftmilies 
in tliis cotrht^y 'consider themselves ednobled 
by their Scythian or Hispanic descent ; as if 
Sib^thTa or Spain wfere, at that remote -aera, 
^mote tiviKied Aan Gaul or Britaiik ; admit- 
'liiitjg 'thiat the latter countries hM' been then 



IKTBODUCTION. S 

The author of the Milesian history was, 
acqording to some writers^ St. Kevin, founds 
of a iQOQS^^tery at Gleandaloch in the county 
of Wickldw; btit, more probably, it.was 
Fiech, a bard, as we are told, of the sixth 
century. The fictitious tenor of the com- 
position has* been faithfully transmitted, in 
successive a^s, by Cuanac, CennfaioLad, 
!Fi6ch's scholiast, Nenpius^. Ac [ Supposing 
that the autiior had been acquainted. with 
the true history of the firsit settlers, a plain, 
safe,; and near road would not suit the:dig'« 
uity of his mtrse, nor the vanity of his 
chieftains. The short passage from Caledooia 
to the opposite and visible north Irish cobst; 
or from Anglesea^ (Mona) to Enn, Invitiog 
hithei^ the superabundant savages of Britain,^ 
or thote driven forward by the Gallic vka 
tergOy could not aflford any marvellous or 
remarkable incidentSv The baird therefore 
sought after an ideal a;ncestry suitable to the 
credulity, and* gratifying to the ambUion of 

i. CaMar, de BelL Gall lib. v. sect i%, Hominiim t»i iniliiu multiKudflw 



4f amolrtJtttblH 

ite age in wiodh he Wtt)te:* he described 
tiie thivels, as ]oBg aiid ^kmgerous; ihe 
wars, as fldl of wondeif^ aebievenftents, 
stddbibpaniied with scenes of enchoiitsnent; 
attd*thuv ' 

■ . .J .:;.••.■.;.. Thepoe^t.pen' 

gives to airf nothing 



Ajanb fariribtimi add • nule.. 

^Wii€«¥ep the origmal bard M beeir^ tihe 
anldidil'Of this Incfuirj trasti^ he will be^able 
to prove that his Milesian history is nothilig 
HMMrbjthaB a>tale of wiM adventures, fimnded 
tipoii-the traditional deDominations ;of tribes 
aglreding with the^greaAei^ part of! those de* 
ntalied on Ptolemy's^ ipa^p? £knd coexistent in 
Jlreland' in^ the second century; ai|d that it 
1V^ 'C$€fA;ipc^, dettainly, npt before the fifth, 
pmbabJb^^ >not earlier, than the sevent|i,*t' and 
evidently, by the.aidx>f books brought hither 

, *^9^ lEWuiISP M h^. ainiaed, and, muck time waited in endeavours to 
prove the antnenticity'of tliit' hiatory.' One of the moat learned and zealoui 
imfiiatfeii <i£ tti^, A^tileiia^ •^'vy^ awona io Aow that it could not bevoid 
of foundation^ has, lately, lay renturing to specify the tribe which, hesayi, 
Ha«d'4ttiignil4d-li<im Spab/ nnwitiii^ly degraied the. £u9ily Ittmw^ to 
ennoble. --. Vide Note 196. 

f See Notes {00 and iO$. 



by the Roman: or Britash dergf. Ptolemrf'si 
tribes ccmstitutiDg tte basis of Irish htstory^ 
tlie bard'ft xma^a)doB: forndshed the made- 
rials, of die superstructure, by the use of 
rhetorical figunes; which not only enabled 
him to personify inaniinate pfojects^ but also 
to^ coni^ect tcibes aixd natum^ into, heroes; — 
TJhose tiibes. recorded by the BAJtnsy aoid 
l^e VaidouB figures, as epentliesis,. metaplasmv 
metaj^or, &c. usediby tibe latter, will, as tivey 
occurin their history, be ex|)oimded eilher 
after hyphema or in notes. Jn the definition' 
of some UKipea the author may err ; but ha 
believes the greater p^t, if not the: whole^^ 
will be found conrect 

Le^ndary tales, intendedfbr, and adapted 
to, liie lowest sphere of understandings are 
interwoTen with this history^ and were evi- . 
d;6ntly composed for the anfusement of the 
criddulous minds of a simple people. But) 
although the superstructure i be anile^ the 
greater part of tibat history iis built upon a 
foundation of facts, which, according to the 
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author's researches, were coeval with the 
third century. And, considering that tradi- 
tion cannot, in general be depended upon, 
beyond one hundred years, it is a very 
extraordinary circumstance that those facts, 
which comprehend the names of the tribes, 
« by which they were designated in the second, 
and probably not longer than the third cen- 
tury, should have been commemorated in 
song upwards of sixteen hundred years } 

The map of Ireland by Ptolemy seems to 
have been whoHy unknown to the bards, as well 
as to the early native writers of Irish History. 
His authority is opposed by Philo-Milesians, 
who do not consider that, if this map were 
non-existent, the ground-work of : bardic 
history would appear as much in the light 
of a fable as the fictions raised upon it. — 
They disclaim his authority, because they 
do^d not find any resemblance between the 
names of his tribes and those of the bards, 
and because ^ey conceived that his tribes 
lived in an age too late to support their 
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history, or to satisfy their vanity. Yet, they 
assign no reason why his map of Ireland 
should not be as authentic as that of Gaul, 
or that of South and North Britain. If we 
examine its coastings, rivers, lakes, and ge- 
neral outline, we will find it, as Mr. Pinkertori 
justly observes, surprisingly accurate, consi* 
dering Ptolemy s opportunities of information; 
consequently, we have no cause to sup]f)ose 
its authenticity less so, with regard to: the 
tribes he has planted upon it. Ptolemy wrote 
in the second century i the most ancient Iri^ 
bards, in later ages, as :t evidently appears 
froni their history being blended with the 
Jewish, which was not introduced into Ire- 
land, probably before the fourth century. , 
The author has been employed a consider- 
able time in the investigation of the Irish 
bardio history, with the* view of learning how 
Far it tends to establish the reality of those 
tribes, described in Ptolemy's map. This 
source of information has no( only eikabled 
him to discover several fads, with regard to 
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die coincidence of the names 4>f tribes and si- 
tuation^ mtk some of the editions of Ptol^ny's 
map, but to {ironoance witii confidence in 
some dutnoms ipohits. . Italso j^mstifies him tn 
tbe t^ecantadon of one or two asseflioad whidh 
iq>pear m die prize essay, pobhahed ib the 
thiiteenilih Yofanne ^of 4he Transactions of the 
Royal Idsh lAtoademy. 

in ihe essay jost alluded to, ^die author 
took nddce of the reiterated assertion of Shilo- 
Milesians, duat ho writer can be quaUfied to 
iandertake an ancient hdatory of Ireland, 
withoist tinderstandiBg the Irish language; 
aa&d, perhaps^ he niijght hare aiddedi, wi^iio^t 
founding his history upon ihe £al>uloti3 nar- 
ratiyes which a^eat m Ihat ianguage. , Thus 
the arguments of every new wmk on this 
«ibject would^ Iiij^<e the Ttiatha De Daiai^n 
or ^the Idsh m the Milesian &bles, ^t£ll 
rise aft^ they have received their death's 
wound, and challenge their slayers to a 
aed(»id combat/'* In that essay an erro- 

* WUtuker's Ooraine Kbtory of the Bdiaoi aNcrted 
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iieaus assection escaped the author wifb 
respect to Mn O'Flaherty, whom he des- 
cribed as extremely ignorant of the Irish 
language: on the contrary ^ much has beea 
collected from Irish works by that learned^ 
writer; and also by others, which has beett 
translated into. Latin, French and English; 
but the whole collection, considered as the 
materials of Irish history, seems to be no- 
thing more than a rhapsody. If those Irish 
Mss. which are preserved in the Bodleian 
library, or' in that of Stowe, contain any 
unpublished information relative to the an- 
cient history of this island, we are- yet to 
learn what erroneous assertion of conse- 
quence has been made, what important fact 
suppressed, by those antiquaries who were 
igporant of the Irish tongue, and, whp^ ob- 
tained the materials of their histories from 
translations of that language and from other 
sources. 
Doctor Keating having travelled, in the 

reign of Charles I. through different parts of 

c 
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Ireland^ fbr die ptrpme of gleamiog mat^ials 
for his faistory of this country from blirds anad 
priests, may ht supposed to have acquired 
and communicated all the historic informa-^ 
liofi which they possessed. Further, he is 
acknowledged to be a faithful narrator aa 
well as ion assiduous compiler. Considering 
him therefore as the most unobjectionable 
guide in bardic history, the author of this 
Inquiry has extracted and abridged, chi^y^ 
from his work, the following epitome of Irish 
history, in whidh he has pointed out those 
passages which seem to be connected with 
tile genuine history of Ireland, 

As the word century will be often used through- 
out this work, the reader is requested to consider 
it in reference to the Christian sera : if it should 
allude to a prior time, it will be noticed as such. 
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Wjeutehs on ancieait Irish history are at 
variance ; some asserting what others deny. 
The history of this island is therefore divided 
into the fabulous and the true; and with 
both, quotations from sacred and profane 
history are profusely intermixed. 

According to some authors^ the first inha- 
bitants of Ireland were three daughters of 
Cain and Seth, sons of Adam.* Others assert 
that Beth, the father of Ceasair, having been 
refused admittance into the ark by Noah, was 
advised by an idol, or the devil, to build a 
ship and to commit himself to the waves. In 
consequence of that advice, three men and 
fi%-three women, after having been tossed 
during seven years and a quarter from sea 
to sea, at length arrived at Dun na mbarc, ^ 

•Keatbg*tHi8kof Ireland, p.lOof the old,or 149oftheIatetrafulatioii. 

3 The site of a cattle still called by that oame, which may signify either the 
fortification of shippuig,«r of the Marqois, It bebnged to the Marquis Catew, 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; but was probably erected long antccedeat to ha timcv 
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near Banlry. . Having landed^ forty days 
before the deluge, they proceeded to the 
confluence of the three rivers, called Suire, 
Eoire and !6earbha, which constitute the 
haven of Waterford, * where the men divided 
the women among them/^ 

OTlaherty mentions three fishermen from 
Spain as the first visitors of Ireland. And, 
after the island remained uninhabited thirty 
or three hundred years, he next introduces 
the parricide Partholan — Bartholomew, the 
son of Sieara, son of Sru, son of Easru, son 
ofTramant, son of Fatliochda, son of Magog, 
son of Japhet, son of Noah, from Migdonia 
in Greece. He arrived in Intahear Sceine, 
the estuary of Kenmare — Ceanmhara, three 
hundred and twelve years after the deluge, 
and on Tuesday the fourteenth of May, ^ 
accompanied by his wife Ealga^, his sons 
Rughraidhej7 Slainge,^ and Laigliline,^ or, 

* Keatlng*8 History of Irchnd, p. 153 of the late transUtion. 

5 Idem, p, 165. Others say that, • Partholan lande<i about one thousand 
and two years after the flood, and at the same time a)k>w, that he was in 
Ireland in the time of Abraham *! O'Flaherty says he dwelled at Inis-Samer, 
in the river Erne. — Ogygia, p. 163. 

^ JSa/ga^ noUe ; a poetical name of Ireland. 

7 The name of a lake ; also of a Belgic sept, whose ancestors emigrated 
from the south to the north of Ireland. 

' Name of a mountain ; also of a chieftain of the Menapii or Coriondii, 
who occupied the S. £. coast of Ireland. 

Name of a lake ; also of Leinster province, and derived by Keating 
from one of the Celtic names for a spear,— Ogyg. p. 163. 
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according to Keatinj; and Mac Geoghdgan, 
Er, Orbha, Fearon and Fergna, each under 
the care of a nurse, and all guarded by one 
thousand soldiers.'^; The island, according 
to Keating, was now, for the first time; really 
conquered and equally divided among those 
children ; but the whole colony, amounting 
to nine thousand souls, were in thirty, three 
hundred, five hundred and twenty, or six 
hundred and forty-two years after their arri- 
val, destroyed by the plague at Binneadair, 
the hill of Howth." 

After the destruction of Bartholomew's 
colony, Ireland is said to have been uninha- 
bited during thirty years, when Neimhidh — 
Poetry, the son of Agnamhain — Song," the 
great-grandson of Seara, who was the great- 
great-great-^grandson of -Magog, the son of 
Japhet, came hither. * Indeed all who have 
invajded and possessed Ireland, are. of the 



^ Keating, p. 3, 13, x% of the old trans, and p. i%i of the late, informs 
lis that the latter names were those by which Fartholan*s sons were known ; 
but in p. 165, by a strange inconsistency, he adopts the former names given 
by 0*Flaherty . In p. 1 73 of the late transL we are informed, that four persons 
among the descendants of Milesius were also called £r, Orbha, Fearon, and 
Fergna. — Histoire de Tlrlande, tome premier, p. 60> par TAbbe M'Ocoghegan. 

" This hill however is omitted by 0*Flaherty, who, p. x68, mentions 
two other places. 

'* Gongh's Camden's Brit. p. S20.~ Trans, of the Royal Irish Acad. 
vol, xiii.-— Mixture of Fable and Fact, p.xa* 
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raoe of Magog, but Ceasair alone, if it be 
true that she ever landed here. It is at Sni, 
son of Easr u, that the generations of Partholaa 
aikd NeimhsdJak separate; and also it is at 
Seara 1^ Fir Bcdg^--Be1ga&, aAdth«Taatha 
DeDaa^oia-— I)aiiv>i» aad the descendants 
. of Milesius — Mikadb^ a s<^ier, divide, and 
aU these spoke the Seoitbheaxla or Irish 
language.'^ 

Neioxhidh departing irona Scythia or from 
Greece^^ be^SA his voyage from tlieEuxine*«^ 
with thirty-four transporteij*^ each manned 
with thirty persons. He was accompanied by 
his sons Stam — Stair, History^ Jarbhaineil 
&idh — Jarbhaineil the Prophet; Aininne — 
Anger ; and Fergus leath-dhearg — Fergus 
fed«side; with their nurses. His colony 
s^pears to have settled at Dalnaruidhe and 
DaURiada, in the north of Irelafid ; but it 



Q Keating, p. 175. This author informs us in two or three parts of his 
history, that the Scoitbhearla or Gatlsc was the mother tongue of every tribe ^ 
aa Irekind ; an assertion which pfovas that die bards were completely ignorant 
of the Gothic and Celtic history of this ishmd. No two nations could differ 
more widely in laBguaspe, manners and custoni. 

^ In the old tnMwfation of Keating^ the cpontvy is called Greece; in the 
late, Scythia. 

^s The ancients, according to Mc Pinkercon, were unacquainted wkh 
those parts of the Northern hemisphere, which lie beyond the. bg9, / 

^ The ancient Spaniards, British and Irish, the Gallic emigrants from' 
Armorica perhaps excepted, used no other Tcsscis than Coraeh, Appianus, 
who lived in the reign of Hadrian, says, the Spaniarda undertook no voyage to 
the west or Doith, except to BriCaiDdiinog the ilow of tide. TheatGcogn^ 



seems to have been driven to the ^outh by the 
Foghmhoraicc*^ or African pirates, navigatora 
of the race of Cham^ who quitted Africa to 
avoid the descendants of the race of Sh^n. 
Among these were four celebrated fort 
builders, named Bog, Robog,*^ Rodin and 
Ruibhne, the sons of Madain muinreamhair 
— Madain thick-neck, who settled in Don- 
negal~-Dun na ngal, the fortresses of the 
Gaufe. 

The Nemedians, who remained in Ireland, 
*werg sorely oppressed by the tyranny of 
their African masters, till the posterity of 
Simeon bread — the speckled or party-coloured 
Simeon, the son of Stam — History, the son 
of Neimhidh — Poetry, who had settled in 
Greece, came into the island. These people 
were called FirBolg — Belgae, and landed in 
the country two hundred and sev^iteen years 

rtt edcBte P. B. Betero. Those who inhaibtted Portugal, wttwHog t& 
Straho, lib* 9, used wemeh made of leather*— Plin^f, Se&Ruf. ATicmis JcLQcaU 
agxte that the Brittah vesaeU were wiBow boots csdkd (Urrtght, Mimit 
lays ;' In the sea between Britain and Ireland they laflia osier Teaaels^overvd 
with ox-hides. Hie mariners abilaitt from Ibod doting ^tut tnyage.* Asid 
these were eontianed ui nie in the sixth -cesmrjr, Mcording to <SlldRS* 

^ Derived hom/ogh^ pkndering, and mor^ muir^ or mar^ tlie sea ; pirates 

^ The Rhobc^i, of Ware's map of Ireland, whom he places in the N. W. 
of thb idc, were, probably, called after tl^is, Rohog, who may be supposed to 
have been a chiefUi|i from his celebrity as a fort builder. For reasons^ which 
I shall asngn in a subsequent part of this work, I suppose then to have been 
the Xbedonet of Celtic €aul» who, in consequence of ^nf^ maritime skill and 



X 
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after Nemedius first arrived upon the coast/'s' 
Another of those grandsons of Neimhidh — 
Poetry, who headed the emigrants from 
Ireland, was called lobhath.. ' He sailed to 
the* north parts of Europe, and some anti- 
quaries are of opinion that the Tuatha De 
Dandnn — Damni, descended from hini,*° 
The third general, grandson of Poetrt/^ was 
Bfiotan-maol — the bald Briton, who landed 
in the north parts of Scotland, and. there 
settled; and his posterity were long possessed 
of that country/—* Nay, holy Cormac Mac 
Cuilionnain asserts in his psalter, that it is 
from this Briotan-maol the island of Great 
Britain takes the name, which it bears to 



better constructed vessels, were enabled to pillage the south coast of Ireland. 
We are told that the firstbattle between the Foghmhoraicc and the Neimidh 
or the sons of poetry, took place near Sliabh Bladhma, in Leinster ; the next 
at Ros Fraocain, in Conacht ; the third near their Dwn region at Tor Conuing 
in Don na ngal, in each of which the Nemediuns were victorious ; but in the 
. fourth battle, which was fought at Cnamhruis, in Leinster, the Nemedians 
suffered a signal defeat. Nemedius having ^ed soon after with adoo'of his 
colony at Oilcan arda Neimhiodh, now the great island in the coye of Cork, 
a heavy annual tax was* imposed upon the survivors. This tax consisted in 
two-thirds of children, corn and cattle, a quantity of cream, butter and flour, 
which were sent to Magi Geidttc^ or the plain of compulsion, since, the barony 
of Cool and Tullagh. In consequence of the state of vassalage, to which the 
Nemedians were reduced, they became desperate, and a fifth battle having 
been fought at Dun na ngal, the fortresses of the Rhobogd were razed and 
their chieftain slain. At this juncture, however, M:)rcy another leader, the 
son of Dele — Dile, a flood, having arrived with a fleet, the Nemedians were 

vanquished. During their state of slavery, it appears that, some of them 
quitted the island. 

'3 Kcatii^, p. 187. ^ Idem, p. 183. 
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thi$ day ; and in l^is die ancient records <X 
Ireland agree with hira/**^ 

O'FIaherty states, upon the aiiithoricy of 
baffdic hittory, that the Nemed&aEns vr«t 
extenmnated, £uid ttiat Ireland was again left 
to its native woods dwing two hundred, «r, 
^u^oording to his computatioti, four hundred 
and twelve years ; yet, he does not.say a w&td 
respecting the fete of the Foghmoraicc/* 



;ftr Solg^ ar S^{gfae. 

* While the followers of Simeoh-breac *5 
remained in that part of Greece callM Thrace, 
the population grew very numerous ; and the 
Greeks subjected them to great hardship and 
slavery, obliging them to dig earth and raise 
mould, and carry it in sacks, or bags of 
leather, and place it upon rocks, in order 
to form a fruitful soil/— ^. In consequence of 



» Ke;itiog,p. 185. 

^ Ogjg. p. 170.— The Psalter of Cashil tspplaes th^ ominion hj io- 
forming us that A. M. 9987 Dreasrigh, an Heberian monarch, (king of the 
IbheamS), nkimat^ly defeated them. 

^ ^meon, one of their leaders, is called treae^ specltled; pipbablj in 
ftthisiott to the Gallic dress, ix^hich might haveheen introdnced by commerce 
into Brkaidy befcre the enttgration of the BelgK to frelamL 

D 
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this, jservitude, they came to a resolution of 
shaking ofF the yoke,, and 5000 of them 
assembled, and made boats out of the lea- 
thern bags in which they used to carry 
€arth; but according to the book of Dropiar 
.si^achta, they seized upon the fleet of the king 
of Greece. These descendants of Simeon re- 
turned to Ireland about 21^ years after the 
invasion of the island by Neimhidh,' **— and, 
according to OTlaherty, A.M. 2657. They 
had five commanders called. Slainge,*^ Rugh-^ 
ruidhe, Gann, Geanann*^ and Seanghan, be- 
side the five sons of Deala — Kindred, the son 
of Loch — ^the Sea, son of Teachta— Possession, 
the son of Tribhuaidh—Treabhnaith, family 
of the earth, who was the descendant, in the 
seventh degree, of If isfon/, the son of Poetry y'^'^ 
who may be easily traced up to Japhet ! — 

«♦ Keating, p. 187. 

^ Slainge was probablj a leader of the Menapii or Coriondii; Rugh- 
ruidhe of some other Belgic Sept, in later ages. In p« 13 of the old trans- 
lation,- Keating agrees with O'Flaherty, p.' 165, that two, of three of 
Partholan^s sons, were called Slaittge and Jiugiruidh i' 

'^ This bardic history of the Belgae is greatly confused. Keating, p. i8 
of the old trandatioh, informs us that Gann and Geanann were two principal 
tommanders of the Foghmoraicc, who were slain in a battle with the sons of 
PM#rjf, in Conaijht. They were, probably, the Gangani of Ptolemy, the 
Cra«/i (7a/if I of the county Clare. 

^ Keating, p. 189. The bard invents a history, which is partly founded 
on a play upon the various significations of those Celtic imitations of Belgic 
names, which the afiBnity in sound furnished him with. Hence odd origins 
arc deduced from ttrange employments. Thus, Fir Bolg, literally, the Belgic 



^ Th€se five leaders of the Fir BoJg divided 
Ireland between them into five parts/ «* 

The followers of Slainge were called men* 
of Gallian ; and he became the first tfionarch* 
of Ireland. *The followers of thfe femily of 
Geahann and Rbghtuidhe wfent by the name 
of ^ Fir Domhnann ; fetnd softie ahtiquaries 
assert that, these two prmces, with their third- 
of the army, landed in Irriis Domhiian, and 
that that place has its name froth them,*^ yet 
those five sons of Deala — ^Kindifed, with their 
whole army, were known by the general 
name of Fir Bolg/— •' Before them no one 
possessed the island, who could properly be 
called king of Ireland/^© OTlaherty inforjns 

people, from the south coast of Britain, are said to mean sacl m«9i, in aQusion. 
t6 their supposed occupation; from Bolg, a leathern bag, < which they made 
use of In Greece,— according to Glaus Varelius io^ in Gothic 'signifies a sack^> 
MgTt a little sack: iolag, in the nme language, means a tocUiy of the good, . A& 
they were a Gothic people it is evident that the nanie could not be derived 
from the Celtic. Fir Dpmhnoin, the Irish imitadoh of Bamnonii^ a people from 
Cornwall ; from/r, people and iomhndn^ deep ; 'from the pits they used, to ^ 
dig, in order to obtain mould for the Fir Bolg.* Fir Gaillianf who were 
probably the Caueisoa. the east coast of irehmd,' from- the name of^ a tpeenr^ 
* which they uspd as Weapons of def<^e„ t^ pcotect the rest when at wotHk** 
Keating calls the Belgae, collectively, the sons of UatUfmor, or the terrible. 
' « Keatihg,p. 189. ^ \ 

^ All the British Belgae, who settled in Ireland, were probably the , 
Banmonii of Cornwall and Devonshire. These landed at Arklow (Ard'cloch^ 
upon the ojipo^ite £» coast of Ireland, called after them Inmbear DornhM/t, the 
O&oca of Roletny and the aBban mor of the present day. They settled in the 
South of Ireland. 

^ Keating, p. 191. Hcncethe subjugation of Ireland ))y Belgic arms may- 
be inferred. 
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usy througk Coemaa the poet, th^^t ti^re were 
but mn.e Bjelgic kings in Irel^iid) and thai: 
their reign lasted but thirty years : he how- 
eyer quotes a chronoli^icftl p&en^ y^lnch 
extends it to ei^ty jears^ a duration which 
he thinks p¥>re probablf^^x Pn Keating flutes 
it at fiftyrsix,^^ or^ ^cordiog to 1;h6 )atp 
translation, at thirty-six.^^ 

Eochaidh, son of Birc, the fourth in descent 
irom Lodiw-the Sea, reigped ten years. He 
was the last monarch of Ireland of the Fif 
Bolg race, and, during his reign the silver- 
handed Nuadha, king of the Tuatha X>e 
IMn^nn, invaded the island, when, after a 
despemte battle fought at Magh Tuireadh, 
in the county of Galway, near Loch Masc, 
Eochaidh \<^as routed, and ten thousand, or 
aecoiding to others, aae hundred thousand 
of the Fir Bolg were slain, between that place 
and Yqughal^'EoehaiL Those who escaped^ 
took refuse in Aruinn, He, Rachluin, the 
Hebrides— Insi Ga), and other islands5wh^a4S^ 
they were driven to £einster by the Picts^ 

' Ogyg. p. 172. ^ Keating— old tranaUtioo, p. f 2. 

33 Idemj p^ 101. In the ISth roU of the Tramactions. of the JiU.^ JL 
Mixture of Fable and Fact^p. 6o» reasons are asngned, which t«nd to pcove 
' that thcBftlgsCsOn the contrar^^ were a predominant people in Ireland.' |n'the 
following history the reader wilt judge whether the author'a daeeripdoa 
of the manncTB and euitoDM of the aodfot Inah a^rda with the hiatoiy of 
the Gotha or with that of the Cela 



)t 
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They a^i^wmds TesMvi^ M> CoiMichti. wbem 
OUioUo, kin^ ^ thirt furwinc^ «JJo^edtbem 
to oQpupj oUodial p«sa9lMHP9ft. Th^yi^Vf^'^ 
ip JU>ch CuBe, Binn Taji»)»vdi>, Loch Catkra* 
IUp&Ml)ea|!9,Moi})nqf,PwAoaguMJaiAruio, 
Carn Conii^ Mag}i Kaghiury Mag^. Nasail, 
Maghllaoin, Loc^u^rii^ciiVVOjoUMas, At 
leaglik ^y were drivem out. of the island bj 
Co^Golf^ ond Ccmc^C^arnach at tke ibead 
of the Ulster £?roea. If^e^ting .adds t^t tbej 
erected Qo rioyal seat or edifice, not cleaved 
the laods of wood.^^ 



ffiiatftg fie fiaitamtt ot fiamnL^ 

This tribe is of the fafziily of Iobaatl% scjp 
of Beothuidh, son of IjirbhaiBecHl faidb, — 
the prophet, soa of Neimeadh — ^Poetry, They 
sojouriied in Bceotia according to soine^ while 
others assort that they dvelt in Attica, 



^ HUtoTjF of Irela&i^ |i, 195. 

V The arrival of thl» tribe in IreUnd probably preceded that nt the Beige 
several centuries; but the former having been eip^ltd by the Rhobogdi^ th« 
bardt aUude to the time of their second settlement, lliej wero the Jimmi^ 
who oecQpied in the S. W. part of Scotland, Carrick, Conningham and Renfrevr 
partAf Kyle and part of aydesdaK Ptolensr cafla them Damii or Darini; 
and the Irish epithet Ik is supposed by Camden to have bcca borrowed, from 
their retidencc on the riTcr Dee. 
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about Athens. Here they learned the. art 
of necromancy and enchantment *By their 
extraordinary witchcraft they used to »inftise 
demons into the dead bodies of their armies 
to put theni -iti motion ; when the Syrians, 
however, perceived j that they vr&e the corses 
of those whom: they had previoia(siy slain oii 
the ^feld of batt^Cj^ihat ibught against theift, 
the next day, the^'^ntered itito co'uncil with' 
their 6wn priests, who advised ^ them to 
drive a stake of*' mtoilntaih-ash.- through the 
^orse of every one of those who lised to revive 
against them ; and added, that if they were 
quickened by demons, they would be in- 
stantly converted into worms; but that if 
they were really revived, the bodies would 
not admit of instant corruption/^^ This 
experiment preventfed resuscitation. The 
Syrians obtained a victory in consequence, 
and the Tuatha De Dan^nn having fled and 
quitted the co^try, arrived in the land of 
Lochlann, where their skill in magic pro- 
cured them a iavorable reception. Here 
they occupieid four cities, and instructed 
youth. They afterward arrived in the north 
of Scotland where they remained seven years 
in Dobhar and lardhobbar. 'They pos- 



30 Keating, p. 19T. 
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sessed four articles of high value, of which 
one was the stqne of destiny, -which used to 
roar upder each king of Ireland upon his elec- 
tion/^^r And it is now ' under the throne on 
which the king of England is usually crowned, 
having been forcibly taken from the abbey 
of Scone in Scotland, by Edward the first.^^ 
^ After the Tuatha De Dandnn had con- 
tinued seven years in Scotland they removed 
into Ireland, and landed on Monday the first 
of May, in the north of Ireland, and imme- 
diately set- fire to their shipping/ * After* 
that they formed a magical mist about them- 
selves for three days ; so that they marched 
unperceived by the Fir Bolg, until they 
reached Sliabh an iaruinn,^^ whence they 
sent ambassadors to Eochadh and to the 
nobility of the Eir Bolg, to demand' the 
sovereignty of Ireland from them, or to try 
the fate of a battle/ The old translation 
informs us that this monarch, having accepted 
the challenge, lost from ten to one hundred 
thousand men, in consequence of their en- 
cliantment. They afterwards defeated the 
African pirates/® 



37 Keating, p. 199. 3« Keating, p. 201. , 

30 Literally, the mountain of iron; atmate betwten J^qcbAlfen aQdliOchEime. 
^ Keating, old trans, p. 2(», 27. 



Seme antiquaries are of opinion that the 
Taatha De Daninn* called t^msdves adier 
•tbree sons ctf JDiuiiiin^ ^bo y9^te hmoas 
sorc^rem Otbem a64eM4itti,t belli the mother 
uaxA sons vrere M/toiishijpiied a& deities^ Some 
think the naMe defined ftom their skiti in 
poetry, ^am stgnS^^Aig aA^ 4m^ and likewise a 
poem <€^ song ; ^aad Aid i^otd 7iid;A, which 
Ikeraii^f imeans^^ flMth, 16 equii^alent with 
i»rds*«^ edraffi9fa»dersl'^ 
Among«be diffsteeiit kin^ w^o are noticed by 
*KeaJting,^^ mentioA is made of three sons of 
Chearatejda mil^bheoa^« — ^the honej^moutiied 
cvffspring of a man, son of Daghdba*^ — die 
good, wtito were called after the idols or gods 
which ttejr woi:**fhi{>pcd>^ * Accoording to the 
psalter of Cashdi, the Tuaiha De I>aniinn 
heM the sovereignty of Ireland, in all, one 
hiitidred and ninety-seveii years.^^ 



4X KMtingtlatetru& pw 80?. . ^ ^ 919. 

43 Gear, offiprihg ; modi^ a man ; »</, honey $ UailUf the tnouth. 

44 Di, dq'gi, dei^^ the good. 

-41 Those were Qwilly a log at afarest <; ceaeht^ a |Ao9gh<«hare, asid (hiiim, 
the 8UD. The bard bestowed this island, under three denominations, in 
&fii#iiag^ ilpda each; MEbc Gvsine, tBe torn of Ua^n^ nsarried it ttbder iu 
common name iSiV^ ; MacCeacht, under one of its poetic denoininat^ons, 
Fodhla s and Mac Coill under another, Smba. They are said to faave'ieigned 
alten^tely ; each during one year. — ^As the bard or poet personified the 
island, he must surely hare intended to personify its products and the sun, as. 
the source of vegetation. The idea of this island haiing 1>een wedded to her 
iMtWtwMili^ t*«g^cUhi*e«Bd toifae itB^ii»!Cniy-p«tk. 

4^ KeatingV history* / 



Oi^ inSLAKD. 



C^e ^rtgtn o( Hft ^lOtniuMf 



P g ip a cd £nti tte Ciwivadr 8001T9 Hm SeytbiM rtw, wd Ami 0am9«» 
— FiNB Qai ll, the Gallk FabUy .47 

Moses gives no accouot oi the sods of Magdg^ 
the great aacestor of the Scjthian^ Those 
are supplied by the book of invasicms^ and 
^ particularly by that ch(Hce volume called 
the Leabhar dhroma sneacht^ or ,the snow-* 
backed book^ which was written before SlU 
Patrick arrived i^ Ireland. Aecotdiilg to 
this MS. it ^eeois Magog had three ioqs^ 
whose names, were B4ath/' Ibdath/^ qpd 
Fathachta.^^ Fenius Farsuidh^^-^the true 
&mily of the Muse, king of Scythia, and 
ancestor of the Gaodhal or Gadelian teee, 
was descended, from the first of those. soA&t 
* From die second sprang the Ajnazons^^ 
Bactrians and Parthians ; and from the lasi 
came Partholan-^ Bartholomew, who. first 
settled in Ireland after the deluge, as well as 
Neimheadh-*^Po6try» soti of A^oao^ain'^ 



^ *fhM promlscaotis nuxtnre of Cotluc and Celtic denominationi^ yMick 
tile hud applied to the BtipLtXhh tribe, evinces that he was ignorant of t£i 
liiMorf of the Ooilit and Cdes; and the general pme *MHi^t a toldfc^, 
proves he kafii^ BMhliig of the BngftAtiaii teadenia M^^ 

V FMhadita» f«, ^frh^ tochdaeh, AtM^ ^tku - ' 

E 
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Song; and consequently the FirBolg— Belgse 
and Tu^thii De Djandnnf*— Damnt/ * Of 
the race of this Fa.tha<;hta too came the great 
Attila, wIk) subjected Fatmoma to his sway, 
continued long to harass the Roman power, 
laid waste arid depopulated Aquileia, &q/^^ 
^ From Scjthia, too, descended of the line 
of Magog, was Zeliorbes king of the Huns, 
who. made war upon the emperor Justinian, 
&c.^^ ^Josephus affirms, that Magogia is 
die name by which the Greeks denominated 
Scythia/ *The Gadelians, or descendants 
of Gaodhal glas^^ — Gaill, may with the same 



ss Kettiog, p,Sl7. 53 Idem. sa idem. 

Idem, . p. SI9. -^ O'firkn in his Iriah English Dtetiooary (Remarks <m 
Ihe 'ktter A, p. 5^) Informs m that, * notwithttandtng the complex and inform 
duipe of the words Gmidbily GmodBU^ OstiaU^ GaUkiiu, GmOHU, CMdbUu^ 
into which they have been changed, yet the originals from which they were 
diertted are still preserved in their primitiTe simplicity, by the very pronuiH 
ciatioB of these laMer words, which is very nearly the sanse as that of the 
former, inasmuch as the adventitioos letters di are not pronounced and serve 
only to distinguish the syllables : which shows that thfa was the only pur- 
fose they were-first thrown in £orv We should noi in the m^aa time forget 
that it is to this change made in the words Gaili and Galkf doubtless by our 
li fa th r nish bards, who inserted the^etter ^, that We owe the important dis- 
OMwry necoMarily reserved, to their tucceMon who cnfarafied chrinriaiity, 
of those iUnstrious personages, Ga&I and GodUSM.- the former, an usher under 
that royal tchoobnaster PheniosaFarsa, king of Scythia, in his £imoos school 
00 the phin of "Sennaar, where this Gadel invenud the Irish alphabet and 
Gaddian laaguage, .so called, as it is pretended, fromhis name; and the 
latter a grandson of that king, by his son Mid, married to Scota, daughter 
of jniaraohCi&gnsi as our bards call him» instead of Cinduwii king of £gypt.* 
* And from this Gadehu, oar learned JMrds.gcavely usuo 0S| that the, Irish 
derive their name of X^addiaafi who, th^ tdi p» were alio ealM ikots. 



right be called Scythians or. Scuiti* from 
Scythia, as the old English are called Goill 
from Gaul or France, whence. they came. — 
^ For this reason it is that th^ descendants 
of Fatfaacbti^ son of Magog, viz. Partholan^ 
son of Seara, with his people, Neimheadh — 
Poetry, son of Aghnamhuib — Song, from 
whom the Nevians are denominated, the Fir 
Bolgand the Timtha De Dan4nn are called 
the Greeks of Scythia, because they were 
originally from that country. In my opi- 
njion too, the reason why the desciradants 
of GaodkAlj son of Niul,^^ son of Fenius 



from hii wife, the Egyptian princeM Scota. TKit diacoverf, I have uidf 
was necesiiurily reaenred to onr chriitian bardt, at their heathentth predeceMora 
uoat certainly eoqid fasveoo tiotioii oC the pkdn of Sfuuar* of Phanoln^otf 
of Moeei ; objecu not to be known bnt from the holj Scdftnuei^ qr aoiae 
writiAgt deriTed from them, tach at thote of Jotephdty Philo, &c nercr 
known to the Irith terdt before their chi itdanitf. I have muriud in 
another work, not at yet pablithed, that our chriitian bardt did not lotc 
much time in availing themtelvet of the tacred hittory to frame thit rtory, 
inatmuchatwc findit wordforword inthetcholiatt on the Ufe of StPatrick 
by Fiachttt, biahop of Sleipte, one of that taint't earliett ditciplct; which 
tcholiatt, the learned and judiciout Colganut, places toward the end of the 
tilth century. Thit date it much earlier diaa that of the us. calkd Leahhar 
Oabhala, or the book of cooqocttt 1 wherein onr icorj a0W mmtionnd if 
embelUthed with further drcumttancet.* 

s^Theundertakmgof thitmlfrtonofthe rrW/ml^f^lif ArMrtevincci 
that nothing it impcatible toa poet.. Thittribe, avowed to be a Scythaaii 
or Gothic one, hat notwlthttanding nted the Celticy and not the Gothic 
language, in all ttt peregrinationi! The bard doet not teem to have knoini 
the difiereace between thote hmgeagBiy or that tJUfiefftid er (MJ^lud 
been ever used in Irehmd.— Vide Gpdt Lccaib ki» X^ 

^ Ifmff oeidt UgHj^ fteflllf mMt. 



!Far8uid]^, are particularly called Scots, is 
tiecause it was. this Fenius Farsuidh and his 
pos^ty ttnat obtaioecl the soverdigiity of 
Scytlua; and that Niul the younger s<m of 
1^0fm^ came in for no division of tenitoory, 
like' the brothers of Feniusi^ who got possies- 
non of counUiea, whence they and their 
diescendants were particularly denomin^kted ; 
PBk that acQOVttt Kiul enjoined his posterii? 
^ designate themselves from Scytbia, by 
perpetually calling themselves Scots — Scuit ; 
wihereas they had possession of no territory, 
aod. Kiul had no other property )e£^ him by 
his father, but the benefit of the sciences and 
Various languages; leaving the undivided 
sovereignty «f Sqythia tp his eldest son 
J^enual/^* 

^Some Latin writers assert that Gaodhal 
was son of Argus or Cecrops^ who was king 
i>f the Argives; but that cannot be the fact, 
because, — that line terminated about six 
h«adred and sixty-seven years after the 
deluge ; whereas — Hector Boetius, and all 
th(e? bopks of conquests of Ireland, affirm 
that the Gaoidhil were in Egypt at the time 
that iMiQses ruled the children of Isijael there. 
JMEoreover, the books of kivasions inform 
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US, that about this time Scota, daughter oi 
Pharaoh Cingcris, bore Gaodhal to Niul, son 
of Feniusa Farsmdh, son of Biatb, son of 
Magog. The time that Moses began" to 
govern the laraeUtea in Egypt was about 
seren hundred and ninety-seven years after 
the flopd ; and according to ^at computation 
the^e was about three himdred and forty-five 
years^ from the time of Argus, orCecrops, till 
Gaodhal was born ; so that it is^ iinpossible 
for Gaodhal to be a son of Argus or Cecrops»*f 
Some ai^sert ^t Scythia^ according toGaiHc 
etymology, signifies ^the land qf tkams.'^ 

The old translation of Keating's history 
informs us, thtit INiul, the second son of 
Fenius was sent abroad ^to improve hioMelf 
in the ^eventy-two learned languages*^*' This, 
in the late translation, is thus altered: — 
* Fenius, however, being deteniiined, as we 
n^ntioned, to become skilled in l^e vanous 
languages, despatched at his own expensie 
seventy-two persons of learning t<> the several 
countries of the three parts of the worW, at 
that time inhabited, and commanded them 
to remain abroad for seven years, that each 
of them might, leasn the l^^guage of i the 
country in which they were to reside.^*--^ 

s» Kettiog, p. S2I. f^ Idem. ^ Idem^ p, 31 ^ f^ Idm» V*^^* 
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Upon their return, Fenius, sixty years after 
the building of .the tower of Babel,^ or, ac- 
cording to others, two hundred and forty- 
two years after the flood, set out with thefn 
to the plain of Sheriaar, near the city of 
Athens, brining with him a great number 
of the Scythian youth. Fenius, having spent 
twenty years here, returned to Scythia and 
established seniinaries of learning tliere^ 
and ajppointed Gaodhal, son of Eathoir^^-^-a 
Ship, as president over them. • Fenius then 
cbnlmanded Gaodhal to regulate and digest 
the Gaoidhealg — Gailic, or Irish language 
into five dialects, as it now is, viz. — ^the b6arla 
na Feine*^ — the Fenian or the Finnish lan- 
guage ; bea^rla na ffileadh — poetic or bardic ; 
bearla eadarscartha — the historic; bearla 
Tdbhidhe — that of physicians; and,, the 
gnath-bhearla — the common dialect; and 
to name them generally from himself: so* 
that it is from Gaodhal, son of Eathoir, 
that it is called Gaoidheiilgy and not from 
Gaodhal glas, as others imagine.^^ 



' ^ I OQQoeiire thUtoluTcbeeaa mixtuie cif the ScUyonic aDdlmh Cdtkt 
wfakh WM probably uipd ha» bj the H&oiib aiilitia or ESim-laadeni Sec 
(he hiitery of the Finaiih ailita in • w U cyicat pictof tfiii work. 
fSKctting, f»88«. 
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Gaodhal is variously defined ; Buchanan 
derives it from gaothin^ npble, and ah aU ; 
]• e* the illustrious or all noble: others from 
the Hebrew gadol^ greats on account of his 
great learning : some from gomth^U^ which 
signify a lover of learning/^ 

Pharaoh Cingcris, king of Egypt, having 
heard of NiuFs great learning, invited him to 
instruct the youth of that country. Niul ac- 
cepted the invitatidlQ, and the king bestowed 
upon him the lands called Capaciront or 
Campus Cirit, near the red sea, and ^ye him 
in marri^^ge his own daughter Scota.^^ Scota 
bore him a son, who was called Gaodhali^^ 
It may appear strange, perhaps, to some that 

M Ketl&Bg, p. tSI. 

^ This iiiuid, as I (Sbumi before, wat previouily wedded» under three 
denosuoatioDt, to the three tons of Cearmoda. They were killed in the 
battle of Tultean ; bnt the widows still remaiaedr or, in other wbrds, the 
ieluid still qnitiniied to be known under the three nsnal names, until the 
arrival of the Mileiians, who, haying killed those queens, aboUihed their 
"names. By this supposed event the bard wished as to bdiere that they 
aabdard the island. In compliment to his victors, he lahonn to revtTe her 
mdera new appellation, which he traces to the immediate £unily of Heremon, 
Cir JkRimiaM'^lBnt Mnnster, the heroof his poenu And, not content with 
th» mother of Kuai bemg called ^cokt, and! of royal deictnt, he belt«ws iqpon 
him a wile of the same name, and of a family equally iUustrions. 

^ Hie'bard, having informed us of the source from whldi Ireland was 
caled Ssttiot now tells us how the GatU, whom he naturally rcp ree wm as 
her offipring, acquireid their name. In a- subsequent part of this treatise I 
shall endeavour to prove that the htter name was coeval with the Aril colony 
in Irdandi uidthitboth.wdctindiroadiffcrcalioQrcei* 
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Niul, who was the fifth descendant from 
Japhet, should be cotemporary witii Moses, 
since it was the space of seven hundred and 
ninety-seven years from the deloge to the 
time that Moses took upon him the command 
, of the children of Israel. But I answer that 
it is not incredible that Niul might have lived 
some hundred years, for in &ose ages men 
lived a long tiroe.^^ During the time that 
Niul resided at Capaciront, the children of 
Israel escaped from Pharaoh and came to 
the red sea, where they encamped near Niul's 
residenoe. Niul went to inform himself who 
they were. Aaron met hiiti outside the camp, 
and gave him an account of the children of 
Israel and of Moses, &c. Mean time Niul 
and A^rott formed a mutual friendship ; Niul 
told him that his com and other provisions 
were entirely at his service. This oflfer of 
Niul was communicated by Aaron to Mpses< 
The same night a serpent bk Niul's son, 
Gaodhal; but the wound was immediately 
.^healed by the applicatiim^f tike rod of M<»es, 
who prophesied thalj wheresoever any. of th6 
pofl^^ty of this youdi should inhabit, no 
venemous creature would have any power. 
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This is fulfilled in Crete and in Ireland. — 
^ Some historians assert that Moses locked 
the bracelet he had on his arm to the necfc 
of Gaodhal, hence the epithet glas. Others 
derive it from the green colour of his- armour. . 
And from this .Gaodhal or. G^ddhal-glas^ all 
the Gaodhil^*^ are dienominated/-r-Niul in- 
formed Moses that PharaoVs resentment 
would be directed against him for his fevor- 
able reception of him. Then Mosei^ s^^id, 
come with us, and if we reach the country > 
which God hath prophesied for us, thou shalt 
get a share of it ; or, if you choose we will 
give you Pharaoh's fleet, — and set out to sea 
in it. Niul took this determination. A 
thousand armed men were then sent to the 
shipping, and they were delivered into his 
power. He went on board, and the next 
day he saW the opening of the sea before 



7^ This plajr upon the Word Gail, the primitive appellation for a Gaul» a 
Briton, or fiiahman, which in. the plural is GaiU, u accounted for thus by 
Doctor 0*Brien, p. 4 of his Dictionary, remarks on the letter A.—** The Irish 
bards or rhymers, panting to stretch out this monosyllable gaiU into tWA- 
syllables to serve t^e exigency of ^their verses and rhythmical measures} havp 
first formed it into Gadbill^ agreeable to the former of the two rules now 
mentioned ; and when the second rule, ca^ le caol, &c. took plaee, It. 
required that an f or an « should be thrown in before the consonant d, hf 
whidi means it turned out GaidbiH, or GaeJiiil^ instead of its simple original 
formation GaiYA" ^ 



MoBM, &a and its plosure upon Pharaoii 
and h«» host, by which tibej were drowned. 
They amounted to sixty tinousand foot and 
fifty thoHsand hone, as EadiAgits O'Cuaiiaia 
aix^idefteon of Rosarear^Boida-cr6| asserts 
in a poetOy which begii«i thus^: 

«« Whoever thou m dult believe fiot tmth,** 

PharacAi Intur, the successor of Pharaoh 
Ciitgcds^ remembered the old grudge to the 
desiQ^adants o£ Niul, i. e. the friendship they 
fimned with the children of Israid. They 
ikm made, violent war on the Gaodhil, who 
were thereby banished out of Egyptr Thomas 
l^alsipgbafia agi^ees with this^. in the book 
ciftUed Hyppdeigma ; but Walsingham is not 
to be whoUy credited, for it was not to Spain 
^th$kl a certain chief);ain of the^cythian nation 
went, but to Soythia; andv Hector Boetius 
also errs in asserting that this chieftain was 
Gaodh^ : no^ it was Eibhear Scof, the.great 
grandson of Gaodhal who weM to Seythia,-*-* 
and it was the sixteenth generation from him^ 
named Bratlmi, son of Beaghatifia, that iifn^ 
reached Spain.^' This account is proved from 
6io])a Caombain, an antiquary. Eibhear's 

I in I 'II -1 ' i rnifl-rf . ■■ 

^ r» Keating, p. «45. ^ 
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fadier Sru^ was the leader of the expedition 
from Egypt >.till they i«ached the isle of 
Crete^ wh^e he died/ His son Eibhear Scot 
took the command of the people^ amounting^ 
according to Oiolkt Caomhain, to twenty-four 
menf^ with their wives, until they reached 
Scythia; and, wherefore, a certain author 
asserts, ^ it was from his appropriate nick- 
name, i. e. /S>eof, that the Gaodhil are called 
the Scotip race,^ or the tribe or fhmily of Scot. 
^According, indeed, to a certain author, Shot 
signifies the BOme as Archery — fbr in this time 
there was not a bowman superior to him ; 
and ftom the nickname gtreu him, the appeU 
lation attached to his posterity/ Keating how- 
ever, disapproves of this^ opinion, • because 
it is the general 'Conception of, antiquaries 
that the reason for calling the Gadeliap race 
the Scotk rme, is, that they came originally 
from Scythia/w 

When they reached Spythia, a war broke 
out between them and their relations, the 
descendants of NiuK This warfare continued 



I* Keating) p. 347, says, finmrthe acoountt of other antigoa^et, that thote 
emigrants amounted to one li\imdred and twenty pen^i, and that they reached 
Scythia fron Egypt in four Ve«cli» each containing thirty penoni. 

73 Keating> p. '^45, x 
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for seven years, xmtiA.Agmn^ son of Tait, die 
fifih^neration frbuarEibhearScot downwa^rds, 
hapjiily killed his. relAtite Refloir, of : the race 
of Nenual— Noble Champion, who was then 
king of Scythia. The posterity of Gaodhal^. 
however, were afraid of t^ie; collected Ihrces^ 
of the sons of Refloir, and they conseq^a/witly 
left the country in a body, passing the teixi- 
tory of the Seared Breasted? or Amaaons^ and 
arriving oh the borderj^ of the Caspian sea, 
took shipping and landed in an islaiid of the 
Caspian where thfey rentained a year* * Their 
leaders on this expedition were Agnon and 
Eibhear, the gpeat-great-gtahd-children of 
Mbhear Scot, .who led them into Scythia. 
Agnon died in this island, b«t left three 
sons. Eibhear had two sons, Caichear and 
Cing/^* * At the end of a year they left the 
island, the crews of three ships, and sixty 
persons in each ship, and every third man 
had a wife.^J^ They were driven into an 
island callfed Caronia, in the Pontic sea, 
where they resided one year and tbre6 
months. On emigrating thence, they met 
Syrens at sea, whose enchanting but fatal 

74 Gothic appellations, borrowed from tlie ^hcanu and Caudu of Ptolemy 
« Keatmg, p. 250. 
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music, Caicliear, one of their leaders, pre-^ 

vented his people from hearing, by melting 

wax into thdr ears. During their voyage 

^ Caichear prophesied to them that no place 

was a settlement for them until they would 

reach Eirin; mentioning at the sam6 time, 

that it must not be themselves, but their 

posterity that should arrive th^re. They 

emigrated thence to Gothia;' where they 

abode thirty years, and some of them remain 

there until this day. Some historians assert 

that they remained there one hundred and 

fifty years ; others say three hundred years^^ 

Bratha,^^ a distant descendant of Eibhear 

Scot, emigrated, from *Gothia, near Crete 

and Sicily, to Spain, with the crews of four 

ships;' and their chiefs or leaders wereOige — 

Youth, Uige — Knowledge, the two sons of 

AUod — Antiquity, Mantdn and Caichear.^^ 

There were fourteen married couples and 

six soldiers in each ship, (one hundred and 

thirty-six souls) * and^ upon landing, they 

defeated the race of Tubal, son of Japhet, who 

then inhabited the country, iii three successive 

battles/79 However, a sudden plague seized 

the sons of AUod, so that they all died except 

I .,■.....- ■ « 

70 Keating, p. 255. 77 SpytHg. f^ Bclgic nam^. ^ locating, p. 355. 
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ten. Tl^ey gr^sw up after, liiui BreoghfvA, 
soQ of Bratha^ was b(xm» This 'Brec^iaa 
wi* hfi wteft defoAted the amiies of Spain in 
vamf bftttlei), ieaiaed or l^t; Bi'igamtia near 
Comana* and Br^p^ao's tower m Coruima 
itself/** This Breoghan bad ten aoas,'" of 
wbppi o»e was called Mi-k. The 8©a of 
this BilQ was Gftlamh^ Feats of Arfa>» a 
qhampiooi usually named Milesius of Sj^ii, 
from MUeadh'— a aoldier.'* The old Sians- 
lation infornw us <^ this Milesjus eogaged 
the Spaniards frequently and with supce{», 
for * be almoflft mada a conquest of the whole 
country,'! and bi» Gadelians obtained some 
of the principal oifices in the government,^ 
-r-« A fancy seiaed him to go with a fleet, 
manned with Spanish :f onth, to Qqythia, to 
visili his.Wi^ation^ : he equips thirty shipfl,-r-T- 
Hd aet out on the Mediterraneaii, and sailed 
directly }h,.%. by Sicily and Crete, until be 
reached Scythia,'** where he was graciously 
rea^ved by the Hing, who not only made 

** KeMing, j. 3SS. 



have bfen collected into a catalogue, to furniih thote ton* with bamea, 
* See the hntory ff die Brigantea, in a •ubtequent part of Ak Wedc 
«! Ke^tipg, p. <?• 

** Theie acUerementa 9^^ (he Sj^iBkl^iTC Witted in the late ttandatioii. 
K Stating, f. SbS. 



hira commander in chief of the Scythian 
army^ blit gave him in marriage his daughter 
iSfaT^-^Slender-waisted, who bofre him two 
sonsi Domi-— a brown colour, and Aireach 
FeaMiTdadh— liie hostile bloody cotidict. 
At length the &ith6r4ii-law became jealous 
of Milesim' milillary prdTesd^ and in conse* 
quence piotted to put him to death; but 
Milesius-^die Soldier, apprised of the in*- 
tenCicii, c<Mtrive(l to destroy his unnstturtil 
relative; Haring effclcted his death, and hiis 
wife having died in St^hio, he put to s^i 
with the ci^ws of sixty ships, and set Out 
straight into the Meditemuiean, in which he 
pimuecl his course till he arrived at the 
nibttbh ef tihe Nile. He sost an embassy to 
Phai«oh Nectonibw, ftbm^wkmn he deceived 
laad of ij^eritance. 

^ There happened at this time a gred^ wax 
between Pharaoh and the king of Ethiopia^ 
Pharaoh made Milesius marshal of his fotces, 
and the latter defeated the lithiopi^s in 
sei^Bral engagements. Pharaoh, in recom- 
pense for his services, gave him his daughter 
Se^ta m marriage. 

'She bore him two sons in Egypt, Eibhear 
fioan and Apihirgin/ And during his resi- 
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dence there, he got twdve of his young men 
instructed in the principal arts of Egypt. — 
'Milesius at length reflected that Caichear^ 
the priest, had l(Mig befoite prophesied to his 
ancestor L^imh fionn— Fair hand, that it naust 
be in Ireland his posterity must obtain estab- 
lished -sovereignty/*^ ^ He then equipt sixty? 
i^ps, supplies them withc.ereir& ai^d takes 
his leave of Pharaoh/ .Me landed on an 
island bordering <m Thrace. It is called 
Irenia, and it is there that Ir,*^' son of Milesius, 
was born; He thence proceeds to an island 
ca^ed Gbthia, in the straight leading into 
the north ocean,*^ and he delayed there some 
time ; and there it was that Scota bore him 
a son, who was named Colpa,^^ theswonds- 
man. They moved thence into the North 
strait which separates Europe and Asia, and 
passed on leaving Europe on the left, till 
they arrived at the land .of the Picts, named 



^ Keating, p. 259. 

*7 A iMttnc given to Ireland either by the Belgae or Danes. 

® By Gothia the baird probably meant Gothland, an island of the Baltic 
on the east coast of Sweden ; but as I am ignorant of the strait, mentioned 
in a few subseqnent lines, which separatee Europe from Asia, and of any 
course east of Europe, which could bring this family to Alba or Caledonia 
without sailing round the world, I submit this navigation to those, who may 
wish to amuse themselves with our bardic knowledge of geography. 

^ Colpa or Colbdi, tb^ ancient name of the harbour of Drogheda. 



Albi. ' Th^y spoiled ftiebord^f cff tlife fcoitttii 
ti^j, *6« jitoceeded M& ihtct, Igariri^ Gfeai 
B^@ifl iim the rigltt; M thef krived at th^ 
moutii of the river Rhine ; and S. W.' iWfli 
theJir kk io Fraticsfei and litfd^d &t l6tt^H in 
B«<%j 0ri h« arfivjff « His^ reUtMhi cM6 
id it:&mia€ m^^ati and Ss^ti^ iii Wai ifi^ 

hsttzi^Tii M ^'itikfy arid \a!Jf S^aiii/ IK 
eotf^ecjuietfce' of this ihformktitti; * l^l^s?t^ 
assembled his o\s'n adiferents^ iSkrqxi^iM 
Spsan^- ihaTched* at their head witHthd ItiFc^ 
bf <he fleet he had ferf tb^tirer dAuhtry,' ag^M^ 
Ibe Ootht and fbi-ergiier^,* v^libln he defeitfe^ 
in fifty ^fbttr Mttlfes'; s6 ai tb eipbl tHeiii 6ii£ 
of •Spain/'o The" old" translation of Keatjigg 
adds :". ^Iby i)3is pieaj,i«:Mife8ius and' his rda- 
tionV who tjiertf tKfe? ftritffly df Brt«g!*fl5*« the 
6on of Bratha, becaipe jnagters of aliiaQst 

Waterfonil Mercator lat^e S.B.jpait of fr^Uu^»^and.j)ie^ Irish I^^Jll 
JLeintter and'Ooindxt. The latter fites^ i^d^^iQi; AS^^^ f^^^^S^^P^.^ 
{uretent county of Waterfordy and J^!Iagh Breaha in Meath, comprehend the 
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]bad ^irty'-tfvo ;son9> of wboin Scqta ^e 
twp, Eiblieaf iu Egypt, and £ireai^on9« 
ia (falici^j^ ^e remain fpT!^^^ 

coiiiitries*v f ,, ' • , , . r •• 

yj ;A pqarcitj of cjom haying fi^ppened during 
twf^^y-six years in Spain,, on account of the 
great dropght /of the Reasons, the j^wiiiy of 
Breogan reflected upon t^ i^pmerous^uHiiSicI^ 
which occurred between them and thepOithi, 
the prediction of the Druid Caichear ; apd, 
ewtering into consultation, , they detertiiined 
l^pon des^patching Ith — Pom, the son of 
Breogan, in quest of the West isle. Some 
thfuk ^Itb 'discovered the island in a starry 
winter night, with a telescope,^^ from the top 



''^ The bard, /having been ignorant of the real leaden of the fieigs and 
^the Brig^ntes, adopts tlie name of the -prlneipal Bei^^c tribe, the EtUeartit 
|o4f iga^ea£etg^e4,cWef^ill; and thatof^tl^nn^ter, Ur or 0/r Jl^^ 
cormpted intp EiryambM^ in which a fortress had been erected, to denote t 
ikctitiout ehieftaiil of the Brigantes. The bird ha^g been equally ignorant 
of the soffidsed father of those heroes, denotninates /him either G«|£n»£, whidx 
•ignifiea a warrtor^^-'oe MUeadbt ^ nttBtrt and, not having known that the 
Sibhearni were a Belgie tribe, and the 3rigantcs a Celtic one, he not only 
blends those distinct families into one, but deduces both from the same 
litiBVtdhite fincstge. The predominance of the Belgae oyer the Celts of Irehuid 
tttay, nbttetfastatndiDg the blunder cbmmitted by> the bards, in denominating 
the Brigantes a 'Scythian tribe^ be ixiferred 6om the frequent mention of 
flloie OotMt names, "Scota, Eibhear, Amhirgin, Caichear, &c« andfrgm 
their ^oiisj^icuous ^figure m Irish history. 

. ^ The improbability of this story would have destroyed its credit, . if it 
were aot revived bj the ^v. fids. O'Cooor* ivho laliDfins tti throiigii 9toAoi 
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of the towefr of Brigantia ; but it appeilf s *th« 
inhabitants bf- both countries wbte known VA 
each other long before Ith wai bora/ iti 
consequence of Eachaidh^^^ the last king 'of 
the Plr Bolgi and son of Ere, having married 
Taillte, daughter of Magh-mor^r^the large 
piUin, king 6f Spain; *They used then oil 
eitlier side to practise traffic and commerce, 

'{\, i. '. ' ■ • - . '. : \ ,' ^ A^ 

tSft^ yfr wr tca xafgpt l^ht,. m if dUB^od into p^i. pnti mafaiifif^. .!« { 
note it it added,' that this Menettheus was a .genenl of the Athenians, 
in theTn^n wa^ who* on Us ret^irn to Athens, 'wai^^anUidd ; and that 
he y yis e d ;>ita Sj^ain.— RJcnunHibern. script* Ttt. c« (yCo^or, pb 50^ 
Plutarch* however, on the contraty, informs us, that on Menesthens* return 
from the tm- df IVof, he died in th6 ide of Mdbs in tiie Archlpehgo, 
A. li, 2fpid it is dionefore probable^ as the priau^iv^ Cdti of Q»A 90$^ 
Spain^were an unlettered people, that the tower in questiop had been erected 
h7, or in hooor of, some other Menettheus, and in an age posteritor to his» 
11ie.?Mtt(roeCadielis qnpMt through XeidBg, bf Mr* O^Coocir; bat 
Keating did not believe a word of the assertion; nor does Strabo insinuate 
that an object could be seen y>ver the cooyexity of the sea, at a distance 
of otte-himdred and fifty leagues It is hy bo means improbable that th^ 
author of the Psalter of Cashcl, or some previous Irish writer, had taken 
the hint from the account of ftrabo» 

94 I am of opinion that the name FoMi or UMif applied to that fielgic 
icpt, which 6cctipie4 part of the county Cork in the sttond ocntury, w» 
given hj Ptolemy in imitation of some Socbadb^ (pronounced E^y or Tohy\ 
wlio was their lung. Keating seems to confirm the truth of this supposition, 
by infiMrm^g us that the prounce of one of them, /who was called JEscMft 
Ahhradb-rvaidAt extended from Cork to Lunerick, and thence eastward, ti^ 
the meeting of the three waters, or the aiBatt JSreogain at Waterford. And^' 
as an additional corroboration, theold translation of Keating, p. 6, informs , 
us that one of those Socbaidh*s was s»f oamed Mmho^ .unpfypK that his 
ttttitoiTwistieiiatcd ln'Mbii8tcr,r-* •' -■ -^ ;-%..i. 



9^^9^, ea^di^figepf tlfeir wasps aod ^^va^]^ 
f^e wi^ ^i^ojtl^; w that ^i? Spau^ia*c|$ 
flpCTf ijlpii, foi^ the Ipak ifqre acqija^o^pcj 

. f^th %ip pw^flpre^ a Ship, 9Xi^ '^ Wi|? 

H^H; ^ ^ilej^ until they fxriv^ ia t)^ 
Bfjipth of lJf4mA/ ?t -¥<»^ J<Ac.«'^ ^ 4» i<^ 
ianded, he sacrificed to Neptune. On this, 

himSn the Sootio language, i.e. in G|aoi(ttieaig 

in the satue- ton^e, and said, lkAt he was 
i^9m^^4 9C¥agqS.»? tte ¥fer§tlji^p«piiyea> 
and that &e< Scolac language was his • native 

passage in the Bo<^ (^Conquests, aiisept diat 

fe ^cotie ^^uajge, calj^, Q^^^ealgrr. 
Gallic, wt^ the. native tongue .of N^raheadh 
— Poetry, and his peopjcj^' and cpi]iseq,v^n,tij, 

9f, thi% F«i 5i%— .9flsi W?.4 a^sp of the 
Tuath De £)ah^n' — Bamni. JV>r Gaodhal 

thiaii yo^^ in the puhhie schoods, h^ore 



^ Keating* p. 263. 



0" Magh Ithci U» pUia of OOTQI a ftar^i^,t{v,^^ 



ScytWa to Irejbwd; «iid thp IM. KwkgiM 
WW ti^ co|iifHpa Ux^gmgP'in 3c!y^W»» wb^ 
Neimheadh came thence/" RiqliwniiQr^H^ 
primate of jFplftnfi, ip W^ l^q^k wuceniltig 
tlif^ <^gifi qf ^ Q^lie fHul. th^ G^MA^hU, 
^jff , * the ^^lip I)w Mn cQn»taDt)]F wed 
ifi^reiand M»we line ftfriv^I of |^e.iiii}|«fui, m« 
l)iifi4r^ and thirty year§ a^ t!^. ^fl^ 

tnis Ealga-r^iJiLe 9()t|i)e Island, aqd ffyymmA 
by three princes, sons of Cheannada mil- 
bheoil-^be hoeey-moWthed 4ifiman elbpring, 
who were then quaneUin||^ Iq Ulster abQUt s^, 
nuqiiber of jewel^i^ (wfaltbj^ ilii t]b.e Iftte trans- 
lation) , which w^re left them in ^yel. |tK. 
marched wit^ 9nei hundred Gad^iaQ9 tf^ 
mee^t t^em;, Svas, cpviteou.sty receiyqd ^p4. 
chosen wnpire. Qn ta^jg^ Ij^y^i hQMr^^^^i 
he was suspected of a design, to iAvajje) t^Q 
island, and in consequence,. ^a.p Coilj^y-nth^ 
son of th^lqg.or forest, wassfajt in. pursuit 
with a force of one hundred a-^d fiftiJf Xfi^^*, 
A desperate battle was fought between them 



ffC«w«wdll^..(i(e,q)|(Kim«»<i>«^^ ' S ff ti PHfr^ fi fr 
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^ttmfniigllear, aecordiog to' others. Ith died 
«f his wounds upon his ritnniy and Mileatius 
died in Spaiii.9^ 

The Milesians' coU^tftea^ a ftircte' f6f'^^ 
invasioti of Ireland, and to revenge^ the 
murder of Ith. - The total • of therr fleet was 
li^ftj ships, in each of whi^^h thieilS were 
thirty wanriors, besides their wives arid at- 
tendants. The number of chieftains 'Was 
ft)rt^, as we are informed by Eochadh^a 
iVoinn; 111 A poem beginning with 

Their denominations taken from the names 
of mountains in Ulster, Xeinster and Munster, 
are given !t)y^ Keating; and. amohg^ them I 
fiiid tKe following ones, which, I believe, are 
allGotHic ; vfz, Seadhgha,' Fulman,'Mantan, 
Caichear,Siurge, Er,Orba, Fearann, Feargna, 
EnitJn,!featan,Goistean,S6bhairc^, Jiibhear, 
Aittihirgin and Ir. 

Keating thinks the Brigarites of Britain 
descended from the family iii Ireland, which 



^ •* Keating, p; 265.' Hie retrograde genealogy to Noah foQowi, and if 
tneed, according to holj Connac Mac Cuileannain, frpm Galamh<-i'a 
CiMmpioii, thmngli Celtic names aignifying trees, plains, pitchcid UttH 
diaaipknu, dmgfatert abti^ity, lali' Idea and WHitc handi^ atc^^ " '' 



lu^ounl^ for .tjb0 «i%Diy wordsi df the ^mm 
^ig)aificatio^;.tl^9t -are |o beifouod in- British 
apd Irish :-, 1^9 alsoi iofortns'ius^ idooit^the 
Britons cQpiefl^ftfffittie Id^b, not only m.tbeir. 
langi,^§p, < bfit J |j(| inany of the polhe x^ufttama 
|tndmapn«pff;i.^\thatftfu$trioii8f}^ . 

Their .fleet i^rmed «t IaM(^ieBr:Siaifigei<m 
or )^(^:|foTd h^r^w^^ t^rteen btrndaed y^ars 
beforet^^biflt)! q^ QhrmU aflcordsfiglto liiM 
clironolpgy of l^ly^hrooioony Coisnmc !Mac 
Cuileannaiii an^tbe ^ok pi JjurmMOA. Hie 
Tuatha De D wan^ iaasembled^ .andLitkreiR la 
ii^agia mist oy^r thiQip, so that they imagified 
the island had the appearance of a pig's baek, 
and hence Ireland is spi9elWies nftmed Hag 
Island. The sons of. Mileadh , were then 
driven from tbe shore by the spells of .the 
Tuatha DeJPanann> till they west round 
Ireland, and landed at IniQhe$ir JSeeine-^tbei 
estuary of Kenmare, and,, after they came 
asbore, they marched tft SUftbh Mis^ where 



flp JCeating> old tnnt.pi 50^ Yet the toamacrsii^d cystoma jof ikeBrilovf 
in tire tisne of Jplius Cksut were'tboie o£ sa^get; and in that of. Tbdtm, 
Ih^y w^re; JQdebted to! the: Romans, and pafticuiarl]^ to A^i^hs If'r thit 
degree oC ciyilisatipn which ^ th<qr , thfn^ .enjujed* '|.') . ,[■>,, \ ')'' 

>°^ The vcrj name of this harbour is presnmptiTe ertdenoe that the MikiiMi 
poem was written after the seventh century ; for in the Kcood it va9 olki 
Modopua b]i FiBlemj) aa^ tt theanoith* Moda hf^ ^^ 



tbdr. Dnu<is' met iheta. * Aimhif grn asktd 
hat i«nMe*< B«fifa» is 1113^ >nfiiiiej sttM ^e^ 
and :itiis7.iinft*tiie('til^t« i^teiid'is'edileld Bkti^ 

wheftfejfasdiilii laet^ttteM. * A^m^&iiske& 
iscF vm^i >tsiji' m^^ k l^dbltt, ssiid' ^fae, 
ancb frbni)fifei iA«PdtUihti<if '«j ^^^tei^ FddhTa. 

«iid&desio/Feaaih(Btkiy i»«hferd^!fecy ^erclriifet^ by 
th9nthi«e'6oiis Of'([ieaiifiiada; a^tlie head of 
thair enidha<iteid hOit. The ^oris'of Milcadh 
demanded feafCkioi<a^ri^t-setH^eht i^i'^ptstt- 
ing the- cwatitiy, fhkfe th6 sKiiis of Geartnatdai 
'^iwy aa^ntelf&Ai' tka« th^j ilbt!kid abi^ ifh^ 
d&moti <ift}^^i d^fi^ bi^Mk^ A^mhh'gih^ 'Birt 
declared, tlmt if he would pro nounce a false 
<W€» tHftf yp»d^ti«>y;hiM 
^e^i(0!Si- iiira«,(i.tt»^ t^j' shauidr^ b&icfe M 
the harbour of SfeJflifitfdtSlkM^; €mmU aitd 






set out nifie waves, to s^t ; and that i£.they 
should, effect a landing in spite of tfaeTualiift 
De Dandnn, they should liave the command 
of the country. This proposal was :a;gTeed 
to» and the Milesians complied \rilli the 
injunction. The Druids. of die Tuatha De 
ThaQ&aa ^ raised a violent storm by nagic, 
>vhich desperately agitated the sea^ and Doam^ 
son of Mileadhy pronounced thaft it ivas a 
magical wind ; yes, says Amhirgin/*^ The 
storm destroyed Donn'sship, in Tfhtch one 
hundred and . four souls perished. Ir was also 
drowned, and buried in Sceilg MhichiL*^ 
Eireamb6n steered to Inmhear Colpa — Dro- 
gheda harbour, so called in commemoxation 
of Colpa the swordsman, son of Mileadh, 
who was drowned there. Eibhear and his 
division of the fleet landed at Inmhear Seeine 
— the estuary of Kenmare — Cean mhara. 
In three days after landing, he met Eire the 
wife of Mac Gr6ine — the Son of the Sun, on 
Sliabh Mis,'°6 ' where fell F^ls, wife of Un, 



^ Keating, p. 291. 

^ Idem. p. 293 — * wliose shallow lurface,* according to the old translation^ 
* forciblf attracts' every bird thit flies <Tver it.' The name of this rock, Which 
was dedicated to Michael the Arch-angel, is a corroborating proof that the 
Mile^n story was invented after the introduction of the Christian religion 
in Ireland. 

'^ A mountain within seven miles of Tralee. Its sosunift m dlstin- 
guiabed by a £onbificati«i called CMair (knrtM^ which m sttppoicd to 
be^H^rc liuui two thooiand on« hundred feet above the level of the bay. It_ 
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9€« of Ugbe ; and from her the vale of jSliabh 
Mis, ia named Gleaa F^is/'^^' * la the same 
batklelei) Sc&t^y the wife of Mileadh; and it 
is at the north of this ridt she is buried, on 
the sea side/ The Gaoidhil in this battle 
sustained a loss of three hundred soldiers, 
but thejr killed one. thousand of the Tua^ 
De Daaiao, and entirdy routed their army. 
^ Eight ladies of quality also died at this time, 
aoaong ^ehom was Serine, from whom the 
estuary of Kenmare was called ; and Eial, 
wife Lughadh, son of Ith, died through 
fehame^ because her husband had seen her 
naked after returning from swimming ^ hence 
the river has been known eveir since by the 
name of Inmhear Fcile/^*^* 

Eii^ar's forces marched on to Inmhear 
Colpa, and joined Eireamhon's. The com- 
billed army challenged theTnatha De Dandnn 



it coxnpoKd of hfm stooea, focmiflg 9 rude wail fifteen iaU iii,thickii6u, tod 
in lome parts nine in height The wall runt about fifteQi hundred £eet 
diagjooallir acrofl^the innumt, ttoat on* eitremity to the otiber^ fonnini^with 
the verges of the hill an irregular triangle, within which the inaccessible 
pa]:ts of the. moujitaiB are included. About the xentre of the wall, two 
Ip9i|^ge8» each abput eleven Uef, wide^ whic^ I mj^pfm^ ni^qx. gfttewjajfs. are 
left of^ni— a94 iofiidt the wal}» sij^or-ei^ sqpare. piivmair bo observed: 
these^]9)fgiu4e u»fpn^ed.mfu wece^witbWf I^y repipU^i>Q».t.v^tfi wtt^Mf". 
This mde building is by some of, the bards called a palace, 
• ^ Tkis^ Itdf if slil comniemonited bx the tohabttants of » village situate 
•t tlM. I|i|^ qI SMk Mia. Thef 9R7 sUe W«« bwved 'm a ne%fabonnn^ 
diur^i^irMi ciOM Cflft-BllKte. >" HoHling, p.t9» 
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and diey dame to an engagement at Taillean, 
where the sons of Ceannada were entitely 
roiited* , Mac Gr^ine — the son of the sun^ 
was ftkdn by Aimhirgin, Mao Coill — soii of A 
Ic^ or wood, by Eibhear, and Mac Ceaeiit 
— son of the ploughshare, by Eireamhon — 
EastMunsier. Their three queens were ako 
killed, namely Eire, Fodhkt and Banba; 
three names of Ireland. 

The remains of the Tuatha De Dan4nn 
hating been banished, Irdand became the 
property of the Milesians."^^ The bards are 
unanimous in opinion, that it was divided 
between two of the sons of Mileadh ; but do 
not agree in the division. Some assiga the 
nortii of li^and from liie Boyne — Boimi,***^ 
to Eii^amhou — East Munster, and the south 
from the Boyne"* to Eibhear (the Ibeami 
of Ptolemy-) This division is objected to by 



^ 0*Halloran'i HlaC of IreLuid, tntrod. V. IL ^ 102, w sccortiqg to the 
jBook of Invabions, Psalter of Cashel, GioQa Coamhain and Torna Eigis, from 
Aagear Rkdai, th^ coaimerekl cauieway, to tlse ftorth eztr«mky 4if trtland. 

™ Or, Accordiof «o the ^bore authorities, frofm At^nr Rinda Mnath«mr<l, 
including; t^e couoty. Clare, and the other couatiet south of that Ikie of road 
which titended fnoixi Gsdway to Dublin. Hie tradition of the first settlement 
of the Belgx in Irelandy is thus recorded^ and also in other parts of Keating't 
iammf^ in wUch unt^mt kfltMrdiedt that tw<6 ptotincts of Mtuiittr; which 
were called jDmim/ ^iriMir) «r ^ MMi&<ol frdyn^, were vngfltd^^ibkeir. 
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Keating and others^ because Eireamhon was 
known to possess the provinces of Leinster 
and Connacht. In confirmation of it, the 
royal palace of Eireamhon, which was called 
Rath Beathaidh, was situate at'Airgeadrois, 
upon the side of the river Nore — Eoire, in 
Ossory — Osruighe. ' The province of Ulster 
was assigned to Eibhear, son of Ir, son of 
Mileadh, and to some other Milesian chiefs; 
and the district of Corcalugbaidh in Desmonli 
— Deas-Mumhan, to Lughaidh, son of Ith. 
The province of Ulster"* was also known to 
be occupied by R6ghraidhe, son of Sithrighe, 
a descendant of Eibhear, son of Ir. Hence 
the name, of Clanna Rdghrdidhe is given to 
the real Ultonians, and all their descendants, 
who went into the different provinces for the 
sake of conquest ; for instance the expedition 
of the ClannaR6ghr2lidhe into Leinster, i.e. the 
descendants of Conuill Ch6arnuigh, who went 
into Leix— Laoighis ; the posterity of Feargusa 
Mac Roigh, who settled in Conmhacne in 
Coriacht, and in Corcamruadh apd Kerry — 
Ciaruidhe, in Munster ; the family of Dwyer 
— Duibhidhir, of the race of Cairbre Cluith- 



"* ThU di^ion alludes to the tradition of the em^patioii 6f tht EibhcMV 
of Ptolemy from the south ,to the aorth of IrtUnd. 
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eachair, son of Conchorb, &c. wlio came 
from Lein8ter into Munster/ ^ But it was long 
after Eibhear and Eireainhon had divided . 
Ireland, that these tribes removed from their 
own conniries into other parts of the island. 
It is evident also, that it was in the time of 
Mnireadhaig Thirigh, that the thveeColla^ with 
their relations, • went from Conacht to seek 
settlements in Ulster, where they sdzed upon, 
a great part of the province Moume, viz.^ — 
Modharn or Mor rinn, Ui mac Uais and Ui 
Chriomhthainn, where naany of their posterity 
still remain; as Reginald — Raghnall, earl 
of Antrim, theMaguires — Maghnidhir, Mac 
Mahons — Magh-mathghamhna, OHanlon's 
— UaHanluain, with their several branches/ 
* The descendants of Cormac Gaileang, who 
were some of the posterity of Eibhear, csame 
into Conacht, namely, the Gailenga, the 
Looneys — Luighne, from whom the.O'Haras 
— Ua Heaghra, and the O'Garas — Ua 
Gadhra/"3 

Five of the principal chiefrains attended 
Eireamhon— ^EastMunster, or the Brigantes, 
to his part of the country. Five also went 



^ Keating, ^ 305.**Thii part of the bardic history thrdwt cooudcrabk 
light upoathe con^aetu and ctmgntioa of the Selgic ve^tk 
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with Eibhear (tfielbemi of Ptolemy), namdj 
Caichear, Mantan, Eun, Oige and Fulman."* 
* Eibhear ^md Eireambon leigned for one 
year, till a dispute aroae b^ween tbein about 
the, possession of the three most fertile hitis 
in Ireland.'"^ In thra battle Eibhear was 
defeated. During Eireambon's rei^ Caidier 
-was slain bj Aimhirgjn ; and the year after 
the latter was murdered by his brother 
Eireamhon, who in three years after killed 
Foiman «ad Mantan."^ 

' Some antiquaries assert, that it was 
EAreamhoa that divided Ireland into ibtir 
provinces after tlie deatii ofEibhesar. First, he 
gave the proviiice of Leixtster tx) Chrioinbthaiii 
Sciatld^li^al^ a ooblemiaQ of the S^ Bblgj— 



*^ The Oothte tribes winch settled in the lonflh and Mndl-esit of bekndt 
lirer* in maoA period of iha Bellgic hUtory prebtbly koowa t9 the Cehu hj 
thot^ names ; for they agree.exactly in point of number with Ptolemy's Belgic 
tribes or septs, ffis amount to seven; those of die bardi to sii; be^^ the 
Ji^ucd na SiooiM, or-lheBelgw of the Sbannon, and afl nearly agree in names. 
I suppose the Caud to he meant by the appellation Caichear; the Men^fii 
by Mantan; the Ibemi by Eibhear; the Fodii or UotRi by Eochaidh (pronounced 
Eohy) ; the I^emi or Jttif^»*$m by the JLnolDa Sioana. ' The Co^hmtii were 
probably known by the name of a chieftain, Fuhnan, and also by Corunnaigh ; 
and die JfreiaBori,ot yel-trhehl (a sept of the Ibemi) by that of another 
cbicCtain,. fion^ and by the appdbtun Siot Bbkin In asoitur jiart of this 
history I shall endeavour to account for the difierence of opinion which 
pievalbd among the bards xelaUve to |hc division of temtories. 

^ Kcatinii, f,307. ^Ukm^i^m. 
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the profhice of Munster to the fomr sons of 
Eibhear, namely, Er, Orba, Feoromi and 
Feargna ; the province of Cooacht to Un> , 
(son of Uige) and to Eatan, two chiefs who 
attended him from Spain ; the province of 
Uteiter in like manner he left to Eibhear, his 
brother Ir*s son/"^ , 

It wa» in the reign of Eireamhon that the 
Cniitnigh — Picts, a people of Thrace, ac- 
cording to Cormac Mac Cuileandin, arrived, 
not in the north of Ireland, as Bede asserts, 
but in Wexford harbour. Except a feDr, 
who settled at Breaghmaigh in Mcath, they 
were compelled to steer to Caledonia, by 
EiFeamhon."^" 

Aft©' axeign of fourteen years, Eireamhon 
died in Rath Beafhaidh, on the bank of the 
J^ore' — Eoir,*'* at Airgeadrods, and A.M. 
2752, his three sons^, Mnimhne — Munster, 
Luigbne — Barony of Leny, and Laighne — 
Leinster, possessed the sovereignty. Munster 
die^ and Leny- and Leinster were slain in 
the third year by the sons of Eibhear.**^ 
A.M. 2755 ' Eun, Orba, Fearan and Fearg»a, 
the four mois^ of Eibbeax, keki the savereignfty 

■'^Thttii.cl the Roytllriih Acad. V.lJ.Mixt. of Fable and Fact, p.l5. 
*« Keating, p. ftfi. 
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of Ireland but one year, and were slain bjr 
Irial the prophet/ 

A.M. 2786, Conn maol — .C. tttebald, son 
of Eibhear, ruled thirty years. He was the 
first king of the line of Eibhear, and fought 
twenty-five battles against the race of Eirea-, 
mhon ; in each of which, according to the 
old translation, he proved yiptorious/*' 

The remainder of Keating's history is taken 
up, by way of episode, with the bursting forth 
of rivers and lakes, and the clearing plains 
from trees. Battles are stated to have been 
fought between the descendants of Heber 
and Heremon, generally with alternate suc- 
cess, although the power of the latter was 
diminished by the defection of a party of 
the Brigantes, who went over to Heber, or 
the Eibhearni ; by the departure of a great 
number whom Heremon sent with theTuatha 
De Dan^nn, and the Picts, into Scotland — 
Caledonia; and by the banishment of others."" 
The theatre of war extended chiefly from 
Conacht through Munster to Leinster. 



^ Keatmg, p. 63. 

>^ p. 105. ^The old translation infonnt iu, that the Milenan soldiery in 
process of time degenerated into a barbarous and rebellious nice. Thejr were • 
not only seditions but inhuman toward their princes ; for * which practices^ 
the monarchs by degrees weeded them out of the kingdom.' 
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Such is the History of Ireland, as it is faith-. 
fuHy compiled from Bardic Songs. Though 
clouded with fable, a glimmering light appears 
through the obscurity of the narration, which 
illumines a considerable part of Ptolemy's 
map of Ireland, The mixture of fable evinces 
the simple and uneducated state of Ihe 
human mind in those days of barbarism. 
And the obscurity of the relation may be 
accounted for, from the circumstance of the 
bardic history having commenced long after 
the planting of the first tribes, when their 
tradition became confused both as to the 
time of emigration and the countries whence 
they came. The confusion was also increased 
by different bards having, from time to time, 
resumed the history, revised and altered it, 
according to the taste of the times and the 
vanity of their patrons. 

Keating informjs us"^ that at one period 
the poets and bards of Ireland amounted to 
one thousand, two hundred in number ; and 
surely the population must have been very 

^ p. 14 and 30. 
I 
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thin, wheiv they are said to have constitufed 
a third of the inhabitants of this isle. Every 
chieftain retained a certain number of them 
to record the actions of his family, and each 
principal bard commanded a retinue of thirty 
poetic dependant's. This author adtls,**^ 
that the hduses of bards were considered as 
sanctuaries : their persons were sacred, their 
property inviolable, exelnpt from plunder and 
taxes. And notwithstanding the enjoyment 
of lands in fee simple, and the privilege of 
being billeted upon the inhabitants, from All- 
hallow-tide till May, they weref paid for every 
poem they composed by those who employed 
them- Their idleness, and avaricQ, joined 
probably with their disgusting adulation and 
satire, provoked the people at diflferent times 
to petition for. their banishment. 

The first settlers in Ireland were Gaill^ — a 
name generally spelled GaoilL They were 
savages unacquainted with agriculture, and 
probably ignorant even of the use of clothes. 
—They occupied temporary wretched huts 
within their duns or fortresses, whose ramparts 
were raised upon hills, or in the bosom of 
woods. While this infant society lived in* 

■ ■ ' ." ' -.11.1 n I . 

«»4 Keating, p. 34. 
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the^ interior of this island, abd wanderedt 
about with their herds and flocks, according 
as 3ome parts became depastured and others 
invited to fertile plains, some time must have 
elapsed before bards could be encouraged 
to describe their petty chieftains as a highly 
polished, martial and enlightened ra^e j still 
less to celebrate their ancestry. 

Jn process of time, however, herds and 
flocl^s increased jn number; pppulation grew 
apace, property became; of valae, and com;- 
merce was managed by the conmiut^tiQi^ 
of wares^ Tho idle, ambitious and nee^j 
coveted the possessions of the wealthy. Th«? 
right; of nieum €t tuum was decided by the 
sword, and the victorious chieftain seized xxpotK 
the herds and territories of the vanquished. 
The abundance of food thus obtained, a^(| 
the want of specie, must have naturally pro- 
duced hospitality; and those guests wefQ 
preferred, who, in poetic strains, were begt 
qualified tQ clothe vice with the garb oC 
virtue, Qipd who possessed the knack of 
speciously deducing the lineage of ravage 
chiles ftOm fictitious celebratejd heroes, or 
renowped kings. The chief merit of Irish 
metrical composition seemed to consist not 
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in the narration of probability or truth, but in 
supernatural achievements, or in extravagant 
panegyric ; and the expected applause of the 
auditory operated as a premium for fiction 
and rhapsody. 

In gleaning facts from such productions, 
the Irish historian must have some beacon in 
view — a sort of polar star to guide reason 
through this wild and pathless region of ro- 
mance. And it fortunately happens that the 
light reflected from the east, through Caesar's 
Commentaries, Tacitus^ Life of Agricola, the 
Map of Ptolemy, and the works of other 
foreign writers, blending with the rays twink- 
ling from our bardic history, tend to dissipate 
that almost general darkness which concealed 
the first settlers in this isle. Richard of 
Cirenchester, a priest of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, one of the most learned historians of 
his time, has also contributed considerably 
to its evanescence. These and other writers 
afford materials which are, for the most 
part, dfeveloped in the laboribus researches 
pf Whitacre and Ledwich; two divines who, 
guided by this combined illumination, have 
in the investigation of truth, opened new 
views to the eye of the historian.' 
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To enable the reader to judge indulgently 
of this novel attempt to reconcile the bardic 
Irish tribes to those of Ptolemy, the author 
hopes- it will be considered that Ptolemy 
was a Greek writer, who had acquired his 
knowledge of Ireland through Roman traders. 
And, consequently, his attempts to convey 
the Celtic and Gothic pronunciation of the 
names of tribes cannot be expected to be 
free from error. However, making due al- 
lowance for his opportunities of information, 
the denominations may be truly said to be, 
like the outline of his map, surprisingly 
accurate. 



■?=fe 
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PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS 



Ireland, one of the denominations of this 
island, is a compound word, composed of 
the Gothic syllables ir and land; of which 
the first syllable is probably a Gothic imita- 
tion of the Celtic iar or er — the west.'^v it 
might have received this appellation, which 
h less ancient than the name Eire or Eiritiy 
from its Belgic inhabitants, among whose 
family, the Danes, Norwegians and Anglo- 
Saxons, it was anciently the usual appellative 
and is still continued. Eire or JEirin, the 



**> In the< Annali of Iniffallcn, nrhich were compiled in the thirteeotli 
centuiy, Ireland it called Er. 
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primitive appellation, which is yet in, use 
among those inhabitants who converse in 
Irish, is that by which it is designated 
by the most ancient foreign writers who 
have noticed this island. It is composed 
of iar or er — the west, and of i or in — an 
island."* And tliis name was probably given 
by those Celtic emigrants from Britain^ who 
had first settled in Ireland, and ascertained its 
insular state, as well as its relative position. 

The most ancient foreign authors who men- 
tion Ireland, are Julius Caesar and Diodorus 
Siculus."^ The former calls it Hibemia, 
a word latinized in imitation of Mibh or 
e6A-cir-m— the territory cif the west isle. It 
is pronounced, eet7^er-^m; but with an aspirate 
and Latin termination, it probably sounded to 
foreign ears thus, Heev-er^nia or Hee-ier-^ma. 
Dionysius Periegetes, in the third year, and 
Strabo, about the year 20 of the Christian 
aera, term it u^ — I-er-ne. Fomponius Mela, 
A. D. 44, and Juvenal, A. D. 82, call it 



"0 Vid the Transaction* of the Royal Irish Academy, KfivL of Fable and 
Fact, v. XIII, Parti, p. 6. 

■>7 As to the pretended qiiotatioofe froin Himiico the Carthaginian, they 
may be at least doubted. The work ascribed to Orpheus of Crotona, is 
certainly spurious ; and Aristotle's treatise, 2)e Mundof is supposed, tq hMrc 
been written about the reign of Augustus, 
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Juv-er*rtk,"* apparently in iinitatioii of liie 
Celtic pronunciation, ihh or ew-cr^iii-rrr the 
country of Er*in. In the Becotid century, 
Ptolemy calls it . im^nt^ — Iv-»-ni-a ; in the 
third, Marcianiis Heracleotes denominates it 
luT-er-ni-a, and. in the fourth, Claudidn calls 
it I-er-ne. Moi t of those writers seem to' have 
been led into error by Caesar, who was the first 
that introduced the consonant n in the penul* 
timate syllable; By Dioscorides, an author 
of the first century, it is property denominated 
Hib-er-i, and in the epistle toCaroticus, wlaeh 
is ascribed to St. Patrick, Ibh-eir-i-a. 

Considering the rude arid illrshaped vessels 
of antiquity, the infant state of navigation, 
the distance of other countries from Eirin, it 
is unlikely that tliis remote ivest isle. had. re^ 
ceived its early inhabitants, from smy couiitFy 
faifther distant th^n Gaul. On the other haiid , 
it may be fairiy inferred, from the vicinity of 
Britain tb Eirin, the abundant populatiqn of 
the firmer island in the time pf iuUus Cqesar, 
its state of goversabentt. the coa>8ieqi|en{t fre^ 
quency of internal war, conjoined with, the 
shifting pastoral lUfe of its Celtic ii^iabitants^^ 

' .«*^ fat. «, 1. 5. -^ • '~T ' ■••'.' !. ^""^ .' ' : ;. ..;... 

*^ CsBf. de bcl G»l. 1 5, «,^ 14, Interiores plcrmo fro^^eQ^ ooii «er^t 
*c4' lactc ct carhe tirunt ' 

K 
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and wilii their ignorance of agriculture and 
s>f the arts, that the first settlars in Eirin 
.wer6 a part of the redundant population of 
Britain. These tribes arrived here either in 
queiit of pasture for their cattle, or as fugi tires 
fix»n the devastation of war. Those reasons 
considered with the savage character, which 
kncient foreign writers bestow upon. Ireland, 
induce trie to believe that they had emigrated 
irom Britain eveti earlier tlian the Rev. Mr. 
Whitaker asserts. And, as we have, no 
aifthentic map of Eirih prior to the second 
century of the Christian sera, nor any au- 
thentic account of its inhabitants, prior to 
the first century before the Incarnati(», it 
iiece^arily follows, if this supposition be 
well grounded, that those first settlers are 
unknown to history. 

In ages after the British Graill had planted 
themselves in Eirin, this isle received other 
tribes, which differed from them in language, 
manners and customs. And as some of these 
"emigrated from Gaul, .whicli was chiefly oc- 
cupied with Celtic inhabitants, i it becomes 
^feces^ary to n^oitice- their reOatrVe} situation, 
prior to the Roman invasion of that countcy, 
Wilhoiit indulging in conjfectiire; or rjClying 
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implicitly upon the accounts of ancient hisi 
torians; it maybe 'sa:felj asserted, that both 
the Celts and Goths bad in v^ry remde times 
emigrated from the east toward tiie west^'^o 
The Celtae moved first, the Goths followed 
in the fear; and these, it appears, were 
pursued by the Sclavi or Venedi, a family** 
which di£(ered from the latter, in language 
and manners, as widely as tiie latter were, ih 
these respects, dissimilar from the first. The 
Celts continued their emigration until' they 
arrived in the west of Eunice, where they 
planted themselves in Gaul arid Spain. The 
Goths, took possession of Germany, whence 
they sent colonies throughout Scandinavia^ 
Denmark, Iceland^ the Orkneys, &c. Pt4or 



uo These £anvtliei, though diitinct, are confoanded in Orecitn and Romto 
hifUir^ . Thus ; the inhabitants of Gernumy are not only dcnoQUDatftd 
C«//x, which was the proper. name of the Gauls ; but both are absurdly called 
CimSri, after a small Gothic tribe, which occupied part of the penkiiula <if 
Jutland. CiwUftr signifiea in Gothic a rthhtr^ and at the Tcntones and Ganli 
were probably competitors in plundering acts, they acquired the name of the 
most distinguished robbers. The Rr«. Mr. Whitaker, ffom the affinity' 6f 
names, cposfdera the Sicasibri^ who were leated in Gcldria, as a Cimbric Sept; 
but these were a German tribe, known from others by the name oifibUrt 
for vitiory ; ligb, victory, camper^ a combatant. The andents, in the opinion 
of Mr. Finkmoa, were niuioiiiainted with the north beyond the 5S® ; and 
they were so ignorant of the manners and languafcf of die Oodia and Cdta 
as to believe both toht the same people. 

V Among othernatMQf the RtttBiani arc descendaau of thoie SdaTonians. 
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to the invasion of Gaul by JuUus CdBS»v^ the 
Rhine sep.^'rated those two great nations 
JTiQift eax^h other. ; TheCeltee, Geltae, Caiil or 
Gpdll, synonimovs appellations^ which, as 
Mr. Whitaker asserts, probably mean wood- 
iamhrs^ occupied at first all Gaul ; bat in 
the time of Julius Coesar, the Belgae, Gothic 
tribes from Genna:ny, were seated upon the 
west bank, of that river, which they wrested 
from the Celts, probably long before his 
ftrnyaL 

As Gaul l^s^e populous, and land of 
value, some tribes became. powerful at the 
^xp^pse of others. Th6 result of frequent 
w£^:i^nab]ed the strong tq seize upon. the 
poseession^ of the weak, who, in consequence, 
were compelled to seek territories elsewhere. 
The narrow straits of Doyer invited those 
nnhappy fugitives, as well as those, who led 
an errant pastoral life, to an island presenting 
pasture and abounding with game. There 
the only enemies, to contest dominion, were 
probably the wild beasts which reposed within 
the .umbrage of extensive forests. !5uch an 
island, so contiguous to a country abundantly 
stocked with inhabitants, qpuld not long 
reniain unexplored. And the fact is evinced, 
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among other circuxnstoDces, by the populous 
state of Britain; by the ignorance of its . 
inhabitants, v^ith regard to their ancestry ,*3» 
and by the occupation of £irin in the tipii^ 
of Julius Caesar. . 

A variety of circumstances enable us to 
trace the Gallic posterity into Britain^ The 
similarity of geniQs,^^^ the Celtic cunning, 
curiosity, credulity, and desire .of novelty ; 
the same mshn^ss in running into danger, 
the same consternation when in it.'^^ Both 
originally wore their .hair long, i^nd a beard 
upon the upper lip. Their languages were 
similar, their religion and superstitious rites 
the saiDe.'^^ The form of their houses ; was 
rotund.'^^ Their implemaits of hu$b^];id];y 
and arms, including the military chariot, 
whose wheels were armed with scythes, were 



^ Tac Agric. S. 1 1. Ceterum Briuniiiain qui mortelct inilio cohierinty 
^ndigenae an advecti, ut inter barbaros, panitn cumpertum. ' 

>» Strab. Gcog. v. 1. p. 305* Ingeiiio Galloram partim aimiles sont. 

^^ Tac. Agric S* U. In deputcendit pericuiis eadem aitdacia, .& ubi 
adTenere, in detractandis eadem formido.— £t Strabo, p» 302. de Gallii 
loqnena : — ^intolerabilet sunt ubl vincunt, & ubi irincuntur, plan^ conttcrnatL 

% Tac. Agr. S. 1 1. £orum tacra deprehendas, luperttitionum pertuasione i 
•ermo hand multom diveniw. 

^ Csu Ac beL GaL 1 5. S. 10,— creberrimaque asdificia ferl Gallicia 
coDiimUia. And Strabpi ipeaking of the Gauls: domoi e tabulis & cratibnt 
construunt rotondat. 
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the s^me in both countries.^^r) But the Britons 
were clad in skins,*^* and were more simple 
and barbarous^'^' b^c^ause they emigrated 
before their Celtic and Belgic ancestors had 
better clothing, and before the Gauls -were 
partly civilized by the Greeks of Marseilles, 
iand the Romans of Narbonne^ 

Beside those corresponding circumstances^ 
which evince the identity of family, the 
traditional names by which they were kaown 
to theii: neighbours, may be adduced as 
corroborating^ evidence. The Germans, who 
isubstituted the letter w for g, itlways called 
those Gauls, Who occupied the west side 
of the Rhine, JVallish^ — a deilomisation 
equivalent with GaUish, a word corrupted 
from Oailh They even bestoived the same 
name upon their own countrymen the Long^ 
beards^ because they happened to settle 
in , Gallia Transalpina, since denominated 
after them, Lombardy ; a territory which 
previously belonged to the Gauls. Those 



^ Whit. Maoches.— >The Gaub were indebted to the Pcniana, probably 
' through the Greeks of Marseilles, for this military chariot* 

^ Cass, de bel. GaL L 5. S. lOy-^rpelUbasque sunt vestiti. 

'^ Strabb Geog. V. I. p. S05r-partim simplidores & magis baibari, aideo 

ut quidam eorum ob imperitiam cascos nuUos conficiant, cum tamen lacte 
abondcDt. 
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LiOng-beards had, in consequence of &mine, 
been expatriated the north of Genpany about 
A. p. 384* Those Saxons also^ who occupied 
part pf the coast of the Cimbric Chersonesus, 
called the opposite Britons, whom the north 
^ea separated from them^ Wallish^ or Brit- 
WaUishy when they wished to discriminate 
tbem from other Gauls; and they nomioated 
the island £rif-)^<tz2/ii/^23n<2/ And, after they 
subdued the Britons^ and drove those, who 
had not previously emigrated from the island, 
into WaJea and Corn-wall,'^ they still con- 
tinued the ancient denomination of Wattuh 
or WeaUas^ for those fugitives, -r— and that 
of Weallas-land and Corn-weallas, afterward 
contracted into Wales and €orn-wales, for 
those mountainous districts. The Belgte of 
the Netherlands also called the French tongue 
- Wab^ and the inhabitants of Henalt and Artois 
were nominated Walien orvWallbns, and their 
provinces WaJs-lapd ; — names synonifiMUS 
.with Gra&, : Galkn^ • GaUona or Gmil^ Ou the 
other hand) ^e Gothic letter w is changed 



UP Trans, of the Royal Irish . Adid. Y, 15. On the Mixt. of Fable and 
Fac^y. p. 27rf-rCpn^w^Il , waji anciently denominated V^ptnonia (rom the 
Pa«nonUip^5«Ig»c tribes. wli9 occupied it , Oi^ tjhkcir emigration to Ireland 
that territory teems to have been left vacaot. 
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in old French into ^ or ^a ; hence the 
word wwd was expressed by gard, zmrre^ 
guerre, Weallm^ GauUes, Com-2E?eaZ/{W, Cornu- 
gaulles/^' &c. > 

This primitive denomination G«i^ or Caiil, 
which we have already traced through all 
the points'^ of the compass, fronl south to 
north, and from east to west, was transported 
to Eirin with the British Celtic post«rity. 
Here the oniy change, which a long course of 
centuries effected in it among the Irish aad 
Alban Scots, coifsists only in the substitution 
of e for i. They, for instance, call theinselves 
Gaeli^^* but foreigners, among whom they 
include the English, Gaoill or GaiU. . ^ 

It may be infert-ed from the commutability 
of the letters c and g among the. Celts, and 
of K, c and g, among the. ancient Grecian 
writers, who call them kcp^, that the .Gauls, 
originally, denominated themselves Coill otr 
Ccilbe^ pronounced Keel and Keeke^ fmm 
the Celtic name for twods in which they lived. 
This opinion receives sonie support fibm, the 



«4X Mixt of Fable and Fact, p. 27. 

^ The bardic corruption of this name has been already explained and 
accounted for. The Irish are corzectly called Gael^ by the author of a tract 
upon the Banish wars in Ireland, the title of whick is, < Cogadh Gael re 
Gallabh,' The Wars of the Irish againit the Foreigners* 
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name Caledonia, whether it be derived, 
according to Mr. James Macpherson, from 
Cael and idoch — a region, Cael and tan — a 
country, or, according to Mr.Whitaker, from 
Caled'On — woods. A Gaul in Irish is called 
CeaUtachj and a wood, coill^ is in the ablative 
pronounced gaoill^ as in a ccoill diamhair — 
in a dark wood. The name of this people is 
metaphorically used with different meanings. 
Gal meians warf&.re, and, as if valour, gaUachy 
had exclusively been an attribute of the Celts, 
it is thus implied in their national name. As 
a family distinct from the Goths and Scl^vi, 
individuals seemed to consider themselves 
connectecl by a general tie of consanguinity . 
in consequence, the word gal or gaol^ literally 
a GauU is generally used to denote a relation ; 
as Jear gaoil—a kinsman, hrathair Gdoil, 
(literally, brother Gaul) mean a man of the 
same tribe; and luchd gaoily literally, the 
Gallic people, signify kindred. 

Yet, close as the relation was between a 
son and his parents, brothers and sisters, 
there are no words in the Celtic language, 
distinct from' those, which appear to be 
derivatives from the Latin language, to 
express this consanguinity. Thus, athair— 
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a father, seems to be derived from pater ^ 
mdthair — a mother, from wafer; bra'thair^^— 
a brother, from f rater; siur — a sister, from 
soror. And if we reflect that, amoftg the 
ancient Romans, the letter b was sometimes 
used in place of/, and that, among the Irish, 
the letter h is merely an aspirate, the Celtic 
pamas for fath^r^ mother^ bnaher^ may ba 
considered as pure X>atin, and that for isister^ 
the Celtic abbreviation of ^oror. And this 
opinion, w^hich was formed from the affinity 
observable between the derivatives and the 
Latin, is strengthened ; not only by the 
general mode of life of tliis uncultivated 
family, but, by thte promiscuous intercourse 
which subsisted among the privajte huddled 
families of Britain and Ireland.*^^ 

Beside the* traditional testimony of the 
Germans and French, and the opinion of 
Tacitus relative to the origin of the Britons, 



'^ J. Cmeip, 1.5, sect. lO,<*»Usortt liabeiit deni dBodanlque inter le 
comnimte; 4^i99ximc &4tlk«# com fratribiu, & parents cum Ubtrif: icd 
ti qui sunt ex his n^tti, eoiram habentyr Uberi, a quibus plurimum Tirgiiiet 
quaqae 49c^as rant. And the account of ^e Irish, whidi Strabo gives £rem 
report, Is not improbable, for it agrees with that wbieb Julius Csssar ^}te$ 
. of their ancestors. Strab. Oeogr. v. I. p. 307, — '< et pro honeito ducunt ?— 
palam coB.eiiber€ non cum aliis mod6 multeribus, sed ctiani cum matribus ac 
tororibus, na^) fitnr^t km ithx^mt* 
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Tre have the declaration of some of the most 
ancient and respectable foreign authors, 
relative to that of the Irish. Ari^otlie (if the 
wo*k ascribed to him be his) is quoted by 
some as an author who dehotninates Ireland 
a British isleM^ Diotdorus; about fifty-eight 
years before the Incarnation, called the inhai* 
bitants of Ireland, British : ••*•« ««* rm B^«y#» tm 
udtvttMMtrmi r^tfm^^ f^m^ f^K And the islaud is termed 
Britishy in the first century, by Dionysius 
Periegetis*^-and Pliny; in the. second, bj 
Ptoletny and Apuleius ; in the third, by 
Marcianus Heracieotes; in the fourth, by 
St. Chrysostom ; and, ito the fifth, by Saint 
Prosper. Isacius calls it West Britain :*^ in 
what agie 1 have not beeti able to , ascertain. 
If this information had been cammuhicated 
by the birrdii, the prrobibility of the narra- 
tive would strike the iiiind with conviction, . 
although their authority, with' respect to 



likiors. 

HS Theit. Ceog. Vet. P. B. Bevero. Noinlki^ Britumi* ^eqtotalli 
«im cdebrat Iiiciai in Ljcophronem.- 

/ 
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antiquity, may . be justly questioned ; but 
as it is imparted by ancient and unpreju- 
diced writers of learning and character, their 
concurring affirmation cannot be reasonably 
doubted by modem historians. 

In subsequent parts of thi3 Inquiry I shall 
endeavour to prove that most of the tribes 
of Irelaiid came from Britain ; that the 
fortifications with, or without^ souterrains, 
and the form of their houses, were similar ; 
that both used the Celtic language, the same 
arms, and mode of life; that the form of 
their letters was originally the same; and, 
that the Irish posterity continued the same 
religious worship which was adopted in Gaul 
and Britain. — Even now, after the lapse of 
ages, so striking is the resemblance in man- 
ners between this posterity aiid the Gallic 
ancestry, that one, acquainted with the 
Irish character, cannot read Julius Caesar's 
Commentaries, without perceiving several 
traits in the manners of the ancient Gothic 
and Celtic Gauls, which are common among 
the present lower order of the Irish. 
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.THE ORIGIN OF THE APPELLATIONS SCOTIA, 
SCOTI, SCUIT, AND SCUIT-LAND. 

This island having been . denominated by 
foreign authors Scotia^ and the inhabitants 
Scoti or Scuitj^^^ from the third to the fifteenth 
century, those Gothic names induced Mr. 
Ledwich to indulge in conjecture relative to 
a Scandinavian origin, and the bards to 
invent a history founded, partly, upon infor- 
mation gleaned frpm Josephus, and, partly, 
upon a play upon the name Scotia. 

This, late respectable author asserts, that *it 
is more than probable, that Scythian colonies 
did arrive here before the Incarnation.'^^ 

* The Scots issued from Scandinavia, and 
Wjere named by our Fir Bolgs, Scutien, the 
Welsh YScot ; expressing in their respective 
languages Scythians and Scots.^^^^— * And the 
Scot-bhearla, according to Irish historians, 
was the vernacular one of the Nemethians. 
All grant these were a Scythian or Teutonic 



^f By Porphyry in the third, JEthicus in the fourth, Prosper and Oroiuii 
in the fifth centuries, and subsequently by Gxldas, Kehius, Alfred, &c. 

^^ Antiquities of Ireland, page 2i. ' ^ Eadem, page 11. 
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colony. .They were probably the people of 
Worms, called Nemetes, and were seated 
about Spire and Meniz/^^ 

Irish writers, on the other hand, are unani- 
mous in asseiting, that the Normans never 
arrived in Ireland before the eighth century. 
And their'assertion is supported by ^eign 
authors* Mr. Pinkerton too says the ancients 
were unacquainted with the north, beyond 
the SS"". The Britons, according to Tacitus, 
knew nothing of^ their origin. They were 
barbarians for a century after the time of 
' Julius Cssar, and until Agricola had prevailed 
upon the nobility to suffer their children to 
> be instructed in Roman teaming. Even so 
late as the time of Bede, no memorials were 
left relative to their history, With regard to 
a Scandinavian descent upon the coasts of 
Ireland before the eighth century, all foreign 
historians at^ silent. And those widters o# 
the^ fourth, fifth and sixteenth centuries,'^ 
whom Mr. Ledwich qnotes, do not support 
bis conjecture further Aan in erroneously 
asserting that the Picts, whom' the Scots 
usually joined in their predatory excursions, 

IF Antiquities of Ireland, page M. 
*^ Eamene9» Sidoniui Apollinaris, Claadiui and ATeotinui. 
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were a Saxon people, as well as the Scots. 
As to the Scot-bhearla, hy which the Gai|ic 
or Irish language is meant, it differs in every 
respect from the Gothic, which was the 
language of every German colony, the Belg« 
of Ireland excepted.'^* With regard to the 
figurative Nemethians — micNeimidhe, whom 
Mr. Ledwich fixed about Spire and Ment^^ 
and called a Scythian colony, they are 
understood, by one of the best Insh Scholars 
of this day, n>ercly to mean * the offspring 
of poetry. '^^^ 

This island having been originally deno^* 
minated Eirin^ and its inhabitants Eirinighj 
the people of Eirin ; or Gaillj Gauls, many 
amused themselves with wild conjectures, but 
only a few had the curiosity to inquire why 
the Celtic namefs bad given place to the 
Gothic denominations, Scotia or Scuit-landj 
for Ireland, and Scoti or Scuit, for its inha* 



<^ And the deKeadantt of the Irish Scoti and the Icelandic CimbrI of the 
Itle of Man, who spei^ the Manks, a tongne half Gothic and half Celtic. 
The Codex Lecanus states that the BelgaU/, which must have been a Gothic 
dialect, had been spoken in Ireland. It was probably used by the Belgx for 
soQie time after their arrival; but, owing to the comp^ative paucity of their 
popvbtion, it never became general in Ireland, nor continocd long ip-usej even 
«monf tKl^ Gothie £amily. Set Mixture of Fabk 9nd Fact» &<>m p, lH to 91. 

'^ Mizturt of Fablc,«pd Fact» f^e I?. 
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bitants. This alteration of names may be 
thus accounted for : ' 

The Belgae of Britain were traders in the 
time of Julius Csesar ; and those of Irdand 
in that of Tacitus, who informs us, that the 
harbours of Ireland were jbetter known to 
merchants than those of Britain. But, this 
commerce seems to have been of short 
duration. It probably did not continue 
much longer than one century; for, during 
almost the whole time of the Roman power 
in Britain, their intercourse with that isle 
was of a hostile nature. Leagued with the 
Picts, the Belgse, in consequence of piratical 
excursions, became known to the Romans, 
in the third pentury, as the predominant 
inhabitants of this island. And^ at this time, 
it is probable, their manners, language, dress 
and arms denoted them to be Goths. As the 
Saxons had during the same time made 
frequent descents upon the east coast of 
Britain,^^^^ it was natural to infer that the 



^5^ According to Pancirollus, an author of the sixteenth centttry, two 
Roman generals were appointed to prevent the incursiont of the Picts, Scots 
and Saxon pirates. One oAltd Duse Sritanniarum, commanded 14,000 foot 
and 900 horse : his duty was to guard against the joint inroads of the first 
and second people. The other, to whom the care of the east and south 
coasts was conmiitted, commanded 5,000 foot and 6oO horse, and he vas 
called count of the Saxon coast, tome* littorU Saxonku 
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Scots, who were of the same family, had 
emigrated from some part of Scandinavia* 
The Gaill, .who were, as Mr* Piiikeiton 
desoribes them, a simple and innocuous pee- . 
pie, appear to have been partially subdued 
by this martial race, as early as the third 
tentury* Their name, and that of their 
comitry weie confined- to themselves. But 
the only inhabitants of this isle, who seem to 
have attracted the notice of British, Boman^ 
and other foreign writers, were the dorter- 
prising Belga3, whom, as Goths or Scythians, 
they denominated Scoti — Scuit. Hence the 
origin of the name. Scidt^limdf applied by 
the Saxons to Ireland ; hence the latin name 
Saaia ; hence also the appeUatioos Scuit^^ss 
Smitten^ Scbieten^ latinised into Scoti^ and 
given by other nations to the Scytlnans, had 
been iransferred to those piratical Belgas of 
Ireland. Accordingly, the inhabitants of 
Ireland are denominated Scots^ by Porphyry 
in the diird centuiy^by Si Ambrose, Claudian, 
Ammianus Mafcdlinus and ^thicus in the 
:fourth ; by OiiosiiES and St. Prosper in the 
fiiUi ; by Gildais idi the isixth ; by Isidore and 
St Adamnan in the seventh ; by Bede ia the 



Vi (Jcer^lty Un^mm or §r*hir$y frotft the Gothic titi ofr tht^ a dart or 
«rew: heace tfie Iriih nyf^, t wwd o£ the lane impwc 
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eighth; and by Nennius and Alfred the great 
in the ninth. And so eirly as the fourth, their 
domlnioh^ according' to iEthicus, extended 
even to the Isle of Man, which, Orosius says, 
belonged to them in his time also. The 
predominaat power of the Belgae in Ireland 
induced, several authors to quote die following 
line from Propertiiis, as evidence that the 
ancient Irish were descendants of the Get»&, 
^ savage^ Gothic people, who dwelled on the 
hanks of the Danube : 

** Hibernique Getac pictoque Britannia curru ;" 

which is understood to mean — the Irish GetiZ 
iOnd Britain mth her painted chariot. 

This line is amply discussed in the Essay 
on ftie Mixture of Fable and Fact, and reasons 
are assigned tending to prove that Prbpertius 
an4 other Latin writers used the word Hibemi 
merely as expressive of shioermg or frigid 
abjects. 

, The late General Vallancey has had the 
merit of discovering the aflSnity between 
iseveral Irish . words and similar ones in 
oriental languages. That discovery applies 
equally, to the ancient Gallic and British 
dialects, because they Were the same, or 
nearly the. same, as the dialect of Ireland. 
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This affinity in language, and a conformity 
of manners and customs with those of eastern 
nations, evince that the Celts and Gerthd 
were of eastern origin. Does it hence follow 
that the Irish solely, but not their Gdllic or 
British family, should have taken, even a 
second time, according to the bards, the 
suppo^d long and circuitous roiitec from 
Scythia to Spain, b6f6re they reached Erin? 
Having endeavoured to prove Aat the 
opinions relative to Scandinavian origin are 
groundless, I shall proceed to the consid^a* 
tion of the diflferent tribes which anciently 
occupied the soil of Ireland. 



OP THE FIRST SETTLERS IN IRELAND, WHO 
ARE NOTICED BY HISTORY. 

Tnt first Inhabitants of Ireland are jirobably 
not recorded :'^^ they arrived long before 
historians, learning, or letters were known in 
these sister isles; but the first authentic tribe 



^^ Aa the Volantii, Brigsmtes or Beigx h^d not arrived in Ireland when 
Diodorus wrote, nor, perhaps, the Gallic emigrants from Armorica, it !• 
probable that this isle most have then contaihed some tribes beside the 
Damni, who seem to have been confined to a small part of the north of 
Ireland. And those* as Mr. Whitakdr observes, might have been driven/ 
hither by the Belgx three hundred sind fifty years before th« Christian asra. 
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or acpt, whiclk is noticed in Irish historj^^ 
passed over from the opposite coast of 
Caledonia/ These settlers were 

^ THS DAHNIIy— GALLED BT TBS IBX^ TUATHA 
D£ DAKANN. 

In the second century, according toPtolemy^ 
but probably long before, the Damni occu- 
pied the present CarHck, Cunningham and 
Henftew, part of Kyle and part of Clydesdale 
in Caledonia; and in the same age, a sept of 
tiiem was described by Ptolemy, as residents 
in the county of Colerain or London-Derry. 
This sept is erroneously called by Ptolemy, 
who either mistook the orthoepy, or was 
misinformed, Damoi or Darinoi ; but correctly 
by the bards Dandnn or TuathaDe Dandnn,*^^ 
— the Damman gentry of the river Dee. This 
sept was induced by the short passage across 
the north chaiwel, and by predatory motives, 
to dwell in the vicinity of their countrymen, 
friends and ailiesy the. ancient Britons or 
Pictfil With this view they settled upon the 
opposite Irish coast,*^^ whither an embassy 



^ In the Annak of InUfallen, which wtrc written in the thirteenth 
century, this tribe u called Tmitha Den, ^ 

^ Ogyg. p. 1 4. Qnemadmodum Danannx a nostril tradnntor in aqnllonari 
HibernivapimliMe.— rtheie arc confounded by the Acv. Mr. 0*Cooor witJi 
the Damfionlan Be%«. . ^ 
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from Caledonia, to join iii predatory excur- 
siods against the south Britons, would be 
soon received. 

According to. Ortelius* and Mercator'd 
edition of Ptolemy^s map, the Damni appear 
to have left their first position in Ireland and 
gone to the east coast ; and the formenr tend-* 
tory, which^in their maps is given to the 
Mhohogy^^^ tends. to evince that the latter not 
only expelled ^them to a situation north of tl^ 
Voluntii, but seized upon their relinquished 
country, which, by the bards is called Da'l 
na rmdke or Magh Seimne. Such effects, 
naturally resulting from such causes, would 
account for the inconsistency of the different 
editions of Ptolemy^s map;, the editors 
ascribing to error Ptolemy's west position of 
tribes, which time, unnoticed by geographers, 
had silently changed to the east. 
About the year S60, AmmianusMarcellinuS 
and Saint Jerome, both then coteniporaty, 
associate the Attacotti to the Caledonian 
Damni. The former are unnoticed by Pliny 
in the first, and by Ptolemy in the second 
century ; but as Richard introduces ft colony 



^ UftU Mibie^iit acccMim of \h€ Gilfit or Armotkiriki. 
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A. D. 320, trom the north of Ireland to that 
part of Caledonia called after them Argyle — 
Ard Gain, the high-land of the Gauls or Irish, 
or lar^Gaely WestGanl, it is not iQiprobable 
that the Attacotti — Attachtuathaof the bards, 
constituted this Irish colony. Though the 
pirecise time of the emigration may not be 
accurately defined, the early settlement of 
this Irish colony in Caledonia is so much 
insisted upon by different authors that, the 
fact may be readily admitted. And we may 
ftdduce ajS evidence, that the relinquished 
Jterritory in Ireland was afterward denominated 
Da'l Riada, or the territory of the Clanna 
Rhoboig or Clanna Redoin ; These emigrants, 
it is likely, were the Scots, . whom Maximum 
induced the Picts to expel from their country 
about the time tljat Valentia was converted 
into aRoman province/^ And these, perhaps, 
accompanied bj the Dal Ri^das, probably 
constituted the Irish emigrants, who, in 
about two centuries after, crossed the north 
obai^inel^ and settled opposite to the north 
east promontory of Ireland, in Argyleshircj 
under the name of Npvantes — Nodh meann, 
the celebrated new-comers. 



>^Accoi:difig to the bardf, theDamni were twice in Irekod Keat pa95 &205 
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Thus far history is supported by probable 
events, for Valentia, which was bounded on 
the east anci west by the German ocean and 
the Irish sea, aiid comprehended all that 
teiTitolry, which lay between the wall of 
Adrian on the south, and that of Antonine 
on the north, having fallen into the hands of 
the Romans^ it is unlikely that they would 
suffer their Irish enemies to abide in their 
neighbourhood^ or that the latter would ven- ^ 
ture their liberty ih the vicinity of strangers, 
who wished for boundless dominibii. And, 
in consequence, it does not appear that those 
Irish Caledonian emigranls had dared to 
form a new settlement in Caledonia before 
the fifth century, when they learned that 
Honorius had renounced the sovereignty of 
Britain, that Valentia had been evacuated, 
s^outh Britain drained of its youth and 
deserted by the Romans. 

The Bards infprm us that this tribe were 
magicians, and skilled in the arts*^* and 
sciences, the knowledge of which, must have 
appeared, to savage minds, in the light of 



"^ The snperior btelligence of this people and of the Clanot Rhoboi|^, 
considered with Tacitus' account of the trade of Ireland, indace me to suppose 
that the coaWorka at Ball7<astle on the north coast, which eihibit Aiaiki of 
Mcient operations, had heen worked bj dther or both. 
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magic. From their accounts conjoined with 
the import of the -word Tuatha^^^ which 
signifies north, and, metaphorically, an hono- 
rable or sovereign people, it may be inferred 
that, during their stay in Caledonia, they had 
received a tincture of letters from the Roitian 
Britons, which they might have brought with 
them into Ireland before the Christian religion 
was introduced here. 

According to the accounts of bards, tliis 
tribe, which was seated in the north, wai^ 
expelled by the Milesians, who occupied the 
south of Irdiuid. £ut, it is more probable 
that it was induced to emigrate, partly by the 
irruption of the Belgtt froni the south to the 
north, partly by the misfbrtune of Britain 
and by the hope of plunder. 

Tfffi GALLIC OR ARMOEIC TRI9ES— -fllW 
FOGHMORAICC, ?IRAX£S. 

About fifty*^seven years before the Christian 
»ra, aft» the Veneti, Biablmte, Rhedones, 
Nannetas; and other states of Armorica^ had 
been subdued by, and had given bt^tages to, 
P. Crassus, an insurrection arose among the 
fii$t oC these tribesu Th«y not only Retained 

uA alio htm 9wiiatk% • »Rft)t womfn*: 
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and loaded with irons the ambassadors whom 
Crasaus sent to solicit a supply of corn, but 
entered into a confederacy with q,ll the nations 
of the Gallic coast, and also sent ambassadors 
to Britain for an additional supply of forces/^^ 
These having been defeated at sea by the 
Homans, and all their vessels, except a few, 
having fallen into the hands qf the latter, 
Caesar, reflecting npon their revolt, after they 
had given hostages as evidence of submission; 
irritated at the insult offered to the sacred 
character of ambassadors, and indulging, a 
hope that exemplary punishment would deter 
other Gallic states from the commission of 
similar acts, proceeded against the survivors 
with unusual severity. Though Caesar informs 
us that the whole senate was put to death, 
and the rest sold as slaves, it is not improbable 
that many of the survivors, in dread of Caesar s 
anger, took refuge among the neighbouring 
states, or accompanied the defeated Britons, 
who had probably joined in the league.*^* 



'^3 C.J. CsBS. L'3. S.8. Omni or& maritime celeriter ad suam sententlam 
pcrdocta. And S, 9. Socio» nibi ad id bcllum Osismios, Lexobios, Nannetes, 
Ambianos, Morinos, Diablin(esy Menapios adsciscunt.— Auxilla ex Britannia, 
^uac contra eas regiones poslta est, accersunt. 

»'4 C«^8. L 4. S. 18. — ^Tamen in Brxtanniam proficisci contend|t; quod 
•mnihus fen GalUc'u bellhihntXJhxiii DOttrisinde subministratafiuxiHa iAtellig;ebat, 
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These fugitives seem to have coasted along 
the west shore of Britain, and crossed from 
the isJe of Mona or Anglesea over to Eirin. 
Three of those tribes and two septs occupied 
tJie north west division of this island. A 
fourth, called Di&blintae or Diablintes, settled 
in the site of Dublin, where they founded a 
town, which, according to an ancient author 
of the life of St. Coemgin, was denominated 
in Irish, Dubh4inn^^^ Those Armoricans, 
according to the bards, whose narrative 
plainly proves that they wrote after Chris- 
tianity had been introduced into Ireland, 
were called Fine Foghmoraicc^ who, they tell 
us, Were African pirates of the race of Cham^ 
compelled to quit their country by the 
descendants of Shem ! 

They settled at Tair^mis or Tior C/wnuing 
in t*hat north west county, then and since 
called after them Dun-na-ngaP^ or Donnegal 
—the fortification of the Gauls, the situation 
assigned to the Vennicriii and Rhobogdii in 
Ware's edition of Ptolemy's map. The bards 



^5 This namci which he interprets the * llaei fyitB, properly g^^ifies the 
black pond or pool, from which in Gaul, not in Dublin, the denomination of 
this tribe probably originated. — ^ £t Scotic^ dicitur DMlinay quod spnat latinc 
nigrm tberma^ et ipsa civita* potent et belligera est, in qua semper habitant 
viri atperrimi in praeliis, et peritlsslmi in classibus.* See p. 97 of this Work. 
'« Keating, p. 181. 
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inform us that four of the sons of those 
pirates were artisans ^Etmous for the con* 
struction of forts, and were called Bog^ 
Rhobog, Rodan and Ruibne.*^^ Trom this 
traditional account of th^ir skill and of their 
denominations, I infer that this tribe were the 

CI«AKNA BH0B0I6, THE RH0B06DII OF PTOLEMT, AND 
CLANNA RHODOIN OR THE BHEDON^S OF GJESAR, 

whom our bards personified and fixed in 
Oonnegal— "-Dun na ngal — the fortresses of 
the .Gauls. These, or a sept of them, in 
after ages, seized upon the north east coast. 
They probably subdued the Damni, whose 
neighbouring territory in the county of 
Colerain — Cuil rathan, seems to have got 
into their possession. The Clanna Rhedoin 
were bounded on the north by the 

-▼ENNIGNII OR GLANNA VENNIC* 

These I conceive to be fugitives of the 
Veneti — Vennet of Caesar, who seated them- 
selves hear the extremity of the north west 



■^ See p. 15. note * 
* The author is aware that when the scope of a work do not eoiocid« whh 
the erroneooi conception^ prejudice or vmtf of human imore, paiMgo or 
asserttons, apparently weaft, ne too often tdected for the ceodenmation of 
the work; in generali eve& when t&e tenor of it and the ftcb addtiwed cannot 
be fiurly refiited. 
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coast Another division of these seem to 
have settled either then or afterward, and 
probably, with a commercial view, in North 
Wales. 

THE KA6NATI — NAGNAT OR NANNET, 

whom I conceive to have been the Nannetes, 
Nanlietae or Namnetae of Gaul, settled south 
of the Clanna Rhoboig in the county Sligo, 
ftnd perhaps also in Mayo. Their town, 
which Ptolemy calls the illustrious city, ^^j^ 
fftrnfi^f stood in the former county. 

with regard to this inquiry it may, for instance, be objected that, although 
the fort builders or chieftains, RhoSog and Rhedon, are commemorated by 
the bards, the Clanna Vennic and Namnet, who are unnoticed by them, 
should be considered in any, other point of view than as ideal septs, because 
there is no authority to establish their residence ^n Ireland, except that of 
Ptolemy. 

In aQswer to such objections it may be urged that as the bardic principal 
tribes accord with those of Ptolfemy, it is probable that his subordinate ones, 
although omitted by the bards, were equally well founded. One of those, 
the Lucbt na Sionnuy though not mentioned in bardic narratiTes^ is affirmed 
by Orosius to have been settled on the Shannon in his own time.> The 
Velibori or SUl Eibbeir too, according to Ptolemy and him, were coexistent 
with the former in the second and fifth centuries, although their respective 
'situations are not recorded by the bards. 

The state of obscurity in which ancient Irish history if involved, lays 
cY|ery modem work upon the subject open to criticism. On this account, the 
nature of this inquiry requires that its different subjects should be, like the 
links of a chain, so connected as to support each other. The reader will 
judge whether the design has succeeded. He ought howeVer in candour to 
suspend his judgment with regard even to a single assertion, until he will 
have patience not only to read this history thronghout, but to contider the 
facts upon which it it founded, a« well as the inference^ deduced. 
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THE ERDINI--ERNAIGH,^^^ 

one of the Gallic septs, formed »a settlement 
south east of the Nannet or Nagnet in the 
county Fermanagh. And, in consequence 
^ne of its divisions was^ anciently denomi- 
nated, from its relative situation, lar-gal — 
West Gaul, . and another, from its local 
ai^pect, Ros^gdl; or the Delightful Gaul; both 
significant of the origin of these septs. The 
former division contained the present barony 
of Lurge, &c ; the latter Magheraboy, with 
the ancient district Magh Cceitne or Magh 
Geitne, the present barony of Cool and 
Tullagh. According to Irish writers, they 
also occupied the entire county of Leitrim 
and part of the county Cavan, e^ch of which 
was in later ages denominated Br6ifne. — ^The 
last of these tribes were 

THE AUTERI — AUT-ARAIDHE. 

These occupied the county Galway and 
part of the county Roscommon. Modem 
autliors assert that this tribe is unnoticed by 
Irish writers : on the contrary, their posterity 



^ These were .also called Clailoa Deg^'d and Clanna Deagha. Loch 
Ecne (Loch Crne) probably rec^ved ks name from thia Sept, which aov* 
rounded it. 
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at least are frequently mentioned. Baxter 
says, that ot or aut^ in the Celtic, signify a 
coast. If we add to it the word Araidhe, 
which is pronounced aw^ree^ probably a 
name of Gallic descent,. and certainly that 
of an Irish Chieftain, wjhose tribe the bards 
place in the county Antrim, we shall have 
that tribe denominated Aut-aw*ree, Araidhe's 
coast ; which Ptolemy places in the province 
of Conacht. The identity of this tribe with 
that of Da'l Araidhe, seems, to be confirmed 
hy the dereliction of their territory in Conacht 
in the third or fourth century ,»^^ and by 
its subsequent occupation by the Belgte, 
whose septs seized upon the whole province 
under the patronymic names of Damnonii, 
Olnemactae ; and those of clans, as Gail- 
eangadii, Cathragii, Gamanradii, Partricii, 
Martini, &c. And, on Araidhe quitting 
the coast for an inland situation in the south 
and south-east parts of the county Antrim, 
his new territory acquired the name of JDaV, 
a portion, territory or tribe; in place of the 
former ot or nuf, a coast 



"^ The birds inform os that a King of Ulster,^ in the third century, was 
eaHed KaiBa ArtddBi. If this chrdnology be correct/ it may be inferred 
that the AmhAraidht had then quitted the coast, and that th« Belgs hsd 
crossed the Shannon before the fourth century. 
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All tBat can be inferred from the bardic 
account of the wars, which occurred between 
those Gauls and the Irish, is, that they were 
en^ged with the Damnii, the BelgaB, the 
Brigantes and the Voluntii, whom I conceive 
to be designated by the appellation Briotan^^f^ 
and the epithet maol. All those tribes are 
indiscriminately qalled Mic Ndmhiodh^ or 
the Sons of Poetry; and they are said to 
have been of the same family. 

Some tribes which were settled in this 
island before, and perhaps, after, the arrival 
of the Foghmoraicc, having been vanquished 
by them, were required to pay an annual 
tribute in kind, which was tyrannically levied 
and received. at Magh Gddne^ within the 
dominions of the Ernaigh, and also at More 
and Conning, in Tory-island — Toir-inis, in 
the -territory of the Rhobog.'^* 

Nagnata, the celebrated city of Ptolemy, 
is not noticed in Irish history, although a 
small episcopal village called Rhobog^ is to 
this day a memorial of this people, who 
lived beyond their northern frontier. 

^f^ The name Bbriotan is applicable to the coimtry whence they emigrated; 
and the epithet nrao/, shaven or bald, probably alluded to short hair. At 
what time it became fashionable it it not asceruincd. J. Omar describe! 
it as long before the Incarnation ; Gir. Cambrenib as short in the twelfth 
cemury. ^ KesktJAg» p. 181. 
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ADDITIONAL REASONS FOR SUPPOSING THOSE TRIBES 

OR SEPTS TO HAVE BEEN THE DESCENDANTS OF 

THE ARM;0RICAK OAULSy DEFEATED BT J. CJCSAR. 

Vestiges, which denote the ancient {settle- 
ment of a comparatively intelligent people 
in Ireland, are noticed, and some have been 
recently discovered. A commercial road, 
called Aisgeir Riada, or the mountainous 
ridge of Riada, was run through woods and 
bogs from Galway to DubHn, along the south 
boundarj? of the Aut-Araidhe, 'and on the 
borders of the counties Meath and Leinster. 
Each side was walled and strengthened with 
redoubts. A MS. life of St. Colomba informs 
us that, in this apostle's days, a druidic 
temple stood in Dun na ngal, which contained 
ian altar of exquisite workmanship, and deco- 
rated with precious stones. And plate 26 of 
Gough's Camden, exhibits another "altar full 
of rock basins, which was found in the same 
county ; human victims are supposed to have 
been slain upon it. A plough was found in 
a very deep bog in Donnegal; and a hedge 
defended with wattles, standing under a bog, 
five or six feet ii^ depth.'^* 



^ Sam. MoItdcux la a letter to the Archbiihop of Dublin. 
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I quote the ; fQllowiog passage jErom the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. *^« 
* The early Irish accounts Of Dublizt^ aHtiding 
to it having been built and inhabited by the 
X)anesin the fiflh century^ are eyidently^anti* 
cipatec^ The Blanioi or Eblanoi of Ptoteny 
constitute the Canthred of I)ubh]ana> or 
Dubhlin of the Irish; whence it hauppoi^ed, 
Difelin of the Da»es^ Devlin of the EnglisH 
Dublinium and Diiblinia.of Latin writers^ 
Dinas Dulin of .the Webh, , Dttflin. of the 
Saxons are taken:. Baile cliath. is. compara- 
tively a njiodern appeHation/ : ^ ' ? 

* The commentators of Camden state Ihat^ 
' when Eagain king of Murister visited it^ it 
wals. calj6d Atha-cliath Dubhline; which is 
interpreted, * the passage erf ther fbrdi-bf 
hurdles over the b)a«k pool/ ; Aiul tfaeyidki 
that, * the etymology of Baiie*cliath i» foimded 
upon a very fa)^ (supposition f for thd ground 
upon :^luch Du^bUft- Stftnds, could :at. nO; time 
hetyp bepn sqft or. fiJmggy^ The anci^it city, 
<ynce ;eiftc}osed:t;tt^4ih; walU, A9t^ on .veiiy 
high; and firm^^gn^mid; and in; the loirast 
parts of it toward the river, where several 
, • . . ^ — ,— ., ^ ' • ..-•• • '-yp 

^* y<i!i jliu On the Mixture of Fabk suui f^U, p* 45. / < 



new ttreets have been buih wMi>i(l ^fly 
yean, they come to a firm graveBy foimda- 
tioa in a few feet.' 

When \re consider that almost all the to wm 
aiA:the Imh septs^ which occupied them in 
^lesuppoBcd time of St. Patrick, are as new 
to the present generation aij th6se described 
in Ptqfl^y%-mapv it is- wonderful, after tlie 
]apte of raaby centuries^ that so many trac^es 
of those Galiic tribes ihould bate sunrived 
^Mft devouring hand of time. 
- CsBsar^ description of the Vene*i corres- 
ponds with the bardic account of thosia C^auls 
in Irelstid. -He says they possessed' many 
SiiestelB» with -wihick they traded to Biitain; 
«nd itfaat the ncftghbonrimg states, which 
Visited their harbours, . were tribvrtairy to 
t]bm,>M .Keating itilbrmB us ibiMi ^ these 
jpeiople^ were demnninated, P^mhfiPuijgK i» ^ 
iMa fobbcQ^ or pirates ;f ; i^ ^e tem ^gnvfies 
poiterfuL ai'sear, o^ s^a-^ii^g men:'^^ that 
;tbey tmret engaged in' Wtt|)fflte'with^ ^ Irish 
Tirervery pi^viirceiri Irelshiiid ;»*and;^^^ length 
boGoaeded in thft eob^ittSst) of it,' ebi^Uiig a 

1. V';, .' ' v.A- ' vrn- ■ •■ 'y Im.;/ ^) !i '.-^ 

^74 Cm*, de beL GaL L 3. S. 8. Quod et naves habent Venett plarima* 
qnibos in Britanniam narigare contoerenHiCi— Omnei fer^ qui eodon man 
uti cootaeTcmnt, ^abent vectigales. 

"75 Hiitopy of Irdtadf, p. 18f. - ' V Eadcin, p. 179. 
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tribute in J^IaVes and in kind^ which ^Wdi 
aunuaUy paild^ a* Magh Geidhe and in 
Domiegsri;'^^ iTo facilitate the Irish trade, 
which was carried on witih Britain and with 
other foreigneils in ihe time of Tacitas^'^tKey 
construeBed' fh« - road, /already mentibned, 
through wiiichilifc articleii of commerce were 
conveyed to the metropolis of their allieB, the 
DiabUntafe ; wfadnoe ihey weite transported to 
Holyhead and Bangbr*:^ in Norfli Wales, thd 

^ *'/ • -J — ; ■■>« " <■■ '■ ■ * \ * ' * [ — T' ' 

•77 Hiitory o^ Ireland, p. 18J, 

^ Vit. Agric. S. H: Me41iis adittn portiuqtie^ier coiomef da & negotlatorM 
cogmet. h it nqt {mptbVablt ifyk the Ifttilliam, the etftrly tiMtrueton of Hit 
Oauls, were invited hj \hoK Armoricans to tirade with Ireland. , - 

*» In the 15th vol. of theTfafitectidtas of the Royal Irish Academy, Mixt. 
of Fable, 'A»» p. 48, the auihdr is ifiipofed to heHeve he comnuCted an error ^ 
relative to the direction of- ther^tish causeway, which he th^t accofuits for* 
Ha-^hjg he^n then ignorant of any ancient Irish commercial road, and having 
rdied upon br. Oib«oo'i.tzpteliation of the names of ptacM Coudd in an old. 
Saxon chronicle, which the author sijpposed to bq tatheptic, he thomjhl^ 
Richard andWhitaker wrong in asserting that the British causeway extended 
frvm Rldibutow in Kent, td Se^ntiuin, a town near Bangoc'i not lb 
Cardigan as Gibson describes lt>--'The author is now of' •pinion t)ii|ri^ 
passage from Ireland across St. George's Channel tb Cardigan was both long 
and dttigerottt, espedafly 4br thu British and Iriih coMdhs o^ h6k%$ which 
were sljght m texture* iU-4ha|)ed ^M easily upset. -^ Gii/ Cam; Cmabdm 
Descr. t. 17, says that a British cprach wits liable to be overset by (he ^dl 
of n living salmon t^— cum 4iutem navicuhto salmo injectms cauda fortitec 
pcrcosserit, non ab^ue pesiculo p)esi4m(itte vtttumm pa«iter'#« <v«clQBenii 
evertit These facts, as well as the following circumstances, induce him to 
Mppose X^Sibsoli^s Une «f . rt>ad erreiKODS ; vi2. the dkeetbo of the Irijh 
caufcwi^ from the site of Galway io nobliai iho shove |iaai»fe ffcenct 
across to Ai^gleaea and the safe lanrf. carriage from that iahod towafd 
iaogor f^rry, to i3ie territory of the Annttitao Veneti. 
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tenitQfjty of the other sept of the Veneti, 
by whom they were ultimately transferred 
along Sara Gaolaoh, the Irish causeway, to 
lUchburrough or Dover. , \ 

The' emigration of those .Gallic tribes from 
Qaul,' which nfitay be inferred from the occu- 
pation of their territory by the. Britons, ^ves 
0ome support to the opinion I advanced. 
The' regions of the Curiosolitae on the north, 
and of the Veneti on' the south, are parti- 
cularly noticed by Adelmus'Benedictus, an' 
author of the seVfenth century, as the retreat 
of tiie Britons; but, the Diablintce and 
Rhedones having been seated between those, 
it is probable that they had also forsaken 
their country. As the Curiosolitae are not 
mentioned on Ptolemy^s map of Ireland, it 
may be supposed that they might have 
assumed the name of a more distinguished 
tribe, OT that of the chieftain Araidhe. 

The coincidence of circumstances con- 
nected with those people appears, on recar 
pitulation, very striking* l...The causes of 
emigration. 2...The time nearly correspond- 
ing with the date assigned the Rhobog and 
Eblanoi by Mr. Whitaker. 3.. .The maritime 
situation chosen as die best suited for a 
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trading . people. .4.. .The agreement of de« 
nominaticKis. 5.*.The identity of nations or 
tribes, the Irish Gaill and Celtic Gaills 
having been of the same family, ,6-.The 
circumstance of three neighbouring tribes 
)n Gaul settling in thie vicinity of each otbet 
in Ireland). and the fourth,, together ivith a 
division of a fifth, forming estabhshments on 
opposite coasts, apparently with a trading 
view. 7.-The subsequent and immediate 
occupation of their territories in Gaul by 
the British. 8...The vestiges of a civilized 
people, which have been discovered in Don- 
negal. 9«-The appellations denoting a Gallic 
as well as an Irish people, which are still 
in use, or on record where they settled. 
10.. .Their city Nagnata, to which Ptolemy 
applies the epithet m^i^Mf, illmtrious^ excelling, 
as we should suppose it among a commercial 
people, all the rest in Ireland* ll...Another 
^town, if not two, within their territories, 
having been called Regia or Rigia (rig, rigo, 
royal) denominations applied to royal forts 
in Gaul. IS.^.Their skill and power jas 
mariners. 13.**The commercial road leading 
from the territory of the most southern Gallic 
tribe to the metropolis pf the DiabUntie^ 
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where^ according to Irish history, duties 
vere anciently levied upon mer^atidize. 
lA^WatlingrStreet, a Saxon corriiptioii of 
sam^Gailach^^^ the Lish causeway^ haying 
been conducted nearly on a line with Angeir 
Biada, through the territory of the Veneti of 
North W^Jes. 15^.The failure of Mr.Whitaker 
in accounting for those particular tribe^. 
l€LThe nolibe in Bichard^ which expressty 
states that the Cauci and Menapii had arrived 
in. Ireland a little before Caesar's att^npl on 
Aitaidif^' 



w ..... 

]^otwithstai)idiRg the power of juecromancy, 
whi^ the Damui are represented to Jatave 
exercised against their enemies, the fate of 
^batde drove them from the county Londont 
Dej^y or Colerain to the east shoi$ of Antrim j 



^ >*° lUchaffdy Iter. I. Ab eadcm ciTitaie (RhutiipaB, Rjf:hburn>w in KiatJ 
ducta ^t vU Guethetinga dicta ut^ue ia S«gontium ; a town, near Bangor. 
Itapm talis chb road a Roman fiigh way ; bat as the Irish were ne'ver known 
to ^9 ItQS»in )7 tli$ nanip ^f GaUft w Mr. liTlijuta* <ibiQi!ve% wettay 
coqdode from the Celtic devemination of this causeway, that it was con- 
ttnicted by the Britons ; and from' its import and direction, for the purpose 
«ff ccttfcgf^ Qoaonpdt^ <^o» the ooiuttcrciaX^pcople of Ircbi^d to the 
. coaimereigl people of Britain. 

■>■ Antiquities of Ireland/ p. 9.— < The Menapii, and perhaps the Gancl 
wtrtuHies in the Armori^ war agalmt Cinsr. 
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whence they afterward prebaWy eiiugrated 
to the present Scotland. The forsaken ter- 
ritories were seised iipoti by some of the 
victoriou& tribes, which assumed in part the 
ndmes of their coinmanders* The denomi^ 
nation Bhobog was transfeirred to those, irho 
quitted the west for the north-east coast ; but 
the other Gallic! septs adopted the new names 
of chieftains^ and were called Da'lmaruidhe^ 
Dk'l midbe^ and Ba^l Riiida. Dal signifies 
a property, territory or tribe; *and riiidhe; 
raidheandri, which are all prc^ptinced f e^, 
inay, fi>rvatigbt an Irish etymologist know9, 
mean a chieftain's name merely, or a kiiign 
Hi-sgdd or fada^ which is interpreted • a long 
aarm'^ signifies also, a tall Jdng^ These ms^ 
upon tin© entire comity of Aninm, wirifch 
wias known by the general appellation '2>a7 
mdAnthdtaicthe^' y^hichj with some siteetation 
in speUing, iliay mean the famdm temtofy of 
tketdng^ ot of Araidhi. And, accdrdmgly, 
tile bards inform us tbiit this^ chief was a king 
denominated liaeha Atuidhe. Those Gduls 
were probably invittxl, in conjAiictibii' witi& 
tbe: BelgBB, to joia tii^ l^iets iff th^r aMKiraed 
predatory excursions iiadio Btitki»f Aiid^tat 
of theiir tribes, about the th^vd tfr ifoutth 
century, seem to have settled in Caledonia* 
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* 

THE VOLUNTII, ULUNTII — ULLAIOH. 

ThjB Armoric tribes, the Diablintae except- 
ed| se^Dingly * with a view of commanding 
a. greater extent of territory and of trade, 
preferred the west to the east coast of Ireland. 
The north-east, being consequently left un- 
occupied^ received the Uluntii, dther about 
the commencement of Christianity,, when the 
Brigantes of Yorkshire and Durham invaded 
Cumberland, Westmorland,. Lancaster and 
Chester; orj in the year 7^5, when iPetilius 
Cerealis was the first Roman who invaded 
this part of Britain. 

;Erom the in^riptioni ' * Foton/i t;n?fl»,^*** 
preserved upon an ancient altar, which' was 
fi^^Uid in EUenborough, a towk situate upon 
the mouth: of the river Elen or Ukh, in 
Cumberiand, it may be inferred. that this 
tribe WW, called .ro/a»« or Ukmt/; adesrpmi- 
^tioil either derived Jfiroih or bestowed upon 
Jhe river^ by the inhabitants. . According to 
iMri Whitaker, this town \v^as the capital of 
Jb^.'Voluntiii, where , the: firist cohort of the 
X^^jyoia^tias^s -was garrisoned,; and commanded 
by Cornfelius Peregrimis, . for whom this in- 
0cripldon is supposed to h^ve,been;engra!ved, 
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in commemoration of his having restored the 
houses and temples of the Decuriones, ^ which 
were dedicated to the genius of the place/ 
According to Stephens' Historical Dictionary 
the name of that town was transported with 
that part of the tribe, which emigrated to the 
county Down, and applied to the site of the 
present poor town of Ardglas, which he 
denominates Voluntium. 

Beside three great canthreds, which ibe 
county Down c<»itaans, the Voluntii pro* 
bably occupied the whole of the county 
Ardmagh, and parts of the counties Louth 
and Monaghan, which anciently were called 
Oir-g-iii—East Gaul. 

Close to the cit^.of Down,. a large fort called 
Aras Cheltair, surrounded with great ram-* 
parts, i^ yet in tolerable preservation : it 
me^ures in conical height sixty feet, and in 
circumference iwo thousand one hundred. — 
As. it. is cotmniemQrated by documents more 
apcient than. those. on tbe Danish invasion, 
«. is. errpneously., ascribed; to the i Danes. 
Another fortification, called Eamhain Macha^ 
formerly, it is. said, of more celebrity, is 
situate, according to Colgan, nearArdmagh; 
A town anciently called Dmm-sai&acA. The 
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dendimaatioiifi Ulagh^ Ulla or UUin^ which 
atacieatljr Mnere confined to the county Down, 
tod UUaigh to^&e tribe, were aft^^ward 
extended to the whole province of Ukter, 
whoBe inhabitants in genoal are now called 
UUtaigh. And the affinity of these appella- 
tions to Volant or UlanU may be considered 
^a memorial of this ancient tribe. 

The only remaining Celtic tribes of Ireland 
w4re theBrigantesandthe CeannCangi ; but; 
a9 these were preceded by the Beiges of Gaul 
and Bntaint it becomes necessary to speak of 
th^ poor settlements of the latter, to account 
^Qr. the posterior ones of the former, and 
for the conseqtient numerous battles which 
Occurred between those jealous and hostile 
neighbours. , 

THE B^LGJE'®^-^ FJB BOLG; LITERALLY TW? 
' \ * BELGIAN F«;OFLEt 

• . The places of residence, vrlaich tii& bai^ds 
9wigB the Belgas, are confused, it^ ancient 
being bl(»ided with the hiter. The confusion 



bcei) tefag, lijce the Irith name, ■ word fi^ifyin^, acwding to Oiaui VarcltMtt 
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Aro^k from this cause. The bardic history 
was commenced some centuries' after the 
Belgm h^d, crossed' the rivei: ShaonoD^ and 
consequently it assigns to them not otily ibt 
province of Connacht, which in the second 
century belonged to the Ceann Cangi and the 
Aut-^Araidhe, but that of Ulster ; which in- 
that century was divided among Gallic ttibes 
and the British, the Damni and Voluntii. 

Hiat the Belgffi originally emigrated from 
Gaul. to Britain admits of little doubt: the 
denominations of tribes, borrowed from dieir 
forsaken towns in Gaul, of which the re- 
membrance was lost in the second century, 
confirmed Julius Csesfir in that opinion.^^ 
And XhsA the custom prerailed amotig^ dieib 
a{)pears^ from the. coincidence of tii^ hkutSB 
of thdr British seats with those denominatitoiiB 
by which they were known in Ireland. And 
though history were silent, those names which 
designated them in the second centmy ^ would 
be sufficient to prove that the inhabilAnts Xf£ 
the south-west of Ireland were emigrants £rom 
the south-^west of Britain^ and, amsequendy. 



^ V>t \>el GaL L. 5, S. 10. —Qui omn^s fere fit nominibui dfitatum 
•ppeUantur, <iuibu« octi tz civitttibus c6 perTeneruBt* ^ 
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Belgfl?. The British Belg« arriTed in Ireland, 
probably, in the year 45 of the christian aera,**^ 
and their tsettlement on the south-west coast 
tends to prove that the Cauci, Menapii, and 
Coriondii had previously been fixed on the 
east coast. 

tHE CAUCI^-GAICHERy GAILEAI^GA OR 6ARMAK, 

The Natural History of Pliny contains an 
account of the greater and less Cauci (C 
majores & C. minores), who were divided 
from each other by the river Weser—Visurgis. 
Their territories were situate between the Ems 
— rAmisiaj and the Elbe— Albis. Pliny visited 
both xiations, and informs us, that no people 
could be more wretdied. They occupied 
hiits^ which they raised upon hillocks, or 
upon the strand above the flow of tide.^ — 
Destitute of fruit, milk, flesh of cattle, or 
that of wild beasts, their only food consisted 
of fish^ which they caught in nets made of 
sea-wrack and the marsh rush. ; Their drink 
was rain water, collected in dikes before their 
doors. They dressed their food and warmed 
their bodies with mud dried chiefly by the 

»•* WhitakcrS History of Miochdtct. 
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wind.*'^ To add to their inisery, they were 
prevepted by Roman garrisons from preying 
upon the oth^rGermansi Thus circumistanced^ 
as no change of situation could render their 
condition more wretched, any inducement to 
emigrate wpuld be readily embraced by any 
of their septs. They were probably solicited 
to join the Menapii, who were allies in the 
Armorican maritime war against Csesar; 
and some of them, not unlikely, passed.over 
to Ireland with the vanquished emigrants* 
Antiquities of Iveland^ page 9..- A notice in 
Richard of Cirenchester expressly informs us 
that the Menapii and Cauci, two Teutonic 
tribes, arrived here a little before Caesar's 
att€anpt on England/ These tribes bounded 
each other in Ireland, and afterward became 
allies qf the south -west Belg®. They were 
called the long-haired or bushy -headed, by 
Lucan ; and by the Irish, Sliocht Germain 
— the German race. Fir Tuathal — OToors 
men, Gaileanga or Fir Gailean — enemies, 

"^ Lib. 16, S.1. Sunt yero in septentrione visae nobis gentea Chaucorum, qui 
majores sunoresque appelluitar.^-Illic misera gens tumulos obtinet alcos, cut 
tribuDalia structa manibus ad experimenta attissimi asstus ^Ii ita tmpotitia, 
Kon pecudem his habere, non lacte ali, ne cum feris qi^dein jUmicare con* 
tigit, omni procul abacto frutice. Ulvt et palustri jnnco funes oectunt ad 
praBtexenda pisdbus retia ; captumqae manibus ^utum yentis magis quam sole 
siceantes : hac terrft ctbos ct rigentia septentrione viscera sua urunt. Potas 
ion nisi ex imbri seryato scrobibui in ycitibido demat. 
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orCaicher, in imitation of the German name. 
A district in the county Wicklovr, containing 
three baronies, and called Carman or Gar^narij, 
was in late ages commemorative of this family. 

THE MENAPII — MANTANf 

prior to their emigration to Eirin^. were 
divided by the Rhine ' from, and seated 
about two degrees soudi-west of, the Cauci 
minores. They occupied part of Brabant 
and of Celdri9» as far as the Gallic side of 
the Rhine**'^ Their territory on tiie east coast 
of Ireland bounded that of the Cauci on the 
south, and both extended from the ^iKnrdi 
borders of the county Wicklow to th0 south 
promontory of Wexfbrd. The line ol d^oiar- 
Jkation, if any, cannot be now ascertained, 
nor is it worth the trouble of inquiry. Some 
editors of Ptolemy's map place their metro- 
polis, called MenapUh in Wexford,* a town 
called by the Irish, Loch Garmain — the lake 
of the Germdns; or Inmhear Slainge'^ — the 
harbour of Slainge^ a German chieftain. 



, ^ p. CIqt. Intr. Geo|g. page 69. — Inde Menapii reliqua ^cabantls par>, 
ct item Geldrix ad Rhenum usque. 

^ If Keaci0g> notice be true that (he followers of Slaunge were calle4 
i^iliafut k max be inferred that thti chieftain headed both the Cauci unl 
Menapii in the Brigamiaa war. 
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THE CORIONDII^-COBUKlfAIOH, 

are variously placed upon the different edi- 
tions of Ptolemy's map : by Ware and the 
author of an Irish map purporting to precede 
the thirteenth century, north of the Vodii — 
Eochaidh, and west of the Menapii; by 
Ortelius, east of the Cauci and Menapii^ 
and they are even represented to occupy the 
ipidiole east coast from Wicklow to Wexford; 
by Mercator, between the Menapii and the 
Brigantes, whom he places on the soiilh«east 
coast. Most agree, that their position was 
near that of the Menapii, a circumstance 
which warrants the assertion that theCoriondii 
weros not only a German tribe, bwt a sept of 
their neighbour. And they probably occupied 
a situation between the Menapii arid theVodii, 
which included the couiaty of Waterford, 
nhe subsequent territory of the Brigantesi 
Tba feeble rays tinanating from bardic songs 
maty diffuse some light amidst the gloom 
whiqh obscures this part of Belgic history^ 
Tbo9e poet9» who composed their aongs in 
the ndddle.ages, and who left many chasms 
to be filled up by future conjeclurej were in 
iiucoeedios ^S*^ followed by others^ who^ 
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allowing a free scope to the imagination; call 
the Belgic tribes partly by names imitative 
of the Gothic, partly after the names of 
chieftains, who lived in diflferent ages, and 
partly from local situation. Thus, the 
Coriondii were, probably in later ages, per- 
sonified under the name of Fulman^ and the 
Menapii under that of Mantan. These are 
described as two chieftains of Eibhear's tribe 
(the Ibheami of Ptolemy) and they are gene- 
rally coupled in song. The Coriondii were 
probably the Corunnaighj who afterward 
emigrated to a district in Conacht, long 
called, and probably by them, Corunna. 

THE BRITISH BELGJB*— FIR BOLG, FIR DAMHNOtT 
OR FIR DHOMHNOIN. 

. In the yekv 45 of the christian aera, Vespasian 
had been engaged' with the Belgae in thirty 
battles, according to Suetonius, or thirty-two, 
iaccording to Eutropius. And, as we are 
informed by the former author, he took the 
Isleof Wiglit, subdued the two most powerful 
Belgic tribes, which were then probably 
knoivn by the names of Belgas and Damnonii, 
and seized upon more than twenty of their 
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towns. The arms of S« Faalinus and ' PJ 
Cerealis afterward reduced their Britisb 
territory into a Roman province. Those 
descendants of the Goths thus harrassed, 
and, like their ancestors, intolerant of slavery, 
would naturally look for o freedom abroad, 
which they could not expect under the Roman 
colonists at .home. Accordingly, a consider 
rable body of these steered for the ^outh 
coast of Ireland, about the time of Vespasian^s 
victory; and, on emigrating, they seem to have 
passed over in successive order, probably, 
according to that of their defeat**^ Firstly, 

THE VODII, UDII, UO-Dt — EOCHAmH (proiMmnetd EO-HEE J 
PEBSGRIFIEn, 

'I • . 

e denomiQation probably applied by Ptolemy 
in imitation of a chieftain's nafne, EochaidK 
finding the south-east coast of Ireland occu- 
pied with the Cauci, Menapii and Coriondii; 
settled beyond their west boundaries in part 
of tlie present county of Cork.*9® ' £ach«ept. 



^ Sae p. 17, &c. notes* and Og7gia,'pk 1 4. 

>o^ Thdr chief tovm or fortificajdon was aitnate where the present tbim 
of YovgM it erected; this town is still called Etbtul^ (pronounced Ebhil) 
after that tribe or sept. The onlf ekes of those towns or fortresses, inhabited 

Q 
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Uke tiie Armoric tribes, seems to have chdsen 
« siluation contiguous to that, which kad^ 
previously in Britnin, been its neighbour and 
perhaps ally* In consequence, the Vodii, 
Tfho in Ireland, were fixed on the east of the 
Ifohearoi, had probably in Britain, a simitar 
position, and were, like most of ^ od^rr 
Belgic emigrants, a tribe of the Dara#oiiii. 
^e Vodii seem to have formed a stdet 
gUnnce with their western neighbours, 

THE IBEJKNI, IBHEARNI — EIBHEAR OR H£3^a 
(pionouaccd EI-VER OR EA-VER,) P£RSONIF|En: 

-The Clin of Heber, the reputed brother of Heremon, — Oir-mumhan or 
East-Muntter, the soppoied Chief of the Brigantet. 

Their denomioati^da is by Mr. Whitaker 
derived from the JAMrwio of Ravennas, the 
pp^sCMfit Begre iii Dorsetafaire^ But, as tbc^ie 
were two places of a stmiJiar name in Devon*- 
shire, it is more probable that tbey emigrated 
^k'Oiii ione of these an4 bad bouiMled the 
Velibori in Britaio as well as ia Ireland. 

Qf ^U the Belgic tribes or septa the ibbearni 
were the chief. They seemed to command, 



90,^e 4e^ad ^ettMiry* whkh arc now accurately known, ara Ardjrlai, 
Pabliq, WIck}ow, Wt^ord ao«l YoughaJ, The ftcmn or fort in the ilcuatloii 
of \V:at^ford wm bvUt ^pxbMf ia tilio tbM Mr finrtfa tntmf^ Am 
Note <>♦ p. 4 J, 
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9Lfi occasion teqAiteA, the c6-operatida of Bnj 

of the otfaer septs m tkeir numerous exped» 

tions a^nst the Brigamtes and their atliest 

the^ Ceann Cangi* Irish history is full of 

those battles ; but the acGOHfit is a dry detul ; 

without episode o^r incident. The Ibbearni at 

length isucceeded in subduing the Brigantes ; 

bttt their rediictian, it is sqtid, was assisted 

by /Other causes ; a rebellion among tH^ 

loirer order^ desevtion and emigration of the 

BiiganteB^ to CaJedonia. After this conquest 

the Ibheami, od crossing the Shannon, re^ 

ceived detachments from the Cauci, Menapviv 

Cortpndii and o:^her Belgic septs, which, after 

they exterminated or destroyed the Ceann*- 

Can^gi, settkd pattly in Conacht. And t^ 

Ibhearni having seized upon the province of 

Ulster, l3^e remainder of the Brigantes were 

permitted to concentrate themselves in the 

county of Waterford, A memorial of this 

Belgic tribe, which is called Iverni or IberMi 

by Ptolemy, Iberi fay Richard, EiMneafr by 

tifte bards, k preserved/ m Bedra^ the Iris& 

denomination of Beaavhaven^ which is evro^ 

neously asoribed tO' a comparatively modem 

Irish OP Spanish chiefladn ;i and aSso in^ Bim^ 

mficora^ 4\MX^j a«cordki§ M . O'BltlieeiT^ 
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page 176, in the barony of Kiltartan, in the 
county Galwaj, where some families of this 
tribe settled after it crossed the Shannon. 



THE VELABRI OR VELIBORI, YEL-EE-BOR-I — 8I0L 
EIBHEIR; pronounced EA-VIR. 

This appellation is derived by Baxter from 
their local position in Ireland : t;e/, the mouth, 
cAtr^ of a river ; in allusion to their situation 
near the mouth of Castlemain or Dingle bay ; 
and by Mr. Whitaker from the river Voliba 
in Cornwall. This sept might have occupied 
a situation near the river Voliba ; but as to 
these derivations, they are only ingenious 
conjectures, and proved to be- so by bardic 
history; which denominates this sept Siol 
JEihhear — the Heberian race. This fact 
evinces that the Velibori were a sept of the 
Eibhearni, whose territory must consequently 
have extended from the neighbourhood , of 
Cork or Kingsale to Dingle, if not to the 
Shannon. In Britain they seem to have been 
placed north-east of the Lucd Ccni, or the 
Danmonian inhabitants of thccharbour dalled 
Cenion in Cornwall; and in Ireland, south of 
^ latter tribe, and N. W. of the Ibheavni. ^ 
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TH£ LUCBNI OE LCC-SCBNA, LUC-SC&Ni^ OF OBOSIUS^ 
LUCD^ NA SIONNA, pronottnced hVCHD NA SHINNA» 

The People of the River Shaonoiii 

The Shannon probably i;eceived its dene* 
mination from this Belgic sept, which fixed 
itself upon its southern boundary. It is called 
by Ptolemy, Senus ; by jEthicus, Sacana ; by 
Orosius, Scena; by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Sinnenus or Sinnenas; by Jocelin, Synnia; 
and by the Irish, Simnain or Sionimy which 
some derive from sean^mhan — the old riven 
This sept is supposed to have emigrated from 
Falmouth haven, which was anciently called 
Cenion. These were probably a sept of the 
SiolEibheir. 

Exclusive of those specific denominations, 
the Belgae as a body were known to the Irish 
by general appellations, as Carman or Gorman^ 
in allusion to their ancient stock ; Fir Bolg^ 
their Gallic and British name ; Fir Damhnon^ 
the Damnonii, in allusion to ,their territory 
in Cornwall and Devonshire, which they 
relinquished ; and Fir Gailian^ enemies. 

Several inferences, which may tend to 
supply the deficiency of history, may be 



« LeddiXttd, Luyd, in Gothic uffuir/^,ft^U. See Ohui Veieliiii in v«e&. 
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deduced from some traditkmaTj iMtMs of 

the east coast, which arej still preserved. 
The Larbouf of Arklow, for instance, was 
ca)>]^d Inmhear Domhucn ; whence we oiay 
inter that, that harbour received theDamnoaii 
on their arrival from Britain. Biit, probably, 
in consequence of the east coast having been 
pre-occu[^ed, tbey were obliged to file off 
to the soutb-wei^t; which accounts for tho^ 
name Erros Davinmiarwn^ applied by Saint 
Adaronan, in the seventh c^itury to the 
nor^ west part of Conact^ and evinces tlie 
xaigmtion talker of at kasi a part of tkis 
Ustmily. 

The Belgae are, by the figure prosopoposia, 
made by tbelrardsthesonsof i)ea/ii-^kindfed, 
who was the son of Loch — the sea, he of 
Teachta — possession,, who was the son of 
.rriM«<tf€/A— Treabbadb„ plowing? the great 
grandson of Oir^teachta — east possessran. 
This personage was the son of Simeon, who 
waa the great grandson of Staim (Stair — 
history,) and he of Neiinheadh — poetry. 

These tribes were appropriately called the 
sans of Kindred; for tbey liwd distinct from 
the Gaill; spoke in the Gothic or Belgic 
languaj^ for some tioie after their sfmf^ 
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and were generally lieagued against die fov^ 
mer. The territories, which the bards assign 
thenii are coirfused; for they blend their 
conquests in the north, some of which vtere 
made io the third and fourdi centuries, with 
their possessions in the south, which they 
iwrtly relinqiHshed.'^* 

Mr. AVhitak^ has assigned boundaries to 
each of the Bdgie tribes; but land having 
been then of little value, it is probable they 
were not accurately defined^ even among 
theraselvcs.*?^ 

X4ke the British B^lgss Aviiidfi seiied 
vpon the whole south coast of Dntain^ 
their Irish relatives po^essed themselves 
of the 'east and soath*west coast of Ireland^ 
a eirbunistance which tends to j^-ove the 
edit'toRS of Ptolemy's map by Mercator and 
Wape erroneous, in placing the Brigantes in 
the second century in Waterford, between 
th099 Beigic tribes; hut that of ChrteUui 
cenrocty ia fixkig them in Leinstear^ the pro^ 



«• Sec p. s$' 

*** Cftt. de bel. Gal. L. 6, S. ^, spealcing of the Germans, iays» that the 
mtip0tf%tc9 aUpnUr^d no mwttp tfpr^ffme land witb MhtA boMndwies, jftar 
to hold it longer than a jMr : ne^ut quit^uc agri modiupi ccrtuqif 4v($oc| 
propriof habet: feed, maglttratat ac principet-- >anno p^st alio trantire 
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vince assigned them also by Irish bards.-^ 
The whole south coast of Ireland, from the 
Oboca — abhan mor, to the Shannon, being 
open to, and probably occupied by, the 
Belg^^ it ts not likely that they would have 
suffered the Brigantes, a Celtic and poste- 
rior tribe, to seize upon the county of 
Waterford ; nor that the Brigantes at so 
great a distance from their allies, the Ceann- 
Cangi, would have ventured upon a settle- 
ment in the midst of hostile tribes, differing 
from them in manners, customs and language. 
But, though the Brigantes, for the .reasons 
f^signed, had not occupied thfe county of 
Waterford in the second century, the ancient 
names, still preserved, tend to prove that, 
in later ages, after the Belgic arms had sub- 
dued Conacht and Ulster, they quitted their 
north territory, and removed to thte county 
of Waterford. If the different ' editors' of 
Ptolemy's map had any meaning for altering 
the previous editions, it probably was catrsed 
by the change of territory, consequent upon 
.the wars of tribes. And, consequently, the 
position giv^i for the second, may truly 
belong to later centuries.. Thus, the decu- 
mate lands in Suabia, which in the time of 



Julius Caesar, belonged to tlie Marcon^anni, 
were in the second century occupied by 
Gallic tribes, under the protection of Home; 
and the temtory of the Boii in Boheijdia wm 
inhabited by the Marcomanni in the sAia« 
century., 

TH& BRIGANT£3 CLANNA BHREOOAIN ; MAC 

MILEADH— -THB SONS OF A SOLDIER, 

Utaallf called tho Milbsians ; Cinbadh Sevir, the Scjrthuui nee ; 
^ or FiivK OAttti the Oalie Familf. 

English writers, inclined to think that there 
must have been some ..foundatidn for the 
Irish account of a Scythian colonization from 
Spain, have, from a similarity to the Spanish 
names of tribes and -an inability to account 
otherwise for their origin, selected the Iberi, 
Luceni and Concangi, whom Ptolemy and 
Orosius have placed on the south and south- 
west coast of Ireland, as those alluded to 
in bardic verse. But, the first and second 
were only two out of seven tribes or septs of 
theBelg^, and the third was a Celtic tribe in 
alliance with the Brigantes. These miited, 
constituted the whole of the bardic Spanish 
emigration : neither however, as I thinks it 
will appear, T^d emigrated from Spain. 
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These authors have not c6nsidered that a 
voyage of one hundred and fifty leagues, 
the distance between the north-west parts 
of Spain and Ireland, would have been a 
fash undertaking to a people unacquainted 
with the island and with navigation, even 
admitting th^at they possessed vessels superior 
to carucse — corachs or small wicker boats 
covered with hides and capable of containing 
men, women, children and cattle. Accord- 
ingly we are informed by Appian, a respect- 
able author of the first century, that the 
Spaniards undertook no voyage to the west 
or north, -unless when they availed themselves 
of the flow of tide on sailing to Britain.'^* 
At that, time they might have heard pf the 
inhabitants of Eirin through their intercourse 
with Britain; but as this commerce was 
thirteen hundred years posterior to the pre- 
tended Milesian settlement in Eirin, no 
inference can be drawn from this fact relative 
to any previous knowledge of this island. 

Those bardic chronologists^ who arrogantly 
presume to supply omissions even in sacred 



^9* ThwL Q«ogc. vet. PfetroBeit. BeYcra — A]^ianus, gravia auaor, qui vixit 
tab Hadriano Imp. terabit* Hi^mm ab ocddcnttU et aeptentrionali oceano 
abadnere^, ttiat qoando in Bricannivn uoi com aettu maria ti^nffthmtar. 
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UTit,'95 inform us that the Milesians^ before 

their arrival in Ireland, had expelled thie 

Goths from Spain ; an assertion repugnant 

to facts. For, according to the most ancient 

Greek historians, the primitive -inhabitants 

of Spain were Celts, a people who had in 

every country, been hostile ta the. cause of 

Scj(thian tribes. Those Cells were driven from 

the south parts of Spain by the Phenicians 

and Carthaginians, who, in their turn, were 

expelled by the Romans. These, in the year 

134 before the christian aera, became master? 

of the whole country ; but, on the decline of 

the Roman empire, the. Goths, for the first 

time, seized upon that peninsula, about the 

beginning of the fifth century and reduced 

it under the dominion of their kings,' which 

they continued to hold about 300 years.'^* 



W See p. 95, of this Inqiiiry. 

"o^ The following passage, from Dr. CampbeU*t Philosophkal Snrfef of 
treland, ib thus quoted by a late writer. ' The learned Divine does allow that 
• a Scythian nation, coming last from Spain, did settle in Irdiiiod> ai mmrf 
Mrly periods because Orosius, who flourished in the fourth century^ saf s.that* 
the Scythians expulsed from Gallicia in Spain by Coostantine the Great, todk 
shelter in Ireland ; when they fQund the country ui^der the dominidn pf jtlMit 
countrymen the Scyths or Scots.* .!..-« 

I have not met with the works of Orosius, who was an author, not o£:tht 
fourth, but of the fifth century. The only passage rdattve to IreUi]d,L]^*ef9i 
quoted by writen from some of the first. editions of that booh^ .4B«i'itoe 
MB^mn^ibglf.line of tiiB ahore sujpposod qootition, wUch' the IbUqwi^ 



We may conclude from this history, that 
if the Milesians had urished to expel the 
Goths from Spain, they must have fought 
agaiDst thdr own countrymen, and could not 
have emigrated to Ireland before the fifth 

veaioiit locL'oe me to believe is sptirlons. I do not find that history warrant* 
ikt aiiertioti, that ConstantitM ezpeUed the Scythians Irom Gailidl, n6r 
from any other part of Spaio. Neither do I find that those Scythians, called 
VandaU, &c. or those called Visigoths or VTest Goths, who invaded Spain, 
h|4 «ter 40De to before the^fiftk century, or quieted tkcti: eountria on the 
Vistula Mid the Baltic with a view of invading Gaid and Spain before that 
titoe. Further, had the supposed informafion, ascribed to Orositis, .btctt 
tnitf tint thoie Scythians hai passed from Spain to Ifebnd; rat^r.than to 
Albica^ whither some Goths had been driven from Spain, still, though tbejp 
iftAild have J>rrfjably found this island under the dominion of the Bclgx, • 
(ri^ioli'ol thcaame family^ Dr. Campbell wol&d not be authorised to assert 
that those Scythians had fixed in Ireland at a very remote time. Constantine 
Ac Oreat «pelled some of the Franks from Gaul, ^. D. 3 15, an age greatly 
]MSterior to tl^t of the supposed arrival of the Milesians in Ireland. 

Mr. 0*Flahcrty, the Rev. Chatles O'Conor, and others have, through 
•hBCvto «f ttsA in support of the bardie Milesian narratives, unknowingly 
c^ttmniaced the Brlgaotes or those figuratively denominated the Miiesiaus of 
Ireland. Mad they been acquainted with the early history of Spain, they 
would have hh those supposed Scythian ancestors of the Irish to their bestial 
course of life, and in nnenvied possession of tliat part of Spain in which 
history has discovered and stigmatized them. Mr. O'Conor's ardor in this 
cause has tended only to lessen the valtre of his leftrhed work. 

For want oC better authority he is reduced to the necessity of appealing ta 
. HooLte add to SiliiH Italicusj'who, he sayi, inform as that Scythiafls tesideil 
inSfMuih ^hen«e, accordingf to information ebtained in bciand by ^<mii«s» 
ati ftftthor of the ninth century, they emigrated to trelaAd in the fourth age 
<^^» worM. Rer. Hib, Scr. vet. p. 70. Seythas enim k) Hitpanlft mMnorant 
Site ?• 360^ et Horat. Qd. 5,' 4, undis esnmi in .Hlbemiam migtatioiiem ia 
quarts mundi «tat^ narrat Nennius — — .** Thit age, as sott« sti^posty 
•QtoprelMndsd the intermediate timtf from the departure «! Moica from 
Sgypt till ths buikdjiig of Sokmon^s templo. 

The pegfk alluded. to by Horace. andSilim were the C^«^Mr, » wild fiOffik 
Wl w i ii l irti uLd |^i9bibly tkir prescM On|^ ift ibtumak lidiMi»iioai:|M 



century. Those MUesiads, as Scythians, 
should also have used the Gothic language 
and characters in Bgypt, Spain or Ireland* 
But we have no vestige of the kttier, and ^ 
remains of the former are borrowed from the 

denominate them Scythians : he says onl^, they-considered the blood of hones 

a dcliglitful beverage : 

Lib. Hi. Car. 4. Ut cunque raccum vo5 eriti<i — — 
Vifiim Briunnos hospitlbus feroii, 
Et laet«m cffiAtko aansuine Ctna^uan / , 
— . invlrUiu* ■ 

Silhis Itft*ieii% who wrote about a ccmury )aur, taani to iiifer» from thth 
custom in using the blood of horses as food» and from other instances' of 
b«ri>arity» that they were descendants of the MdstagetH, 

SU. Ital- 1. 3, 360. Kec, qui M«»ageten inon<trans feritate parenteni, 
Cornipedis fu»S satiailii, Concanc, vend* • 
Thrsc were a Scythian people occupying part of West Tartary from the 
Caspian Sea to some undefined north and east boundaries. Their manner*, 
acouniilig to Stfabo, Ptolemy, Herodotus and ethers, were to barbardut that 
they not only devoured their enemieo, but their rcjations after death. 

Supposing the bardic accounts true, this people could not havfc bcefi th6 
Bri^antei of IceUnd* because these, whether they emigrated from Spain 09 
Britain, were not Goths but Celts, and were, moreqver, a comparatively 
civilized, populous and potent nation. — Beside, admitting that the BrigtttTte* ' 
of (reUnd were both Concani and Scythians, asthey assuredly never f (turned 
from Ireland to Spain, they could not have been resident in Ireland, in the 
fourth age of the world, and in Spiiin also, in that of Horace. 

To uphold the supposed honor ' of Brigantian. descett, thus igqoranSly 
debased by its declared supporters, we must reject Mr. 0*Conor*s supposition 
with regard .to the Concani, who, whether Scythians, Selavotiiam tf 
Thracians, could not, as a very baibai-ous people, and insignificant, in point 
of number or power^ reflect any credit upon the Irish nation. And, it may 
1>e farther observed that, as history ii silent with r^gferd to any Other 
real or supposed Gothic tribe having ever settled in Spain prior to the 
commencement of the fifth century, none of that family can be consistently 
•lid to haveemigratcd thence to Ireland before that time. 

It may be objected that a body of the Gimbri, conneaed with the Gotbk 
invaders of Italy, had passed into Spain about a hundred years before the 
Cbrittian nxw\ but aa these marauders had been spesdily expelled by the 
Celtiberiana, they could not be considered as settlers in that peninsula, nor, 
cossideriiy the time of their invaibo, as the people whom the barda 
c^&voorcd to otabliih in £irin ia oa »gc nuwh more remote* 
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Belgic colonies. As to the Sc^'^thian, Coptic 
and Cantabric letters and languages, there is 
no affinity between either of them and our 
national ones.*^5r 

If the bardic account of those Milesians or 
Scythians were true, it would appear strange 
to Lord Lyttleton that their national name of 
fi'ce/iV should have remained dormant during 
the many supposed ages which intervened 
from their arrival here until the middle of 
the fourth century. And it is still more 
extraordinary that; pot only in this isle, hut in 
Scythiaand in their peregrinations,they should 
have adopted the language of the Celts and 
abandoned that of their own nation. Those 
inconsistencies may be thus accounted for. 

Bardic kongs having been composed long 
after the settlement of those tribes in Ireland, 
the poets, ignorant of the real names of the 
chieftains, invented figurative appellations 
adapted to the fictitious qualifications of 
heroes, — to their possessions or places of 



W The ancient GotMe and Coptic characters, though very dissimilar, are 
derived from the Ionic Greek ; and the ancient Spaniards made use of letters 
vrhich vvere nearly Greek and amounted in number to twenty four. Those 
Cantabrians, having; been besieged by Augustus Caesar, destroyed themselves 
twenty-five yean before the christian sra. ■ The remains of their language 
collected by Larramendi it very different; from the present Spuush, and, 
McordiDg to LeiSnits, Meruit and Micphenoti, very disaimilar to the Iriilw 
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re&ideuce. Thus, one of the heroes of the 
Milesian poem is denominated GaUlamk and 
also Mileadh^ appellations of th&same import 
as Cior-ghal^ a champion, or soldier. And 
this champion was the father of another hero, 
who, though he is said to have been born in 
Galiciaj was called after his supposed posses*- 
sions in Orraond or east Munster, EireamhSn^ 
a name thus designedly spelled to mislead, 
or corrupted from i/r, or, more properly, 
oir-^mhttmhan^ east Munster, which was an^ 
ciently one of the divisions of this province. 
And, this word is not of Cantabric origin, it 
is derived by Keating from miimhoy greater, 
a name applicable to the comparative mag- 
nitude of this division of the province. 
Consequently, this supposed chieftain was 
called after the territory ; not the territory 
from him. For similar reasons those tracts, 
which belonged to Fitz-Thomas, the earl of 
Desmond, were called Tfeas-mhumhain^ or 
south Munster, and those of the family of 
O'Brien, Tuadh^mhumhain^ or north Munster. 
Various circumstances tend to prove that 
the Milesian history was composed some ages 
after the time of Ptolemy, probably not 
earlier than the seventh century ; viz^ the 
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btttory beiog iDterwoven with the Mowic^ 
which had not produced many proselytes 
here in the fitlh century ;^9% the many deti-» 
vatives from the Latin with regard to religion; 
the bardic names of places in Ireland being 
^ose of the middle ages ; and the omission 
<^ some tribes which Ptolemy notices as 
cotemporaneous in the second century. 

The geographical'?^ and eastern historical 
information contained in Irish history, may 
be traced, as Dr. O'Brien observes, to eccle- 
siastical books^ brought hither by the Roman 

^ This infereiue appean from a curious fact, wliich occurred, A. D« 457, 
«i it n related in the Annah of rhe Four Masters : * Cath atha^dara ria 
iLaignibh for Laogbaire M^. NetH r> gab don Laoghaire isin cath siui agw 
do rad Laoghaire ratha Grene ag^us gaoithe, agus ua ndul do Laignibh nach 
tiocf ferra tria bithin ara legaidh udha;* L e. the battle at the eik-lord 
Iboghtf by the inhabitants of JLcinstcr against Laoghaire the son of Meil. 
Laoghaire, having been taken in that battle, iwore by the si^, wind and 
«l«mcou chat during his life he never would march against them with dut 
view; to wit, of requiring the^tribute of cows, which was the cause of that 
battle*-^>Yet this l<aoghaire is noticed as the first of the Christian Kings in 
- Ireland*— The historiaot add, that he violated bis oath and waa in conse- 
quence killed by the sun and wind. 

>^ The knowledge of geography was notwithstanding, very circumscribed, 
ai it apfKars from die travels and voyagel of MiUadh, They were asignennt 
of Scandinavia as the French of those days were, although they were invaded 
4(t diilerent timet by hordes from that quarter. They, for instance, deno- 
tnimi|ed tjbe Danep ind Norwegians ' tht/mir md JarJk ofsfring^ and also, 
Lochlanlg or lake-landers,* from the circumstance of their fleeing for safety 
or with plunder, to our lakes, whither they were in the habit of drawing 
their boavk 

*^ It was from this eonree of information that Spanish and Irish writas 
aawellne (he eempUts* «f trnivenal History had kamod tlm Mfgeg iras 
the ancestor of the Scythians. 
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^I^^y* And the errors of bards respecting 
the Scythian origin of the Milesianis, who 
were the BHgantes and Cangan or Ceann* 
Cangi of Britain, both Celtic tribes, arose 
from the Gothic arms, manners and cusibms 
of the Irish of their days. And these may 
be traced to the predominant power of the 
Belgae in Ireland, who at this time had, like 
many of the old English in the reign of John, 
neglected their own language for the gailic 
or Irish Celtic.*^' 

However, notwithstanding the romantic su- 
perstructure which the bards have raised in 
their narrative of the Milesians, some facts may 
be discovered in the traditional basis, which 
tend to establish the authenticity of Ptolemy's 
map. A mutual light is consequently reflectr 
ed, whidli soon became nearly extinguished 
by the soar of bards through regions of fiction. 
. Ortelius' edition of Ptolemy's map places 
the Brigantes in the situation of the county 
Kilkenny, the west division of the Queen'^ 
county, called Ossory, and in Oarlow ; and 
their allies and cotemporary settlers, the 



*°' The descendants of the primitlTe Irish^ the Celta or Gtill, had ajwayt 
an antipathy to the consonants of the Ooihlc px Belgic lan^ge, which thejr 
called M^aid^ and also to iu dialect, the English.-- See page 79, note 152« 

S 
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Ceann Cangi or the chief Cangi, who were 
sheplierds and herdsmen^inTuadh-mhumhan 
the connty Clate. Most of the bards fix the 
former in Leinster and extend their territory; 
from Magh Breg, north of Dublin, to New 
Ross inJWexford : some place them in Ulster 
and Ccmacht ;*^ but, as all agree that their 
poetic chieftain, Heremon — Oir-nihiimhan*^-^ 



*^ llie authors of the Book of lovasioas and Psalter of Cashel, as well as 
Giolla Coamh^n and Toma Eigis, were completely ignorant of the state of 
Ireland io the second centurx. They assert that the south division of Ireland, 
called Uai£ dheat^ or Uath M^b, was possessed by Hebci's small colony ; the 
north called leath tbuaMt or leath Cuimn, and separated from the former by the 
road called Aisgeir Rnda, by Heremon. As if one colony, according to their 
aarration, coold require such extent of territories ! 1 his divisioa of the 
island would strike af the foundation of Irish history. For, if we admit that 
the Milesians constituted but one small colony, which soon after thdr arrival 
in Ireland, leparaoed into two tepts, both occupying the extreme ends of this 
island, the numerous battles which occurred between them could not be re- 
conciled with our ideas .of coo venioice, prudence, necessity or policy.- This 
divisioa was merely conjectural. Tradition havings fixed the £ibheami, the 
principal Belgic tribe, in the south, it was supposed that the Brigantes ia a 
cooquered ishuid, must have chosen the north. •— I uke this opportunity of 
correcting an errmr into which the Rct. Mr, Ledwich has fallen.' Page 3, 
Antiquities of Ireland, he says, * Neither Bede, Ncnnlus or Girald. Cambr. 
mention Milesius.* On the contrary, that name is twice mentioned in the 
jBth Chapter o^ the Topography of Ireland t * De quinto advc&tu filiorom 
Mileui regis de partibus Hispaniae et qualiter Hcrymon et Heberus regnom 
inter se diviserunt* , * 

In this chapter he speaks of four wni of Ring Milenoa who arrived in 
IreUmd, and of thd subsequent division of this island between Herymon, who 
chose the south and Heber who, he says, settled in the north. 

403 fhe bards inform us that Oir-mhuifihan anciently consisted of two 
tanthreds called Muscruighe-ttre, which extended from the south pert of the 
Queen's County, through kilkenny to Carraig-na-Suirc near Waterford. 
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resided in Leinster, near New Ross, Keating 
naturally infers that the tribe be commanded, 
must have settled in the neighbom'hood. . 

Keating infoi*ms us thatMilesius— Mileadh 
and his relations were th§ family of ^reoghan, 
son of Bratha.*^^ And, * firqm the posterity 
of Breogan, no doubt descend^ the people 
called Brigantes, as the ancient chronicles 
of Ireland inform us/*^-^ But he believes the 
Brigantes pf Britain had descended from the 
fam'ily in Ireland. 

The Brigantes were in the first cehtiiry one 
of the most powerful and warlike tribes in 
Britain. Beside the counties Durham and 
York, which they occupied, they obtained 
by conquest the additional ones of West- 
morland, Cumberland and Lancaster; and 
they obliged the yanquished to adopt • the 
name of their tribe. Though in possession 
of this extent of territory, they were success- 
fully attacked about the year 51 or 52 by the 
Romans, under the command of Qstorius; 
and in consequence of the defeat, a body of 
them quitted Britain shortly after and retired 
to Ireland.»°^ ' 

^^ I^ge 43 of the old translation. ^s Page 279 of the ktc 

^x' The Tciadcs in Carte, p.S13» Vaughan's Chronicle in Carte, p.20i. 
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The north-^ast parts of this island having 
been previously occupied by their country, 
men the Damni and Voluntii ;*^ the north 
west and county Dublin by the Atmoric 
Gauls, the east coast by the Cauci, Menapit 
and Coriondi, and the south by British Belgic 
tribes, the only vadant territory, which then 
presented itself, extended from the west 
boundary of the Cauci^^ to the county Clare, 
ncfrth of the Shannon. The greater pari of 
Ireland having then been consequetitJy pre- 
occupied, necessity obliged them to take up 
their residence between tl^GernlaYi tribes on 
the east, the Belgae on the south and west, and 
die Gauls on. the north-east and north-*west. 

The county of Waterford having then been 
iprobaWy occupied by the CoricMidii, these 
and the Vodii bounded the Btigantes on the 
south. The Cangan or Ceann-Cangi, whether 



^ Rkhardy page 92. Certuttimim est Banimoa, Voluntios^ Bngantei, 
Cangof, aliasque natiooes, cri^ine fuisse BrUaanica, qux co postea trajecerunc 
And pdge 45, Npn possum non in hoc ioco xnbnere, Damniot, Volutitioi, 
fitigantea et Cangiaiioiy ^aiiies fulre Brit9iutics eriginis natioiifs, q»a^ c6rl 
. vel ab hosCe £nItimo non daretur quies» vel tot tanta^e exigerencur tributa 
quibus solvendis se imparcs int^lligerent, — ^ In banc terram trajecenint. 

^°* lliese having left those parts of Leinster unoccujlied^ in -wiiich tbe 
Brigantes seuled, we may infer that they could not have been long in pot- 
wnioa of the coast. Aqdta to the S. BdgVytliey were thco merely as iofiiot 
tolooy. 
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the Sistuntian or Lancashire subjects of the 
Brigahtes, or a body of the Brigantian 
shepherds, having accompanied*^ the latter 
tribe, were obliged to plaiit .themselves"® in 
that part of ancieat Conacht and of the 
present Munster^ called the county Clare; 
whence they seem to have extended to, or to 
posses!ian<>pen comn)unicati6n with, Ossory, 
the wi^st boundary of the Brigantes. 

Thefflountainousrand comparatively barren 
tracts of Wicklow, Wexford and Kerry woiiiijl 
not long content the ambitious view^s, nor 
satisfy the wants of a restless, martial and a 
growing people. An encroachsnent would 
naturally be made upon the frontiers of 
the Brigantes, whose fertility of soil and 
probably numerous herds, were sufficient 
motives to attract the rapacity of thos6 



^^ The Triadoa:^ Ostonni, p^42, Richard, p. 43 and p. 5 1 • A.M* 406C^ 
circa h«c tempora, relictd Britannlt, Cangl et Brigantes in Hibemiam com- 
migrarunt, aedesqne ibi po0iierant.-»Wliit. Manch* voL 1 , p. ?t9. 

*>^ Mr. Whitaker conceives the plural Cangan or Cangian to mean forester^ 
and the singular Cant or Ctmg^ to signify a Kill 6r wood— We may add, that 
Cmn in Celtic signifies a head or chief. Maflitum, a toMm or fortticattem 
which Ptolemy places upon the Sharinon, seems from its situation to ha<«e 
been the metropolis of the Ceann-Cangt, vfhtyfe territrtry in the County CHtt 
was anciently called Magh Seolidh or Tnadh Mumhaid* And as it had been 
asaal among the andentt to trans^ the names of tribes 6r tracts of land to 
their cUef townt, I inftr thtt Ptdlciify*s MaeUhum WM meant to eipretl the 
denopunfttioD Af4^i^«i/Mtf , 
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Belgas,*" Avhose profession, both in Gaul, 
Britain and Ireland, Avas arms, and wl^ase 
trade, after the third century, consisted in 
pillage and. devadtatioQ. ' ' 

After some of tlie Annorican settlers had 
emigrated to Caledonia, and the principal 
Belgic tribes had crossed the Shannon and 
possessed themselves of Conacht*'* and 
Ulster, theBrigantes quitted their territory 
in the northern part of Leinster, and took 
possession of the deserted region ofWaterford, 
where, "according to Whitaker, *f they buiit 
Biigantia-^ Waterfotd, or some town neai" it, 
and gave the name of Brigas to the Siur,"^ 
their limitary stream on the north, and the 
appellation ofBergie to their oifvaipart of the 
county of Wexford /' In conformity with 
this: account, we are informed by OTlaherty, 
chap.43, that the territory of a certain Belgic ^ 
chieftain extended from the county Clare as 

far as Kilkenny. Waterford, enlarged about 

■ - .. '' . 

^ Hence the origin of the bardic history of Ireland, which is almost 
entirely confined to the seemingly unnatural wars waged between Heber and 
Hietcaioii, the Ibhearni and SastrMunster or the Brigantian people, wiio vee 
represented as brothers and sons of Mileadh (soldier.) 

*« Beside several inferior Bclgfc septs, O'Flaherty, Og. p. 1 75, notices three 
principal ones by whom Conacht, thefi divided into three parts* was occupied 

*^ Or, according to Camden, to the coofiiiz of the rivers Si^ir, Eoir and 
Bem, which constitute tlie luven of Waterford* ' • 
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the middle of the ninth century, and called 
Cattafieord *** by the Danes, is situate upon 
the ancient Abhan BpeogUain, the Brigus of 
Ptolemy. Tliis county, before the arrival of 
the English, was called Ibh Breoghain, or the 
country of the Brigantes ; and its inhabitants 
were denominated Sliochd Breoghain^ or the 
posterity of the Brigantes;*'^ though these, 
it is said, were long before expelled from 
Waterford, by a clan called the Desii. 

The inscription in old Pelasgic characters 
hereafter mentioned, and found in the domi- 
iiions of the Brigantes, evinces the ancient 
Gallo-Grecian source whence those charac- 
ters emanated, and the accompaniment of 
British druids with British tribes. 

Exclusive of those British tribes which 
passed over from British Roman provinces^ 
a small colony crossed the north channel 
from the territory of 

THE PICTS — CRUITNIGfH. 

These were a martial people, who inhabited 
Alba or Caledonia. Some authors assert that 
they were priginally Gemians ; but Canlden 



^V^aterfoid. 

^i The chief of this family before the arrWal of the Sngliih wM^ accord- 
iag to Camden, caikd 0*Breo{han or O'Brain ; not O'Brien. 
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concludes, from their customs^ manners and 
^nguage, that they were Britons. Like the 
kuter they stained the body with the juice 
of woad, so as to represent the figures of 
different kinds of , animals,"^ a custom never 
practised by the Germans/'^ Like the Britons 
they wore scarcely any clothing, used military 
chariots armed with scythes, and did not 
exclude their women from regal command. 
The whole of tlieir arms consisted of a narrow 
wicker shield, a sword and lance.*'* Thejr 
used no helmet por breast- plate.**^ They 
wore hoops of iron round their waists and 
necks as ornaments ; and (estimated them as 
highly as others did rings of gold.**® 

Tacitus calls them either Britons^ in allusion 
to their family, or Caledonians^ from the name 
of their country. And, in his life of Agritola^ 
he introduces Galgacus,*** a Pictish captain, 
who, in his speech to his soldiers preparing 



. ^ Herodian; L. 3. St Isidorns, L. 19, C. 23. 

^ Among the G^ths in general the Geloni or Get* were perhaps tbt gaJy 
Scythians'who painted thenuelyes. 

.^]Hlefodiao«.L.3. «» Idem. • ■*> Idem. 

*■ Tbia name was perhaps the Roman imitation of Gatgjadh^ an Irish 
appellation for a e^mphti, — It appears from passages in his speech that no 
tradition of a Scandinavian or German origin remained among them: — 
* there is no land beyond this, no people, nothing but wavits and rocju f we 
inhabit the extremity of the world :'— et nuUat tt^trii terr«,-4^ttUa. j^m «k>^ 
gensy nihil niai flnctnfct nzav^nos tcrninun««»rtti'e»0f» te 
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to oppose Agricola, speaks of Brifain as 
their country, and of its inhabitants as their 
countrymen. Agricola, also, oh addressing 
his army, observes: * if you had a new 
people or strange troops to contend with, I 
would encourage you by the example of other 
annies ; but nOw you have only to recollect 
your former exploits, and to ask your own 
eyes whether these people ate not the same 
who last year attacked the 9'^ legion. — Of 
all the Britons these are the most fugitive, 
and they have therefore continued to exist. — 
The bravest of them have long since fallen ; 
thereniaindeF are inactive and timorous.'"* 

As the Picts continued to be a nation until 
the Scots subdued them in the ninth century, 
the opinidn of writers cotemporary with the 
Picts, should in this age be considered of some 
weight Beside the testimony of Martial and 
Tacitus in the first century, we have the 
authority of Dio, about the end of the first, 
of Herodian in the second, oif Vopiscus about 



^ C. C. Tac. Agric. S..74. Si bovsb gentesatque Ignota acies conttitiiset; 
aliorum exercituum ezemplis vos hortarer : nunc vestra decora recensete : 
TcstrM oculos inteiTogate. li iunt quos proximo anno nonam legionem fnrto 
noctis adgreaos,<r-u ceterorum Briunnorum fugacissimiy xdeoque tarn dia 
mperstites. — Sic acerrimi Brits^nnorum jam pridem ceciderunt : relxqnoa ttl 
Aunenit ignayorum et metuentiom. 

' T 
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the end of the third, and of Zosymus about 
the beginning of the fifth, for believing them 
to be of British descent. In the year of the 
Incarnation S96, when Conatafatius Chionis 
had defeated them,, they were first calledPicts, 
in a panegyric pronounced before him in 
Autun in Gaul, by Eumenius the rhetorician. 
— And they were Stigmatized by the Roman 
Britons as Picft, or a painted people, after 
the introduction of Christianity into Britain, 
when the south inhabitants were in a great 
measure Romanized in language, manners 
and customs, and when they probably consi- 
dered their north countrymen in the light of 
barbarous strangers. 

But, although the testimony of those 
authors had not descended to us in support 
of their British origin, it may notwithstanding 
be inferred from the following facts; viz. the 
crowded population of Britain in the time 
of JuUus Caesar ;*»3 the change of situation 
incident to a: pastoral life, as well as firom 
the vis a tergo consequent updn the renewed 
emigration from Gajal. They kept up a con- 
stant intercourse with the north of Ireland, 
suffered Irish colonies to dwell on the squth- 

^ Vid. hit Comment. Xiphilirui et Dio on Vw}. 
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west confines of their country ; and SQme of 
them in turn were also permitted to settle in 
the north of Ireland. The British origin of 
their language may be also inferred from the 
Celtic names of places in Caledonia, and 
from the circumstance of the Picts having 
beeti instructed in the Christian religion by 
Irish pastors, who founded monasteries in 
Hjr» — Aoi, an island* 

In Ireland they first settled, and probably 
in the. third century, if not edtdier, in DaT 
na ruidhe, and afterward removed to Magh 
Plagha, the present barony of Boyle in the 
county Roscommon. The Irish appellation 
for a Pict is Cruitneach^ which some think a 
corruption of Britneach^ a Briton ; but B and 
C wer^ never used in the Irish language as 
commutable lett^s. Cruitneach means both 
a bumpy man and a Pict, and both have the 
sapie plural, Cruitnigh ;**♦ hence it is pro- 
bable that the name was applied to them in 
derision, and perhaps in consequence of the 
Picts having sent hither the infirm and de- 
formed inhabitants of Argyle to make room for 
the efficient Irish troops, which settled there. 



*H Caleiionia was by the Irtak called Alia aod CrultUn tuaith, fiterally, 
^t councrf of tht Picti or chat of she €nimp"8hould«red or liain|7 people. 
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The Damn!, who settled at an early period 
in the north of Ireland, were probably" 
Picts, or painted Britons. These, it may 
be supposed, had formed an alliance with 
th^r Caledonian countryman before either 
attracted the notice of authors. Both are 
said to have joined in predatory excursions 
against Britain about the middle of the first 
century ; but the authors quoted by Hanmer 
upon this subject have erred in their narra- 
tives ;^^ and the insinuation of Eumenius in 
respect to the Irish having joined the Picdsh 
forces before the invasion of Britain by 
Julius Caesar, is merely matter of conjecture. 
The first authentic account does not go 
farther back than the beginning of the second 
century, from which period to the middle 
of the fifth century, Roman writers, though 
they omit many minor depredations, inform 
us of those remarkable ones committed by 
the Caledonians and Irish in Britain^ 



**j Among the genenls who conmiAnded in Britain under Clandios, I d^ 
not find any mention of Marim, the son of Aryirag;us, a Briton, who, thej 
•ay, had been engaged nine yean in war .with the Picti and Scott ; neither 
can I find the PicU dittingoished by this name from the Britons before the 
third century. Arriragos, according to Javenal| reigned o?er part of Britain 
by permission of Domltiaa * 
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THi; FINLANDERS — FEINE EIRIONN; IRISH MILITIA* 

Thfe Finns, a people of European Sacmatia, 
were placed by Ptolemy in the site of north 
Prussia, whence they emigrated to Finnland* 
They were supposed to have been a sept of 
the Venedi, and, consequently, to have used 
the Sclavonic, or a dialect of that primitive 
language. Induced either by a prospect of 
plunder or of a new settlement, they proba-: 
bly accompanied the Nordmen to Ireland in 
the ninth century ; and they are stated to 
have settled in various parts of the island ; 
but, it is probable that they planted them-- 
selves in the barony of Fermoy — Fearmoighe, 
and 'in the half barony of Condons, in the 
south of Ireland. Hence, the old name of 
this district was Magh FeinCy and that of its 
inhabitants Fir maigke FeinCj the people of 
the territory of the Finns. 

Part of this district is now called Roche's 
country — Criocha Roisteach, in which a 
mountain commanding an ^ extensive and 
dehghtful view of this district and of soine 
lofty mountains in Limerick, Tipperarj^ and 
Waterford, is still named suighean na mm 
Fionncj or the seat of Fingal's consort. Part 
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of this tribe is said to have settled in Leiiister, 
and part, called Clanna Baiscine, occupied 
a barony in the west of the county Clare. 

Their military character induced the Irish 
toparchs to employ them in protecting their 
coasts from the invasion of the Danes, who, 
it appears, were afterward permitted, through 
the intercession of the Finns, to hold a 
commercial intercourse with the Irish. In 
the book of Howth and that called Catha 
Fionntragha, the battles of Ventry,**^ the 
stations and the nanies of the officer^ of the 
respective coasts are mentioned. And, as 
tiiiere is no historic evidence that, after Ireland 
had been colonized from Britain and Gaul, 
it had been invaded by any people with the 
view of fbrming a settlement, except the Picts, 
, or by any pirates before the eighth century, 
when llie Nordmen first arrived, the estab- 
lishment of this militia is a presumptive proof 
that the Feine Eirionn were not appointed 
before the ninth ; and the prefixes mac and 
ua or 0» attached to the names of their ^i^fficers, 
are evidence that they were not appointed 

before the deventh century, as it was in tiie 

^ ^ "^ 

**^ Althottgh'the authenticity of those hatdet it questioned, the accottnt of 
Aeinflitary itctSiMii may be conect. 
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commencement of it that Brian Boiroimhe 

established them for the distinction of families. 

Saxo Grammaticus says that the Finn and 

!Finni were a^ great sept in Denmark, * hardy^ 

stalworth men given to preying and burning 

of towne and country /**7 Fromthe frequent 

mention of those Danes or the people of 

ILochlin in those poems ascribed- to Ossian^ 

it may be inferred thai the Finns were coeval 

with ttiem in Ireland, as the latter were not 

known to the Irish before the eighth century. 

According to the book of Ho'wth, Dun Domh 

mac riogh mor, or Dun Domh, son of the 

great kirigy was a king of the sept of Fion mac 

Cumhail — Fingal, and resided at Limerick 

— Luimneach. While the Finns were gar-^ 

risoned on the coasts*** under the command 

of Fionn inac Cumhail, they were quartered 

upon the inhabitants from November until 

May,**9 and during the remainder of , the 

year they subsisted by hunting and fishingi*3o 



3>7 Haiuner*8 Chronicle, page 48, 

^^ Keating's old translation, page 135, xnforma us that the number of 
standing forces in the time of peace amounted to three battalions; in war to 
seven, and each contained three thousand men. Among the curious milltarf 
regulations enjoined by Fionn (Keating, p. 136) each candidate, for admission 
into his militia, was required to be a poet and enabled to extract a thorn 
from his foot, though in full speed ! > 
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Fionn mac Cumhail, as a superior officer, 
was chosen by the bards, as the hero of 
detached pieces, which were composed about 
the thirteenth century. The most ancient of 
those documents, it is said, are in the Bodleian 
library, and these, according to the testimony 
oCMr. Price, the hbrarian, were unintelligible 
to Mr. Macpherson. The Scotch edition is 
judged from the style and the use of the letters 
k, w, X, y, z not to be older than the four- 
teenth century. But, in order to give them 
an air of antiquity and to establish Alba or 
Caledonia as the maternal country of Ossian 
— Oisin, interpolations are artfully used, in 
addition to those rhetorical figures called 
metaphor, metaplasm and metastasis. It is 
,jiow justly considered more than doubtful 
that Ossian was the author of any of those 
poems, or, that as a warrior, he deserved the 
][>raise, which is lavished upon him. v At all 
events, the most ancient of those fragments 
are in point of sentiment or imagery, greatly 



s« One of our bards hat committed an unlucky anachronism in informing, 
us that Art or Arthur, who is supposed to hare, reigned in the south of 
Ireland in the third century, had, among other presents, given money to 
Fingal; for coin was not in ust among, the ancient Irish, O'Halloran't 
Introduction, vol. a» page 246. 

^^ Keating, old transbtimi, page 133. 
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mfferior to the pretended version ' by Mft 

Ma^pherscMD, whose modest endeavour to 

adorn Ossiaii's brows with a crown of kiHre]^ 

is acknowledged to merit a similar hoxteiiv 

for his own. ' ^ 

It ma;y be reasonably supposed that Ihe 

time, which inlerv^ied between Ae first 

and the eighth century, had produced some 

amelioration of manners in Finland ; but tb0 

picture given of its inhabitants, when in 

Ireland, is nearly a copy of the archetype 

which Tacitus drew in the first, century, . At 

this remote timp their mode of life differed 

but little from that of the wild animaia which 

they chased. Cla;d in skins they lived in ^ 

filthy state of poverty, devoid of houses^ 

horses, and even of every kind of arms 

except arrows, tipped with bone. They 

lived upon herbs and the produce of the 

chase, in which they were accompanied by 

their wives, as they had no fixed place, of 

abode. They slept upon the ground, and 

the only protection for old age and infancy, 

from thCf. attack of wild beasts, and the 

inclemency of the weather, was a sort of 

wattled work made of interwoven branqhes. 

Ignorant of divine powers, they feared'iioj 

u 
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the wralh of heaven : possessing nothing but 
theit libertj, they had no fear of man. And, 
as they knew no mode of life but diat wiiich 
tk^ IcUowedy habit made them content with 
the custom of Fin]and.*3x 

Id Ireland ^iydr huts or tents mmt have 
been of a rery temporary nature^ as tiibey 
were erected iq the evening, and after Uiej 
had dinedi The materials of their bedding 
were the *bran<Jhes of trees, placed next tbe 
gvound, upon which they laid a quantity 
of dry moss, arid upon the top of all a 
bundle of green rushes/ They lighted their 
fires and dressed their food in the optxt air, 
and several of tiiose rude heartiis, called 
FrtheMana Mfeme, contiiining charcoal and 
smaH siliceous sooty stones, are frequently 
uncovered by the plough or ^ade, nter the 
banks of rivulets in many parts of tiie south 
6f Ireland.*^* 

*5« Tac. 6i9 Germ. 3.46, • • 

peanntt. l^beold translation of Keatii^, page 13 3^ infonns qs that they 
Were in the habit o£ digging t^nro large piu, of which onie wa* intended for 
i^blntion; d» oth«r for cooking. * They kibdM large fires intp wi^di they 
ibrtw red hot atones as a pay^meot. The deskbound up in green sedge or 
bnll-mshes, was laid upon these : 'over tljiem wa« fixed another layer of hot 
.ttOBM, iImb ft ^pm$kf of ieah. and this aethed waa ohsiored ^ (he fit 
wat/nlL ThqrMV«r«tftbotoBceiRit«eDtj49WliBar%^dw»7aio^ 
fTtning,* 
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Their ydlour was displayed in ^Hran *with 
the Russians ; and that of Fingai's isept' iti 
Ireland is still a fifequent tdpic in poetrjf 
as well asi in discourse. Tteitos calls thsm 
Fifmi; the Irish Feitme. In this idatid thegr 
were celebrated tor thdr skill in medioinal 
herbsy their taste for pbetrj ^^^ And rouaiiica 
And it is probable that either tkej or the 
Damnii introduced the northern beief ill 
sorcery. 



THE fiMIGRATION O^ IRISH COLONIES 
TO CALEDONIA. 

It is prbi»ble tibat some Irish tribes or 
septs had at two diiiBrent esfaft $iwined H. 
settlement in Caledonia. . Th6 finrt body, as 
I have already stated^ were probably a 
sept 1^ the Irish Damnii, called Altao6tti««^ 
Attachtuatba^ which were found asso^HMd 
with the Caledonian thH»titi abe«pt the imdfdie 
of the fottrtfa eetitury. And the 4^^ of 



^ The Finnish poetry, called Runic, i» full of allitention. and that which 

ill iR«ct 'cstettn^ attd In ttioit difficult among (he Irikh ittdt, ttutahit* k in 

t sottfbdr^y vfm wofdi tod litScck t^ %6a^^ ttit laTe frahih^ios* 
pa|e 20«. ••'•, :>. i ..:"•• ' , • • ■ 1-. • " J 
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their s^ement may be conjectured from 
the omission of their name by Pliny in the 
first, and by Ptolemy in the second centuries^ 
compared irith the . account of Ammianus 
Marcellinus and St. Jerome, and with that 
of Richard, who fixes their departure from 
Ireland, A.D. 320/** That of the secopd 
mdy be likewise discovered by inference 
from history. 

A species of vanity natural to human nature 
induced some Scottish writers to forge aeras 
fer the settlement of Irish septs, in Caledonia. 
One was fixed by some at 356 years before 
the incarnation ; but the calculation of Hector 
Bsethius who dates it at 330 before Christ, 
is more generally believed in Scotland. Yet, 
the coniputation of time by the christia.n sera 
was hot adopted in Britain nor in Irdand 
before the eighth century ; neither were letters 
nor figures used in North Britain befcnre the 
:dieventh century, except withiu the exclusive 
walls of a few monasteries. 

Irish writers, though unable to reconcile 
their histories to the accouat of the venerable 



^ See alio, Hiit. (Tlrlande par M. I'Abb^ Mac Geo^^ga&» page 144^ 
* £a prenucce colonie des Scoco MUeMent tpi t'^blit e& Albame, fiit 
condiiite», an commcncctncDt da cnUtee aiede par Ouxbre/ &^ 
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Bede, agree that there had been such a per$(» 

as Rieda or Riada,*35 from whom, he truly 

says, the Dal Reudini obtained their deooftii* 

nation ; but affirm that nearly three centuries 

intervened between the aera of the expeditim 

fo Caledonia and the time of this chieftaiii. 

Consequently, that Bede» ignorant of the 

fact, had used a patronymic name in place 

of those of the real leaders, who, they affirm 

were three brothers, nsjned Loame, Fergus 

and ^neas, the sons of Erc.^^^ But the' 

d^iominatioQ by which they were known in 

Lrdand, in the fourth and fifth centudes, and 

in Caledonia from the commencement ^of the 

sixth to the ^present time, ^eems to prove the 

truth of Bede's assertion ; at Jeast with reflipect 

to the second settlement. That, county in the 

present Scotiland, called Argyleshire — Ard 

Gaill^ the highlands of the Gauls K>r Irish, 

or, according to Mr. MacphersQn, iar^fjrael 

— West Gaul, and its narrow .peniii»ftla 

denominated Cantyre — Ceann^tir^ the head 

land; were frbmi that chiellain de»)dminflt64 

as in Ireland, Dal Kiada^ corrupted in the 



«» Gidled Reuda by fiode, £cclek HUt. JU 1, C I, 
^ *>^ If any faith can be put.in ilMa.rdation of 0'fW>^Ctyi it «nK iilpde t* 
«hf prior tetckment.— <]!garg« p»86^7Q* . ., , -* 
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eighth century into Da'l Rtedtny since into 
RheudisdalCy and now into Bdddesdale; ail 
signifying the territory of Riada.^^^ 

The contradictory genealogy of Riada's 
family, as it is described by Irish and Cale-^ 
donian writers^^^g and their confused chrono-^ 
logy, with regard to the sera of the Irish 
expedition to Alba, reduce us to the neces^ 
sity of endeavouring to acquire information 
upcm this subject by ipferences from facte. 

The Britons, deprived of their martial 
youth by Constantine and M^^^^^^^' wrMe 
to ^tius, who was then, A«D*461, a recti 
or honorary CQnsrdl in Gaul, ^requesti^^ aid 
against the combined Picts and StotSy taid 
intorming him that they were hemmed in 
between these barbarians and the sea; a 
situation which lefi tliem but the choice of 
two deaths* a£tius being tinable to relieve 
tiiem, l^e Britons succeeded, by desperate 
efforts, in repdling those barb^hahs. Oildas 
o^ MpotAhle nvtiter of the sixth century, re- 
lifto^ed from B»t^ to Attnoirica, whem he 



^ According; to Irish history, Carbre Riada was a descendant of the 
Ernaigh or Erdini of Ptolemy, who, having been expelled from Ulster by the 
Clanoa Rughrutdhe, a lEklj^c fcpt, s^tded ktM^Uetf i^/lieaet ^btf trere 
ifter#irrdi driten to thft^K. £. df IreUlid, hfiaifiOttt Btfgk ^iB|^ 

*^ Vide Ogyg. page 469. 



finished his work updii BntifA traofltotionli 
in which he re^obates the coiiduct of tbe 
British kings cf that timiSL The Britom 
having been vfictoifious in the third and last 
dcrvastation, Gildas informs us, that ' the 
impudent Irish ispoli^tors nsbimed home 
with a desi^ of -saon coming back.'>^ft~- 
And, iest the honse he alluded to should be 
misunderstood^ he pateviousty inforitis las that 
the BrjmaB werb £x many years harassed fay 
thofie two transmarine! nations^ tibe Soots irom 
the soulli and t^Pict^ fmm iSut n6rth«M^. It 
therefore appears to be «Tid£ilit/thal;;m ite 
year 451, the Dal RiadA had not settled in 
Ard Gaill,^ otherwise they would not be said 
to have jgone home to Ireland. When we 
reflect on the frequent wars wfeich occurred 
between the Armoric Gauls, the Damnii, 
the V<duiitii^ and the Belgte, it seemi^hot 
inprobable that some of ^eaoh oi thDaei:isifarits 
had passed over and eettdediiiCkleadoniii at 
diiafercirt dttiefc. \i 

The names of places ocoupied. by dabse 
Irii^ emigrants manifest the cowitry whende 

^^ GildM qupted by Bede : * revertuntur impudentet grassatores Hibenu 
domum; post non longum tempus reversttri.* Bede, L. I, C 14. 

^^ GUdiis ij^i TJjscr, C 16, {). S9^^* (M^ut jprMm gcntijnp inp» 
mariiiis Tehementeft: ssvis* Scotoruin I (ircioj Pictonim ab aqviloofi calcabiltfi 
multot ttiipet gemitque aiiaoa» - . 
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tiiey caTiie. Part of Argyle was known by 
the name of lema^ and the Hebrides were 
called Erin. Foreigners denominated the 
highlands Hibemia^ and their iqllabitdnts 
Hibirni^ as late as the eleventh centnry ; and 
the Lowlanders called th^ Irish. And after 
the destruction of the Picts, which occifrred 
ki the ninth century, the name, Scotia or 
Scotland, by which Ireland was known, 
from the third to the fifteenth c^tury, was 
transferred to the whole of North Britain. 

The only additional information which I 
dhave met with upon this subject, may be, 
inferred from the date of the 



ARRIYAIi OF THE 4BAX0KS IN BRITAIN. 

^" The venferable Bede informs iis, that ,*he 
^rst Saxon body arrived in Britain* A.D. 449^ 
and the tliird body in 452. The Britons, 
according to him, sent in the. twenty-third 
:year*^ of Yalenlinian, a supplicatory letter 
to^^kius, then in Gaul, soliciting aid against 
the Picts and Scots. This event, from his 
calculation, must have occurred A. D.448, 
•for Valentinian was crowned A. D * 425, But, 

f*» L. 1, C. x|» 
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^Girbrdang to the most aatliehtid cbrociology^ 
^^hius inarched, frdm Italy to oppose Attila, 
A. D.r45l; andiAttikyt in the same jear, 
4iora»anded an army of Huns in Gaol, 
wlmence, after having beisn defeated by JStius; 
ho. entered Italy A. D. 452. ConsequeQ%:, 
if the Britons in 451 applied for aid to iBtius, 
when opposing the Huns in Gaul, the Saxons 
coiitld not have been settled in Britain, A.D; 
449, nor could the Britons have sent tB^t letter 
before the tirfei^y-sizthiyear of Valentkniao. 
• After the Romans had finally withdrawn 
their, own and the efiicient British troops 
from their island, the Britons, apprehending 
renewed attacks .by the Picts and Scots, 
and despairing of aid from Rome, invited to 
a settlement ambngithem, those Anglo-Saxons 
whbse valour they had previously experienced 
in . piiQiticar incoFsiotts into Britain. These 
foreign, forces, ironi the neck of ithe CimlMrie 
.Cbersbnesusy and the three small islands, 
ndw called the, Nor^th Strand t, Busqn and 
Heiligland^ arrived in. three separate bodies; 
Ae first probably, A.D. 452, when Bede 
introduces the third body: of that nation, and 
the year after j£tius had refused to aid (he 
Britons. The first body had scarcely rested 

w 
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when it was led against the Picts, v/ho had 
jformed a settlement in Lincoln^ire And 
ite third body» not waiting for Pictish 
aggression, pillaged the Orcades, the prasent 
Orkneys, and drove thePicts beyond the oon* 
finte of Northumberland. To prevent dietr 
return, these Saxons forined a settlemient 
near die river Tyne, whencae f;hey afteorard 
ejtt^nded their territory to die Hiunl»r. 

The Saxon steadkiess in- batiJe, and their 
close aatediod of fighting widi the short and 
crooked sword, terrified the naked and faaro- 
head^ Picts, w)m had been- lately repcikxi 
by the Britons alone. Findimg a iiew and 
ftrocious enemy, nsiore jformidable thast the 
Romans to contend with, the Picts may be 
naturally supposed to court the protection of 
those allies^ the Oaili, by who£ae cooperatkm 
they had so often and so s»oeessfulIy piUvged 
the deserted Bntcms of: tl^)se days. And, in 
torder to render their alliance: more effectual, 
h is probable they invited tfaeioQ. ta settle 
;ki fliose parts of Caledonia, where histoiy 
has placed them, and whidier the passage 
iTom the nordi-east of irdand would have 
beeh, evtn in coraohs^ buft a voyage of a few 
^liOurs durfttion. 
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Tke circuitn&laiice of tUe. Gafll .having 
settled in Caledonia, abaut the. time ofi tbfc 
arrival of the Saxons ia Bteitaii}, iittdoocii tt» 
to believe that the same motives/ whidbi 
actuated the Britons to invite the Saibnii^ 
stimulated the Picta to induce, the Gaill t» 
fix upon a settlement on the opposite coatt 
of Caledonia. And, acconlingly, our Itter 
Irish chronologists introduce thither a. seocmd 
cdlony fcom Ireland^^^ after the SaiouB had 
been received into Britain. And it is higl^jr 
prdbable, that: the old and decrepit Piota, 
irfao setddd in Dal na'Ruidhe, a district molDe 
anoientlj oocu[iied bj a colony fnom tbmr 
country, larere expelled to that deserted teiv 
riil6ry, to'tnslkeroom for those tried trpo^. 

These seem to /have: been compdiediobf 
Belgi^, the Damtnian and Armorio /tribes. 
Tfe^ last were probably ,the Dal Araidhe, iof 
which I suppose the Dal Biada to have betta 
a sept. These by Irish writers were caUed^tas 
I have already observed in^a note^ .Degaidb 
Of' Emaigk, who, whatever, the cause had 
been, emigrated from their narth^west tierri- 
tory in Cona^it to those parts of the: scmstb- 



H9 Ogyg. p»470| 9LCf a: n. $09* 
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west of Irelatrd, which had been deserted 
by' the victorious Bdgee. But, in the coarse 
of c time^ ' they: iqtdtted their south settlement 
and again, roved to the nrtrth, where the 
J)sl\ Riada seem to have joined those Gallic 
tribes denominated Dal na Rnidhe and Da^l 
Araidhei* ,^ 

It mayr be supposed that similar molives 
had existed in the time of the Romans to 
induce the Piits to wish for an Irish esta- 
blishment in Caledonia. Accordingly, some 
aative historians fix in Irish colony there 
about the year 211,**^ Richard A. D. 320, 
Ammianus Marcellinus and St. Jerome in the 
fourth century . And they continued in peate^ 
aUe possession of that part of the Pic4tth 
dominions called Ardgyle, and some territory 
in its vicinity, including the south-west coast 
i)£ Valentia, until the continued, aggression 
oi the Hcts, and of this people, induced 
Theodosius the elder to seize upon Valentia 
about the miiddle of the fourth century •^^^ i 
: (To assist aa inquiry into the origin of the 
Irish people, it beconies necessary to notice the 
titBie of the separation of all the septs from 

•« Hist. d'Irlande, page 144 * " 

*^ See. page 85 and page 89 of this Inquiry* 
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the main body in Britain, and to pursue them 
into their retreats. Among those Celtic colo- 
nies history gives but a brief account of the 
Britons, who emigrated at different limes to 

ARHORICA — AR MUIR, (uttomUy, UPON THfi SfiA,) 
WALES AND CORNWALL. 

Lhuyd, quoting the Triades of Britam; 

affirms, ' it is certain the Britons went hence 
to Armorica in the year 384/ Rapin says, 

about the year 378,*** or in 382, according to 

others, when Maximus assumed the purple in 

Britain; soon afker which sera, he appointed 

Conan Meriodoch, one of his heutenants, a 

count over Armorica. 

This territory and Picardy, according to 

Gildas, Nennius, and Giraldus Cambrensis, 

were assigned to British youth by Maximus, 

in consideration of their military services. 

And though historians are not exactly agreed 

upon the particular year of their settlqment, 

the narration of Zosymus, who wrote early 

in the fifth century relative to the efforts 

made by them to shake off the Roman yoke. 



*«s According to Gildas and Bede, many BHtoDt, to avoid famine, fled 
thither in some inteimediate time after the departure of the Romans and 
hefpre the arrival of the Saxoni • 
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tends to prove that the time could not have 
been much later than the dates assigned hf 
Lhuyd and Rapin, As an additional cor* 
roboration, we find that Mansuetus in the 
council of Tours, which was held A.D. 461, 
subscribed himself e^mffopus Britananfmf or 
bishop of the Aroiorican Britons. Gildas 
and Bede inform us, that it received other 
bodies from Britain, between the years 458 
and 465. 

Notwithstanding the silence of history with 
regard to a more early British settlement in 
Armorica, it is likely that a colony from 
Britain had fixed itself there soon after the 
defeat of the Armoricans bj^ the Romans. 
This inference may be drawn, from the 
appellation of Britam applied to this people 
by Juvenal *4^ and Martial,**^ in the first 
century; from that of Brkarmia^ bestowed 
xipon a tribe on the borders of Flanders 
and Picardy, by Dionysius the geographer 
and Pliny the naturalist; and alsp from the 
dereliction of Armorica in the preceding 
century. Further, it is unlikely that this 
region continued vacant during three or four 
centuries in so populous a country as Gaul; 

*♦" Inv. xj, x»4. QttS, nee terriSiles Cimbri, oec Brflbnes, imqaam. 
^ Mart. 11, 81, Qalun nterei brace* Britosls panperii, ct qaim— 
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and it is ^s improbable, admitting it had 
been occupi^ by any other tribes, that they 
should-have been^so completely expelled by 
bands of British exiles, as not to have 
left any memorial of iheir family, name or 
existence. Probably the experience of Rothan 
tyratiny incited those Britbns to pass over to 
the vacant lands of their ancient aHies. 

About the year 564, or A.D. 590, accordfing 
to Powers Welsh Chronicle, the r^naining 
Britons, upon the arri^ of a large army of 
Angles headed by Crida, quitted their pos* 
sessions in tiae interior of Britain^ and retired 
to the mountains ^f Wales and ComWaL 



REUfiiOX. 

t. 

Mr. Hum Band other authors believed that 
the Oreeian and Roman writers erred, in 
supposing that the Gauls and Germans were 
acquainted witii their mythology. And th«r 
opinion, founded^ probably upon line bai^- 
barity of those nations; and upon their 
ignorance of the civilisation of other states, 
appears at first yiew to be well groi^nded. On 
the other hand, it can scarcely be doubtedi 
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tbat the knowledge of those Grecian and 
Roman writers in heathen mythology enabled 
them to discriminate and to recognize their 
own deities where their peculiar rites and 
forms of worship were practised. Persuaded 
tha,t those gods of the east were worshipped 
anciently under other names, not only in 
GsLul and Germany,* but in Britain and 
Ireland, I shall endeavour to account for 
their introduction. 

: All authors agree that if the Athenians 
or Phboeans of tiie.'Jonikn Isles, disdaining 
their state of servitude to Persian mastery, 
had not emigrated to Marseilles, in the year 
l64 of Rome, they at least settled there at 
a remote time. Th^ founded in that city 
an academy, in which' several Gallic and 
Roman youth had b^n educated. The 
Greek characters and language were used 
heire for ages. Fijomthe intercourse of those 
Greeks with- the Persiakis, they seem,: in 
,:addition to their own rites, to have borpqwed 
thuch of the Persian worship, which was 
communicated to, . and; practised, perhaps 
with somei trifling. change, by the Druids of 
,Gaul. The resemblance, between the Persian 
and Druidicis so striking that a description 
of the former, clearly evinces it to have 
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been the source of the latter. It is therefore 
probable, that Aristotle erred, in supposing 
that the Greeks were instructed by the Gallic 
Druids in their mysteries ; for, a rdigion 
accoiupanied with such yites could not have 
originated among savage people. The same 
reasoning applies to Pliny : for the celebrity 
of the Druidic rites in ^Britain, in his. time, 
did not warrant the inference drawn by him, 
that the Persians might have- conseqtieotiy 
received those rites from the British.*** * 

Among the ancient Magi there were three 
orders of priests, of whom the arcfaimagus or 
high priest was considered the successor o£ 
Zoroaster : they were kamed in mathematics, 
astronomy, and natural pfailosopliy. They 
were averse to the instructing of strangers/ ia 
their religion, ancient language or its charao- 
ters, and even concealed their ..knowledge 
from their own countrymen, except the royal 
family and those destined for liie priesthoods 

In celebrating the rites of their dniicfa, 
the priest, clad in white raymdnt, held infais 
left hand the twigs of a sacred tiee, which 
he threw into the fire on the conclusion 



«4> < BritamuA hodiequeeam (M^giui) attoaite celebnt taatii ceieBtoiii, 
«K tarn Pmk dedine videii potiit.* 

X 
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of service. The Persians and Greeks*^ 
ancientiy adored* the sub, to which Ite 
former sacrificed horses aa other nationks 
did faitUs ; and upon extraordinary occasions 
ibej immolated 'human beings. Originally 
the Persians had no temples, but I'eared on 
t^e summit of mountains^ altars, on which 
they ptoerved sacred fires. Before these 
they administered oaths. In thofie remote 
thbes they also adored the mooxi as well as 
fire.*^^ Herodotus says, they considered the 
air or wind, as the Athenians and some of 
the Romans did, in the light of a^deity ; a!nd 
it may be infarred, from their avearsion to 
i^htimatioii!, that they venerated the earth. 

The GaBiic pnests wec^alsa distinguished 
into three orders : druids, prophets and bards« 
And tiiey had also their archimagus, or chief 
priest 

The Druids, or ike Celtic Draoij were pro- 
bably the same as the Inah Cruhui-thearigh,^^' 
0t priests of Jupiter : a lofty oak, which was 
alto contecmted to him by the Romans, 
was their idol. They conceived the viscum 

■<• The sun, moon and «tari were once worshipped in Greece, according 
to Plato. • *^ 

*•* Le grand Dictfonnaire, voce ^rm. 

*^ Chiim, thaoder. 



9lbuixi, or mialeto^ a parasitic plant, ^eldoym 
produced by that tree, a present from heavetl, 
which they adndinistered in various diseases. 
Pliny inforrbfi us, that the Druidic priest, 
covered with a wliite vestment^ used to ' 
climb up the tree, and with a goldeb hopk 
cut off the nusleto, which he received upon 
a white cloak. According to this author^ 
they also administered in disorders of cows 
and swine, the Lycopodium selago, or the 
fir^-club-moss ; which they plucked with the 
r]ght,.and the Samolus Valerandi, brook-weed^ 
which, they gathered with the left haiid.*~ 
They were divines, astronomers, geometricianst 
geographers and politicians. They unbraced 
the opinion of Pythagoras, respecting the 
inmiortality and transmigration of souls.^^ 
They used the ancient Greek characters, the 
form and power of which they were probably 
unacquainted with prior to the settlement of 
the Phoceani^ at Marseilles, from whom it it 
likely they also l^rned the worship 4>f the 
oak, which the Greeks called drta^ the Gaids 
derii^ the British dru^ the Sasiona drjf^ and 
the Irish dair or dtdr. And this was probably 



hciiinm amtnoytiji m sliad wgteim cotpuiy <kfip2to temport 4ouio n^m 
capcMant. ...;.. :j 
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the tree which the Persians considered sacred- 
The Druids committed nothing to writing; 
but like some of the Greeks, instructed in 
verse, which their pupils comniitted Vo me- 
mory. According to Strabo, their presence 
was alwajii required at sacrifices. The 
Druidic sect comprehended the Satonidae, 
ii^c#w*f— hollow oaks. These were civil judges 
and teachers of youth. 

The prophets called Eubages,va^ and by 
the Greeks Semnothes — xtf^fiui^ worshippers 
of God, were moral philosophers and astro- 
logers. It was their duty to attend to divine 
subjects solely, to minister at the altar, and 
upon important occasions to sacrifice human 
victims.*^* These w^re the priests of Apollo. 
They worshipped his idol, which vfas repre- 
sented under the appearance of both sexes^ 
as symbolic of animated nature. When 
the oracles of this god promised a victory, 
Herodian says,, it was customary to carry 
the idols about from place to place. These 
idols were heads with open mouths, and hair 
diverging in the form of rays. 

^ Derived* perhaps^ from »«, ofispring^ and iaU&e\ predicdoo. 

^^ Those immolated persona were stabbed with a sword through the 
dbphnnxy according to Diodoms, or through the back, according to Strabd^ 
On matters of less moment Huj ustd augariei and the bowtb of otber 
vaxaak in divination. 
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In some parts of Gaul, the sun was wor- 
shipped under, the Persian name of Mithras ; 
in others under that of Belis or Belenos. 
This last denomination,, according to Elias 
Schedius on th^ German gods, implied a 
mystery; for, on calculating the Grecian 
numeral power of the letters, he discovered 
that the word denotes the annual number 
of days which the earth requires in moving 
round the sun: an epsilon, however, is 
changed into an eta. 

2 8 SO . 5 50 70 200 

In the year 1598, "a round and hollow 
stone, which in form resembled a keg, was 
dug up near Dijon. This enclosed a glass 
vessel, painted with various lively colours. 
The following arrogant Knes were engraved 
upon the stone in two circles resembling a 
crown': 

Ii^ »^XI'^^ Atw^r Awtxi^y >iurm ni f9$f •^Sru 

< In the sacred wood of Mithrasy this tumulus covers the body 
of Chtkdonax,^^ high priest. Retire, thou ungodly person^ 
for the protecting gods preserve my ashes P 

The sun was also worshipped by some of the 
Greeks under this Persian appellation. 



HS Compounded perh»ps of ##««, the head or chief, and Am, a teac^ec. 
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Ab an additional testimony of Gallic dero- 
tion to this luminary, the celefonated temple 
of Thonlouse, the capital of theTectosages/** 
was consecrated to this divinity. And a 
symbol of the oracle of Apollo, as I have 
described it« was also found in the country 
of the Velauni. 

The bards *^^ — b&ird, composed hymnst 
eulogies and satires, which they sung, and 
accompanied with the harp.*^,^ According 
to Diodorus, their appearance between two 
hostile armies ready to engage was suflBicient 
to prevent the eflFusion of blood. Sfa^bo says, 
they were highly honoured by the Gauls. At 
festivals they sat near the person of the king. 
And the tracts of land, which they received 
in Ireland, evince how greatly their com- 
positions, accompanied by the harp, had 
delighted our chieftains. They afterward, 
however, usurped the province of historians 



^ This tribe ^nngnited «o Oermany and<BttIe4 near the Herqnnaa or 
black forest; and the temple was afterward dedicated to the Virgin Marj. 
^ Lucan, L. 1. calli them prophets . 

Vot quoqiie qui fortes animas lielloque peremptas 
Landibusy in long am, vateif dimltttte tevum, 
^orima securi fudistis carmina hirdi. 
And Jocelin, in his life of St Patrick. C. 45, speaking of an Irish bard, sajs; 
*the soogs or hymii vfaleh he Ibmcriy was wont lo ctmaf^s% in yaUt ^ 
false Gods, &c' ' 
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or antiquarians^ — cUaimhre ^anchm^ became 
chTonologers, genealogists, and degenerated 
into a satirical, unprincipled and venal sect*^ 
From the intercourse which subsisted 
between the Giiuls and Gqrnrans, we may 
expect similar deities, and a similarity of 
worship* But, before this intercommunity 
was established, the objects of adoration 
in Germany were those commoii to most 
savages. These, about half a century before 
the ehiistian sgra, were the sim,. fire, and 
the moon. Other deities trew »fOt known, 
even by report; Their rities were performed 
without isacrifke and without Druidi^.*^ But, 
in the time of Tacitus, ftear a -century and 
a half after, Mercury, Mars, and Herculie& 
were gbmxdXiy, worshipped itl Germany, ^and 
tlie Egyptian goddess Isis, by a part of the 
Suevi. And the knowledge of these was 
p]x>b«bly acquired through those emigrant 
Gallic tribes, which settled in Germany. Ori 
ceFtain days they sacrificed human victkns 
to Mercury; but usually other animak to 
Herc^es aad Mars.^^' It aippears frcMxi the 

^^Mcer'f Vievr of th»9tatcvf Ifdami. Ssc p, 5Sof this^Iaqtiry; 

»«> aj*CaBwr, L.6, S. 20, 
. "^ Tkdi. dt. Gecmh & ^; bnt in the Annok, l^. 13^ a 57, I10 Mf^iehft 
afitQpa Gcrtunbattlf^ the£a<;4 audi HvrKindiiri iaHiMlM#lil» dipllv«aMB« 
and horse« to Mars .and! Mmjoaty. 
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accounts of Diodorus and Strabo, speaking 
of the Belgae and Celtee collectively, that 
the fonner also had Druids. 

We learn from the Gothic names of the 
days of the week, which the Germans dedi- 
cated to those gods which the Bomans 
selected for their denominations, that the 
number of heathen deities was. afterward 
augmented in Germany •*^* 

The Germans thought it a degradation to 
the Majesty of heaven to assimilate their idols 
to the hunCian countenance, or to confine them 
within the limits of walls. Hence it is likdy 
that their oiily enclosures, which it does not 
appear that -Caesar or Tacitus had ever ex- 
plored, were the sacred woods, never defiled 
by the foot-steps of the laity; and their 

*^ Dies Soils, Sun-day (Sunne-daeg), wts tppropriated t»the worsliip of 
the idol of the sun, which was represented under a female figure. 

Diet Lonae, Monday (Monan-dffg) t9 the idol of the Moon, .repretented 
under a female figure. 

Dies Martis, Tuesday (Tues-dsg) to their idol Tuisco or Tun* 
; Diet Mereurii, Wednesday (We/inea-dacg) to thdr idol Woden or Mtkatfm 
The northern nations, on joining in. battle, usually inyoked this dei^ under 
the name of OJen, 

Dies Joyis, iThnitday (Thundres^g) Saxon; (Thort-dag, Danith) to 
their idol Thor or Thordan, Jupiter, God of thunder. 

Dies Veneris, Friday (Frigs-daeg) to Friga, Venus, who wat worthipped 
in the form of a hermaphrodite. 

Diet Satonii, Saturday (Seater daeg) to Seater, Saturn. His idol repre- 
sented «n old man standing upon a pillar tuppoited by a fidi : tlw right 
htod held a pail of water full of frnit i chc Mt, » wJttk. 
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covering,' the canopy of heaven. As the 
Germans had no temples, those places of 
worship probably consisted, as in Scandi-* 
navia, Britain and Ireland, of rude, erect 
pillars of stone, each within a few feet of 
the other, and the whole fixed in the form 
of a circle. Within the area a large ilat 
stone, somewhat inclined) and called in Irish 
Crom4each^ was supported by two rows of 
low upright ones and this, it is said, was the 
altar of sacrifice. Many of these are yet pre- 
served on the side, a few on the summit of 
mountains, and the latter were surrounded 
by circular walls. of uncemented stone. 

That several Celtic tribes should have 
crossed the narrow channel, which separates 
the present Scotland fronilreland, and settled 

As the names of those days are the Gothic names of those deities to mhom 
the Romans dedicated theirs, and as they constitute the German as weli as 
the Roman week, it is likely they were introdttced into Germany by the 
Gallic settlers from the south of GauL 

The names of five of those days were adopted by thelrish from the Romans, 
and two, according to Doctor O'Brien, from the Belgic tribes of Ireland. The 
Utter were Wednesday and Thursday. The former called Dia'Ceden or 
Geden, the, letter W of the German ff^odm being changed into the Celtic 
C or G. Thursday, Dia Tor^int hence TQit'dBeaUiath, Turloch, a man's 
name, signifying the countebance of Tbor, Hence also T^ratt^ a great noise, 
and Tmrneaeh^ thunder, literally, the spuit of Jupittf. 

On the other hand, the two latter names are affirmed by 0*Flaherty to be 
Celtic, and are thus ezphiined. Wednesday , Cm#hmm, signifies die firtifin 
ef the week. The fifth day, t^^ch occurs between the fourth and stUh, is 
called Dia dmrimnt^ that h^tArUa tfiiM, the day bctwtea the twu €uCfr 

Y 
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in ibh isle, without Drtiidii to pitesijle over 
their ibtigibvls rites, is a highly itaprobftble 
circumstance. iThe assertion, hotirever) is 
inad^ by a tespectable \4^riter. But it is coii- 
tr&dicted by tJie hereditary voice of tradition, 
by inscriptions upoii stoiie, and hy the Use ot 
fhe old Pelasgic alphabet, which in Britain 
and iii Ireland was fitifcieiitly IfiiOWtt to tl^e 
Druids oiily. Beside, tnatiy places in the 
Cfeltic parts of Irelttiid, ai*e poiritfed otit in 
Cktoden^s Hibernian whieh td this day Com- 
memorate the wbftship of the sitii i and some 
of the DrtiidS, who officidted^ are still re- 
corded in Irish history. The motith of March 
fcilfcifently, that of May in the middle ages, 
were called mi Beit <i-«e, of the month of the 
firte of Beal j*^^ and this ii^ still the cbmmon 
Irish denomination for the latter ,month, 
although most of the i^emaining months are 
evidently derived ifrom the Roman names, 
ib all the varieties of the Celtic language.*^ 



^i Renim Hibern. Cu» 6'Conor, page 32. ct prolegomena, page 69. — 
^ lato at the timo of Buchanan, the Scotch used certain prayers and tuper' 
fttitious ritei on kindling fires and lighting candles. £ven at the present 
time in some parts of the loath of Ireland* a neighbour is not permitted to 
ffiemove fire for kindling, from a cottager'a house* during the illneai of any 
member of the fadiiliTi 

^ Mixhzreof 'i><lbleahd Fact, page 79, contains a lisl of the kno^ in 
all the Celtic dialects, extracted from Lhuyd's comparative etymblsgy. 



As 1^ E^gipp, Q^ai^QjsrjS ^d c|fv»t<H9f of 

their oonj««^^HWi AM l4aie jQoinp^i»*iv«Jgr 
grefimjtpBpmn:pfiid$^ the J^mdic tewBwg 

in Britain wias probably owing to the intestine 
wars^am^ng the ^qlt8e;of Q,aU||, i^d^o the 
invasipn pf ^e ^dgae and ^opia^s; .which 
interrupted those rites, and obUged the princi- 
pal i<jraiikc DftiidB tPiretiusevto Britain £w: peace 
end aeaurity., Similiac causes iwfita^led ith^ 
£)C)aids ficoiiif&e south of Britain4i;i|oA<Dgle«eA. 
the. Me of! Man, ami Adjacent islands. 1x 
v^4rbed^ei]^orie,abs1)rd' toisn^pose that iSub 
ibi^ jtfUl vror^ijfifKyl iao nutn jBtdeitkifr wihauit 
woisteis Ito assiat.ihsDi* On >th/e icsooftiatf jr, 
at&a proJMj^leiihatJlibeDr^s, seho isere not 
smly prieMs, i hut fM^aeessf^d itbe ipos^er of cjivfl 
ma^bcates^ hadibothj^dviaed and headed tbt 
BiBtish jciaigrBJlf eii» it»Jigl^9/oA. The .eauaaB 
fl^iii^ .induced jbhe /GftUic: (Dxitids to jetiie ito 
Britain, urged the British Druids iii doaEty 
ages, and in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
the Gallic a.nd British clergy, a^o, to ;)5^k 
liMrasyiunisiii Ireiandi:^ 

baalaut itori mok of the Chtbtbn puton into foreign counttio, othen into the mort 
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According to Camden, a block of siHceous 
breccia was discovered within the dominions 
of the Brigantes, upon the summit of a bill 
called Sliabh Greine, or the Hill of the Sun ; 
this stone, which was supported by two or 
Aree unequal ones, bore this inscription : 

fez I C/U093 



If the wdrd Divose be understood as a 
Celtic abbreviation of Dimusotj it may be 
remarked that the sun, worshipped in this 
country under the name of Beal^ was also 
known in iQritain under that of Dionusos,'^^ 
which was one of the names of Bacchus, 
w,hose rites, according toDionysiusPeriegesis, 
W€re celebrated by married women, iu isles 
adjacent to Britain •'^ And it is probable that 
these rites were learned from the Phoceans of 
Marseilles, as the Athenians perfom^d them 
with more solemnity than the other Grecian 
states."* 



■^ GottglTt Cattden, pi^gc 80a 

*^ Verse 665. Juxu antem, pwirttin Intttlanim aliiu tnctut, qnd 
uzorea homliram ex ulteriore ora illuatrium Amakamm profeces peragnnt 
Joztk ritmn acra Bacdio, redimitK hedene nigra folia habentil corymbiS} 
noctttrnx^ ttrepitut autem tinnulje (stridttlot) ezcUatur Mmitm . ■ 

** IxgnuMl Diet IdKor. ^oce BmAan^i. 
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^ With respect to the customs and maxims 
of the Druids, as a body,, the following 
account comprises all that is now known. 

Their dress reached to the heel, and when 
they officiated, they wore oyer, the shoulder a 
white surplice. Their hair was worn. short; 
the, beard long. An oval amulet, incased in 
gold, hung from the neck. The king^s 
sagum was distinguished by seven colours ; 
the Druidic by six, two more than those 
of the nobility. They bore in the hand a 
white. wiEiiid. The magistrates were chosen 
annually by them,; and the. kings could not, 
without their consent, declare war or peace; 
nor even summon a council. They believed 
in the inunortajiity of the soul, and, having 
embraced the doctrine of Metempsichosis,. 
they abstained from flesh, milk and eggs.*^ 
They adored the Divine Being as supreme, 
and wojshipped him under the name of EsuSy 
in oak. groves. Both they and the laity 
wore chaplets of that tree in their religious 
ceremonies, and strewed the altars with its 
leaves. The mistletoe was sought for oil the 
sixth day of the moon, and when found, it 

^Though the Britoot, mccordtng to CaMur,L.5, IS, thought it imfioui to nt 
h4ret» pulleti or guiea they wtic allowed theme of othcrkindi of mm. 
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vrais hailed with raptures of joy. Two white 

bulls, £Eustened b j the horns to the tree wfaic^ 

afforded the mistletoe, wew l^en sacrificed, 

and the Deity invoked, to bless his own gift, 

as a sovereign remedy m diseases. Those 

consecmted groves were fenced rpund with 

stooies, which were guarded by iofenor 

Druids. The area in the c^itre was enckMsed 

with several ro^b of large oaks set close. 

Within this large circle wtre several sQidler 

ones, surrouaded with inujiense stones ; ^and 

dear ihe centre of tiiese smaller cirdes, were 

atones <of a prodigious «i0e, on whidbi ihe 

tvactifnts were 'slain and <offered .•^ While Ae 

«eligkm Off tjbe Druids codtinued uiicoiitsitaEii- 

Xiaited by ibreign customs, they offered oaly 

4>blations of fine flour, spiinkled with salt ; but 

ifhey afterward learned the barbatous ousjtom 

4if imioolating 'human beings to Me#cury«^' 

These, who wiei)e ckie% pvisonerp pf Wftr, wwe 

di/her pierced upon 4he altars, with darts, 

^cr4lcffied, or burned alive in pile$^'Of straw, 

cor wiliiin 'large ^vessels of osier^ l^ey paid 

honmgetotthe new mopn. They instructed 



•70 The unifonnicy of our numerous stone circlet in the south of Ireland 
iilduces nie to h^lieve that the iDhiidlc form of worship was adopted b j the 
BdgsB of thli idand, *^^linaciU8 Feliz. 
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the peofple to do unto cxthers as they wished 
to lie done by. They allowed women in 
commdny but the . man who married the 
virgin was to be the responsible father of the 
child. They placed great confidence in the 
eggs of serpents, in gaining lawsuits and 
the good opinion of princes. The Druids 
retired into caves wi^h their pupils, and 
kept them sometimes twenty years under 
discipline. Here they taugBt the motion 
and magnitude of the heavens and earth, 
the course of the stars, the nature of things, 
the power and wisdom of God, &c. By 
means of their skill in foretelling the times 
and durations. 6f eclipses, they pretended to 
have a femiliar intercourse with the- gods. 
They excommunica;ted the disobedient and 
rendered them incapable of any employ- 
metit. Thtey foretold events from the flow of 
blood. They prohibited all intercourse with 
strangers :^^* ordered children to be brought 
up apart from their parents until they attained 
the age of fourteen years. They taught that 
mowey tent i<i this world would be repaid in 
the next ; and that they wljio killed themselves, 
to ttccompaiiiy Aeir friends ttt th0^ oAer 



^ Horat. Cair« k^ t, 3, V^iiml ^iuimt>t hoiphibui feroi. 
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world, would live with them there; that 
letters, given to dying persons or thrown on 
the funeral pile, would be faithfully delivered 
to departed spirits. They made all the 
masters of families kings in their own houses, 
and conferred upon them a power of life and 
death over their slaves, lviv6& and children.*^ 

A comparison of th,ese Druidic rites, with 
those of eastern nations, denotes the source 
whence they came: for instance, the Druidic 
custom of sacrificing human beings, was 
common to the Carthaginianis, Ammonites, 
Egyptians, Persians, Neurians, Romans, &c. 
The Romans, Egyptians and Thracians, be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul. The 
.Brachmans and Grecians in the transmigration* 
The Jews and Athenians excommunicated the 
refractory. The Athenians and some eastern 
philosophers obliged their jpupils to commit 
their poetic precepts to memory ; and the 
Egyptians disguised their learning in parables 
or hieroglyphics. The Jews, Phenicians and 
Athenians computed timeh^ nights, in place 
of days, as well as the Gauls and Germans. 

Ware says, the ancient Irish worshipped 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, ApoUo, Diana or 



•v> Diaiont7 of the Hcitlitt 0«di. 
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the moon, and the wind ; and they had also 
their mountain and river gods.''* Most of 
those were derived immediately from Britain, 
but some Jiirectly, and all remotely from 
Gaul, Jocelin, in his life of St. Patrick, 
informs us, that the Irish also worshipped an 
idol of gold and silver called Ceann-Croithiy' 
or, according toothers. Crow -Crwac^, which 
it is saic}, signified the heads of all the gods. 
These, as in Gaul and Germany, were adored 
under Celtic and Gothic names, were twelve 
in riumber,*'* made of brass, and they sur- 
rounded the carved idol of gold and silver.*^ 
They also worshipped the idol of stone, called 
Clock -(nr^ or the stone, of gold ; whence the 
napie of a town, in the county Tyrone, called 
Clogher. Another stone was likewise an object 
of adoration among the ancient Irish : its ap- 
pellation was Lia^failj or the stone of destiny. 
Thisj-^o which many wonders were ascribed, 
was transported from Ireland to Scotland, 
and tberice to Westminster Abbey, where it 
is said to be now fixed to the bottom of .the 
old <• fashioned coronation chair of our kings.*^ 

«» Antiq. Hib. C. 5, ~ ~ 

^75 Thetr names have not descended to posterity. In point of number 
tKey agree exactly with the Cotuentei of the Romans, who, according to 
^Esnini, were twelve superior dwnlties conititttting the council of Jupiter. 
*^ Ogyg. ^age 198. - * ^ Vide page 23« 

■ Z . 
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Hie coftrthon ostth in Ireland was, by the 
i^m ^od moton, dr, by the Sati, tv^iiid and 
^dfetttents.** O'Flaherty infovfiis us, that thfe 
chief persons k)f Ireland ia the second century 
swore allegiance to O^Tool, by the sun, mooD, 
told cJfhfer deities celestial and 'terrestrial.*'** 

The fii^st christian converters in Ireland 

•^ding^tbalt the Pagans of thifs isfe had sornfe 

<feohcepti6taS, though e^ctneous^ of heaven-and 

•hell, iadoffted, 'With the view of lesgening the 

ofesta'dles ft) .(Wa^ersion, those Celtic appella- 

tidns for both, which tiiey foun'd bet^ in use. 

^fid^these names are still cantinued iby the 

Jtish, 'Who ttre &s ignorant of their origin 

'W ^tifginAl dfirfport, a^ the ^generality i6f ^e 

English ^e of the present names of our 

4Veek-da;ys, bisin^ equally heathen. One ©f 

1ftk>se •denominations is EkitbTlfinhy now 

proflttnnced SlajCh-oo-nas^beaven; rthe literal 

•flieainifig of which is, the Island :qf ibe, Lord 

-or '&we!rmr. In this iisland, the :Draids 

^svippofied, * there was an ^eternal spring >aaad 

^an 'imrmortal '3;routh : the buu idded :always 

tfaeYe its Mndest influence. Gentle bre&^s 

fanned it, and streams of ever ex]^ oixmnts 

watered it. The trees were alivfe with tnusic, 



^ See-p. ItSyiioee »• of this Inquiry, ^^^^-C^tyg. 'fa^ge 304. 



and bending tp the ground \*ith ^W6r% a^ 
fruit. The f^cfi of natune, always upF^i5i€Jd 
and s€rene,,(Ji^use4 pa Q>ei:jf €;rea(turQ^h9|)pv 
Besss« actdi woEet a^ perfect smjje.of joy.; ^bilj^ft 
tjie inhabitarttts, stranger* to eveRj tbiijig tjis^t, 
qaujd give pain, enjojp^d pne eternal Sjoen^, 
of calm festivity and gladfftes]5. In^ sbflrt,^ 
every clisagreeablg idfia» vra^ renaov^d from 
l^e D^i^yifj Fl^th-innis^ The ^it^acion 01^ 
tbis place seen}^ to b^ve been in sorae cal^ 
upper region, beyond the reach of every; evifc 
which infests this lower world/ The belief 
in this Celtic heaven not only inspired this 
people with courage, but with a degree of 
rashness in encountering danger, to which 
other nations werq utter straiigers. 

The Druidic hell was called I-/ttr-m, 
contracted from Ibh-fuar-in — the island of 
tk^ cold landp This was l3eli^y:e4 * tQ h^e ^^ 
dark, di^ffial. Kegion> w?hiqh' no? re^y q^ li^ 
m^ visited. It wa^ infestecj^ WAtjir, e^verdij 
aieknal:of^thayil$.and.venoqwm9(Hiodi ^^tv(^ 
^e»pwt3 steng? aadc Uiss^4i Ijpn* roftf fl^ ^,^i^ 
"HoUm. devounod. Th^; mfi^:(^^m^ weRS; 
c&ft&ifidi to Mmm&9L QT; lpw€ir-4Hng§R«fo. sfiWr 
imm. feorriteia: i»i tb^ bo*tpnfe qf^ %sp, t^. 
^ftrej^jBogt: ijjwii^s^ 'm,^9k^^i. yf^^^i tfee. 
roof constantly (Jjstill^d, EPisp% The cold 
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too was SO intense, in all these thrilling- 
regions of thick ribbed ice, that the bodies 
of the inhabitants, which were supposed to 
be of a gross and cloggy nature, on account 
of their guilt, might have been in a moment 
frozen to death, if it were possible for death 
to relieve them.^ 

The remaining terms, connected with^the 
Christian religion, which were not known to 
those Pagans, are derived from the Roman 
language. 



LANGUAGE. 

The primitive Celtic in Gaul, probably 
suffered some corruption before and after 
the first century, from the partial intercourse 
of its inhabitants, the, Celtae, with the 
Aquitani, the Belgae, the Phocean Greeks, 
and the Roman colonists, who differed in 
languages, customs and manners. The most 
ancient Britons, on the other hand, having, 
according to Richard, emigrated from Gaul 

*«> Dictionary of the Heathen God». 
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1000 years before Christ, may be supposed 
to have transported their Janguage in greater 
purity. These, however, in succeeding ages, 
Avere followed by later adventurers, from the 
same country, who mingled the corruption 
of Gaul with the British Celtic, which, in 
after ages, became a dialect resembling the 
Gallic of the first century * 

After Britain had been peopled with those 
Celtic and Belgic Gauls, some of the first 
settlers were probably compelled by the later 
adventurers to pass over to Ireland, whither, 
it may be reasonably supposed, they trans- 
ported the Celtic without foreign admixture. 
And as Ireland naturally presented a more 
fertile soil and a milder climate than the 
north of Britain, it is likely it received 
inhabitants before the latter. 

Exclusive of the causes, which tended to 
operate before and after the first century, in 
* corrupting the Celtic of Britain, the iriter- 
course with the Romans, their auxiharies, 
who were chiefly Germans, and with other 
foreign settlers during five centuries, tended 
still more to eflfect a change. In Ireland, it 
is prpbable, some alteration had also been 
effected by time,' before the airival of the 

^^^ Tac. A^ric. S. H. Sermo baud multum difcnot* ' 
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Belgae, M'hich occuFred in the fir^t centmryt. 
and a still further altelatioa before the 8eK». 
of the emigration from Britain tQ Armorie3^ 
Wales and Cornwall. But, if Mv^ Whuy4 bft 
correct ii\ asserting, that the language of the 
Brigantes of Cumberland resembled the Irish 
more than the British qf Wales, or that of 
Cornwall, it may be inferred that the Belg^e,. 
whp were engaged chiefly with the Brigantes, 
the principal Celtic tribe in Ireland, ba4'«<)U 
QXkly learned their dialect, but diffused it. 
thrPUgh aU thet c^quered provinces of thi$ 
cowptry. 

Jb the firs^ qentury the British tQD^ne,^ 
according to Taqitusi differed but, little frpci 
th^ QalUc,*^ or in other words, was but a; 
diftlect pf it. And in the twelfth, Qirftlduft 
Cambrensis informs us, that thc^ de&cendants^ 
pf thwe BntQUS, who in the firf^^ feurth, ^th 
ajid siyth cc^ntury b^4 settled 'm ArEft<aific«^ 
W^FQ intelligible to those of Wales 9ftA 
CornwE^lli*' who v^tmi thither ftowi S^x^s 
t:yT^5iHy i^ the mXh md seventh. It h^Rce 

foJJl^¥f?> thai the British xmgm hM sBfemd 



^•Scc.II. 

^ Cani>(i<k ile^f ipc L. (L CoradbJooses/rero et Armodoani Bck9nain. 

tiam in multis adhuc ct fcrc cunccis intelligibili. — - Et aonotatio in Cap. I 
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no oon^icierable change between the first and 
tM^lfth, or during eleven centuries, either ia 
Aitmorica or Britain. On the other hand, it 
appears, that the dialect of the Irish, and of 
the high land of Caledonia, compared with 
those dialects of the fornaer septs,, or with 
the Pictish, was so dissimilar in the eighth 
n^ntitry las to have been considered a diflferfent 
latignage;^ whence it may be concluded 
that the first British settlement in Ireland 
had been long anterior to that of Armwica.; 
hiat the most likely cause was thfC pr6valeo€fe 
in. Ireland of the Brigantian language^ which 
was {ft dialect of the Celtte, more free from 
*fae Ciuabxic .mixture in the Welsh and from 
the Bd(gic niixture m the Cornish aind 
Annaoricaix, than aaiy of thtese totjgu^. 

The difference between the Irish dialect 
:A»d that '^f either of the other aepts lOiay he 
In part owing also to collateral causes. Thfe 
Cimbri of Britain, the Roman -GermaA alUfis 
mBdotherOermaii sellers m Bfitaon, proibably 



4 4 Tho^grh ^tbe .jjduty ,wm .then .jiicebsdbjijf tremotfi. JLhe ^u«ienUe 3c4fi 
andtothecs esredin.tbciru>pu)ion,.for;Bishqp.NioQlicinj^78 Jl»t.aBt td «£»nr 
*hitndfedand4iifr(7iri8h^oid^ <me hundrod«u)djix^.s|2;i»e io.ipft«joingf<i|d 
tonnd with the3ritish or Welih. .In the .Mixtipe of VMti9nd,FMc\^jp.M* 
a. few firItish.8eotezLces.are eztraflted.£r«m the letter A to £9 infiixUr's 
Glossary, which are manifestly Irish alsoi ' . 
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used dialects different from those of the Belgae 
and Cauci of Ireland .** Hence the grea.ter 
and different Gothic cofruption of the British 
varied from the Gothic corruption of the Irish ; 
as thie Gothic Cimbric of Iceland varied from 
the other Gothic dialects of the Norwegians, 
Danes and Swedes, or as either of these 
differed from the other. The intercourse 
between the Picts and Scots of Ireland Mrith 
the Britons, from the first to the fifth century, 
if not for centuries before the first, having 
•been of a hostile nature, it not only tended 
to prevent an assimilation of dialects, but 
to preserve their respective corruptions un- 
mixed.*" And we may infer from the secession 
of the Picts from the South Britons, their 
enmity to them after the Roman invasion, and 



^ Inquiry touching the diversity of languages, hy Edward Brerewood, 
professor of astronomy, page 21. Of fourteen languages or mother tongues, 
this author considers the old Cauchian in East Frisian d one,^although the 
Cauchi spdce Dutch also. 

**^ The near affinity between the British dialects is an argi^ent in favour 
of the short time of separation of those tribes or sepU. A disunt affinity on 
the other hand, Iwould lead us to suppose that the era of separation had been 
proportionally remote, if Llhpyd^s observation, respecting the Brigantian 
dialect, did not oppose this mode of reasoning with regard to the Irish.— ^ 
0*Brien, who includes the Irish, supposed * that the difference of their 
dialects is nearly in a direct ratio of the length of time elapsed since their 
•cp^ration, and, consequently, their affinity xnnst always be in an inverse 
ratio of that same space of time ! ' 
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their seclusion from the Belgae of Britain^ 
that the Celtic dialect of the Picts continued 
purer than that of the South Britons. 

Although a change is effected in every 
language in the course of ages, still, if we 
take into consideration the probable time 
of the separation of Gallic tribes, we may 
conclude that in the first century the ancient 
Gallic, British, Pictish and Irish were dialects 
intelligible to each of these people. This 
inference may be deduced from various facts* 
The desigft of Julius Caesar to invade Britain 
was communicated by Gallic traders to 
the Britons. Gallic youth were instructed, 
through the medium of the ^British language, 
by the JDruids. Their religion, ipanners and 
customs were the same- The similitude of 
language is confirmed by Tacitus, who 
uniformly calls the Picts, Britons, as other 
early writers do. A constant intercourse was 
kept up with the Picts by the Irish, by whom 
the former were instructed in the christian 
rdigioq.*' Ireland is called by early foreign 



• ^ Hodtf » Hist) gaitJ9 Anglof. ven. Bede, Lib. 5. A. D. 565» ColttmlMi 
presbyter, de Scottia venit Britannisun ad doceodos Pictos, et in insula Hii 
(Aoi) ' moiiasteritun fecit. And St. Adamnan also preached there in tht 
NTcnth ccntnrT* ' - 

a ' 
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writers, an island of Britain^ and its inhabitants 
Tritons. We are informed, in the life of 
St. Patrick, that ah Irish youth, who was 
instructed in the elements of literature only, 
%as sent to Gaul for the benefit of education* 
The British clergy, even so late as the fifth 
century, preached- arijong the Irish ; and 
some Irish pastors in Gaul. St. Cyprian 
and St. Augustine preached in Latin to the 
Roman colonists in Africa, among whom 
'•that language Vas corrupted. And as St. 
Augustine acknowledges that he used words 
* that were no Latine to the end they taight 
understand him,^*" it may be inferred that 
thjfe Rcnnan British and Gallic missioiifariels 
in Ireland delivered their discourses in the 
Gallic or British language, but used Roman 
ecclei^iastical words, Vhich have descendeid 
to us, because they could not be expressed 
in the Celtic. 

The primitive inhabitants of Ireland and 
of Caledonia,, having been Celts ignorant off 
letters, we may presume, as I have already 
insinuated, that of all the Celtic dialects, 
theirs continued to be the freest from cor- 
ruption, until the first or second century, 

^ In^airy cottchini; the divcriity of language*, bj £• Bretewodd, pagt S9« 
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The paucHy of general terms, of tenses, of 
words and tlaeir barbarous collocation in the 
Irish dialect^ of the Celtic, ar^ proofs of 
the antiquity of the language. If from the 
vocabulary, we were to abstract those ¥ford^ 
of Belgic and Roman derivation, the remain- 
ing ones would be scarcely sufficient to 
ei^press the most common ideas of simple 
and rude nations. Owing to the poverty of 
the Celtic language, many words, as in the 
Hebrew, must necessarily convey several, 
and often opposite, meanings; consequently, 
the interpretation of many of the ancient 
Irish names of our mountains and low lands 
must, from this ambiguity, be, at be^t, 
conjectural. 

This primitive language, considered as 
distinct from and uncorrupted by the Gothic, 
has been long since lost in the east, where 
it origing.ted : in this west and distant isle, 
however, notwithstanding the introduction 
of other languages, m^ny words of thp 
original Celtic seem to be still preserved ; a 
circumstance owing, among othpr causes, to 
it having always b^en more an oral th^n 
a written tongue. The opinion which St. 
Adamnan entertained of the Irish dialeclf 
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about the close of the seventh century, is 
given in his Hfe of St. CoWmba, In this he 
admonishes the readers of a work, written 
by St. Colomba, to attend to the subject, 
not to the language, which appeared to him 
both low and unpolished ; and not on 
account of some words in that tongue, 
which, he says, is in truth a vile language, 
to despise the pronunciation of the useful 
names of acts effected by divine aid.*" 

M . , Pezron has made out a long list of 
Armorican words, and Doctor O'Brien's 
dictionary contains many Jrish ones, from 
which, they say, that similar words in the 
Greek and Latin are derived ; but many of 
those words being found only in some of 
those dialects of the Celtic, and not in the 
rest, it follows, that those dialects in which 
tliey are found, had received them from the 
Greeks and Latins. The few syllables in Irish 
words are no proof of foreign derivatives from 
them, as some persons affirm^ for the Irish 



*» Vet, Epis. Hib, Sylloge, Jacob. Usscr. Epis. i4w— Et res magU quim 
▼erba pcrpendant, ^ux, ut sstimo, ineulta et villa esse Tidenttir.— ^Et nee 
ob aliqua Sce$M, vilis videlicet liogtix, aut humana onomata» ant gentium 
obioira locommve vocabula — utilium, et son sine divinS opitulaoooe 
geiununi deipiciant recum pronundationem. ' , 
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names of the months, week days, numerals and 
of the religious words, which are manifestly 
derived from the Latin, are abbreviated in 
conformity with the original character of the 
Irish language. Had those learned authors 
stated that the Greek and Latin languages 
owe much to the Gothic, their assertion 
would probably be well founded. 

If the language of Wales were Cimbfic, as 
Mr.Pinkerton asserts, it would consequently 
be G6thic,*° which is not the fact. The 
Cornish and Armoric, which Gir. Cam. says 
were in the twelfth century intelligible to 
each of those people, and to the Welsh, 
would be also Gothic. And the Cimbri, or 
similar Gothic tribes, must either have been 
the primitive inhabitants of Britain,"** or have 



^so Jalins Caesar, Lib. I , Sec« 40, speaking of the Germans, considers the 
Cimbri as sach. And, lib. 2, sec. 29, speaking of the Atuatici, a Belgic 
tribe, says, they ^ere descended from the Teutones and Cimbri, 'who, on 
their march to Italy, left the ancestors of the Atuatici on the Gallic side of 
the Rhine to protect their baggage. * Ipsi erant ex Cimbris Teutonisquc 
-prognati : qui, quum it^r in provinciam nostram atque Italiam facerent, his 
impedimentis, qux secum agere ac portare non poterant, citra flumen 
Rhenum depositis, custodis ac prssidio VI milliahominumuna reVquerunt.* 

Eutropius, Lib. 5, 1, also calls the Gimbri Germans. 

^ Accordingly, some late aathors venture to affirm that the first inlubtc- 
«ntt of Britain were Kimmertans, whom they denominate Cimbri, and 
confound with the Celts. It 'Uf boweyer, donbtliil that th« Khnmertim 
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obtained possession of the greater part of 
this island before the invasion of the Romans^ 
However, the same regard for truth, vrhich 
induced me, in the Essay on the Mixture, of 
Fable and Tact, to diiffer with. Mr. Pinkerton 
on this subject, demands this avowal, that 
not onlj the Welsh, as he asserts, but the 



were either Qmbri or deicendants of them, and certain thatthe Cimbri were 
not Cekt, » nation aolelj and properl7 Oaulf. . The assertion relatite to the' 
origin of the Brkons it not eyen a plausible conjecture, 

CjBsar and Saetonius assure us that the Gallic language difi«red from the 
German which was spoken by the Belgae; and, according to Tadtas the 
fonner nearly resembled the British language. Consequently, as the Celts 
of Gaul were then a distinct people, the Britons, who used nearly a similar 
luiguage, could not have been descendants of the Cimbri, who not only were 
a Gothic people, but used the Gothic .dialect. 

In former parts of this work I have endeavoured to ascertain the origin 
of the Britons from the most authentic sources of information, which I 
conceive to be the unanimous and hereditary voice of those nations which 
had been cotemporary with, and seated nearest, on the east to, ancient Gaul 
and Britain. This infonnation communicated from age to age to the early 
Saxons of that isle, accounts for the compilers of their chronology denomi- 
nating the inhabitants of nine of its shires, WeaUas^ fValen, ovSryt'Wealai^ 
and the Britons of Galloway Wales i names of the same import as Gealla^ 
Galen, Bryt-Gealas, Gales or Gail. And even so late as the sixth century, 
the present Wales was called by its own inhabitants fTallla, w^kich signifies 
Gallia or Gaul But when the Silures, Dimetx and Ordovicts of Wales 
were attacked by the Saxons op evexy side, Mr. Whitaker informs us that 
■'^they threw off then: former appellation entirely, and have ever since 
distinguished thenuelves by the general appellation of Cymru** See Mixture 
of Fable and Fact, p. 32. This learned antiquary also informs us that the 
Voluntit of qrigaatw» in the aisth ^enoiry, rnhm they were pBCMfid \^ the 
Smna from the eait» chaogied ehdr naniiB in like maaaer to thM of (kmrif 
I the pceieiit appdktion Cumhi^liin^ 
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Cornish and Armorican languages contained 
a greater mixture of Gotliic with the Celtic 
than I then imagined.*" 



^i^ ft has been the uniform opinion of scholar Yened in oriental tongvet 
that tome passages in Plaunn and the names of a few numbers are tiic onlj 
remains of the Carthaginian hnguage. Yet it is now affirmed it was Celtic 
This opinion rests upon theauthority of a late writer. General Valiancy, wIkh 
by the alteration of the letters and an arbitrary division of the words of three 
or four corrupted Carthaginian lines in Plautus, has converted thorn into a 
sort of Irish, which, I believe, no good Irish scholar could translate. If the 
Oeneral had taken a similar liberty with many lines in the Hebrew or 
Sclavonic languages, it is probable he would have succeeded equally WelL 
Dean Swift has shown us how to choose Latin words, which sound like 
English.—' Is his honor sic ? Pne Uet-us fel-is puis, &c* It does not hence 
follow that the Latin words convey the English meaning ; nor does the 
forced or casual version into questionable Irish prove it has any affinity with 
the Carthaginian. 

From a passage consisting of ten Punic lines in the fifth act of Poenului^ 
the General selects the following line: 

' ttyt&lyii aotfeytti noctotiifi ndecMunfl diawissrhiis. 
This he alters into 

Bdth liom I mo thyme noctaithe idel sch snti dsbe msccelK* 
In the London edition of Plautus published by James Tonson, 171 1, all the 
Carthaginian passages are printed in the Hebrew or Syriae characters as 
wpU as in the Roman. The ubove line, corrected by Saiku Bdchart, a learned 
oriental linguist, thus appears : ^ 

Bytlym moth ynot otbt helech'AlMIdaaisidum. 
The ilrM icene of the fifth act opens with a Vtaac tiptcck ooBsistiiigof the Un 
lines above alfuded to, atad deUv^red by Hanno the C«f thagintan. It is foUowtd 
by sis Hues, of whidi the- first is nearly the maie as the first of the preceding 
ten, ^0^ diese JSodbart supposed «» be Lyf^ian, a Punic diakct. Tea Latin 
lines succeed these, and the scene closes. As they are likewise delivered by 
Hanno and invcike the Deities of Room «e enable him to find his stekn 
daughters and nephew, I believe 'th«fy centiin die taipect of dw tcsi Punter 
(MiersHse htrrndd betiUy tohitrediloe a pttadjpal chaMcttr ufett the icage 
ddiverhig a speech npim a daR^mt subjtftt, to iitt'aBdieiMeifNtaAt tf^lfce 
. Canhaginiaa laogaaga 
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LETTERS. 

The vanity of Irish writers has iijduced them 
to affirm, that the letters of their present 
alphabet, which are probably not older than 
the ninth or tenth century, were used by the 
bards more than one thousand years before 
the christian eera ; that they are of Phenician 

In the third scene the General gives us two lines of which the first, he 
mfti IS Carthaginian and Irish, without the change of a word or letter. 
Han4one silll haaum bene, silli in mustine. '. 
Wbenever she (Venus) grants a favor, she gr^ts it Unkipd with mlsfbrtiines* 

The other Carthaginian line, 
Melpsi & en este dum & a lamna cestin um, 

he alters into 
Meisi & an dste 4am & alaim na oestia mn» 
Hear me and judge, and do not too hastUf question me. 

In the edition above alluded to, and now in my possession, the vncorrected 

nin thus : ^ 

Pner, the ^(tr:"»Handones UU havon bene si illi in mustine. 
Giddineme, the»»r/f :— Me ip&i & eneste dum & alamna ce slin um. 

These sentences are ,thus altered and corrected by Sam. Petitus : 

The bojf i^Hau coini, suU.' The nurse i-^Han on beni, suH, anuutinL 
^ei ipsi & enea U dam & ajmana csati nini. 

According to this division of the first sentence, three words only are spoken 

by the boy: the reniaindiitr by the nurse.. Further, the supposed leaning of 

tis& latter line is inappropriate ; for the boy, according to the translation of 

'the former, does not appeal to the nurse, nor ask any question. 

If one whole corrupted sentence be found to be Irish without .the akenitlon 
of a letter, and the other two lines so likq the Irish, as the General asserts, 
it it very extraordinary that. In 'place of culling out but a few sentences, the 
Geikei«l had not proved the remainder . of tha corrupted or corrected Cartha. 
ginian «eateoces in Plautus to Be Icifh j^l^p.- _ _ 

The Pott^ language is supposed to have at first been Ph^qjciany allied to 
i- ila# Hebrew* CShaldaic, and Syri^c In pvppvrtioo as it differs from the Ictih 
fo do the letters. 



origin, and' ^rt' brought by the Mtlesiaiui 
from Egypt to Spain."" But,, waving the faict 
that Pbenieiatt letters ^W0re vOriglhWHy but 
thiit^en in bomber, • the dissifbilitudie be- 
tween tihe Irish and' the Phimcian,- op their 
derivativefe, theancieht Heibrew, the€fa&Idaic, 
the Puhifc, die Pelaigiftn^ or aiiy 'ot' the 
sub-derivatives of these, is so striking; ais to 
excite our ^ondefj^ that ^any writer, ^bttt a 
Milesian bard, could claim any of^ thesef; as^ 
prototypes, except through the ihterventioi) 
of Roman letters.- As to the Coptic, or 
Egyptian alphabet, which is like the ancient 
Greekj and* immecfiately derived from it, it 
contains eighteen letters; among which I find 
thrfee, H, K arid Q, tiot;USed by the Irish. 

The Gothic dominion among the Celtae 
of Ireland, should rather induce the Irish 
hi^orian to look to Gothic i^egions for our 
demerits of literature, or, according to the 
scope of Irish history, to SjKaini where the 
Cdtic language was ^ken by its priniitive 
inhabitants, and where the Bastulan, or 



^ ISit. (rirlaod, par I'Abbe Mi Ocogh. Tom. 1 • p. 35. QiuiiC I 
qui penient que lei MHeaicBB iffoittt ccea lennxwuc^ 
PlMoiatifiy lew leotecDt paraitplas fniwmbkble, it owe 4a tommerot 
9>eceipeiiplM€iirfHteiMmbl«s loU en Etpagse loit en Iilaiide. 

b 



.^:OJk the^otfaee hwd, the S^xoos were 

iincfoqilBUrted wilt letters, A. D^ 453 :^ they 

weift idolatei^. wl^n St» Anguitine arrived, 

.4^i JDr,;596, aM^rkiiig,; a^cKmiing to Astle, 

oifas.;lil|l9 pf9rc^aed. th^e uotil al^er that 

pecipda: , vhen HijQ)c«9 .^y s the} rSaxod letters 

tb^')Wed differed froia thpse 4^ his tiue.^ 

]MfUXf oC; the Saxon yO«ih ^»«e sent to 

'Ireli|Q4.]]|;{th0 is^Yjeotb lOeqtwy to be edu- 

ricatfti^^. 1 ^mtiwo ;O0ii»ir«?a pfcvi)3u», we had 

Uapafi^ . q^eo' ia > JreliMid. ^aiot Ibat in ^ the 

fifth cexftfffy^ , acQordjii^ to Ufiihor, blinded 

a monastery m Beg Eire, ja small island near 

the Wexford coast, . in which the Irish were 

instructed in sacred literature and iii the 

sciences. .Hanmer, Usher and Stillingfleet 

rafficm^ that Sarnt Bre&dao, >who died A. D. 

*577,** pubHclyrtead lectiires on the liberal 

sciem^ips""^ i^ {Ip^AiUthri^ QowRossCarbury,^ 

30fr Ojfigtn of Writing:, |feigci>6* • ' 

*» instit. Ghua. An^lo-Sax. && 
^3M ufe of SttlgeDOS' — ^ and Bcdc, lili. 8. chap. 3. ' ' 

a^' NicoUcio'i Irirfi rtit. Libr. - 

*ao» Anti^. of freland, page iSf, &c. These, according to Mr. Ledwich» 
were gratninar, rhetoric, log^,. arithmetic, music, geometry and astronomy. 
MtflianntCapilk^pttilAaQihivofittheilfithcent^^ Hit book eomprized 
tlwteKiciifies» and W9s lued in the French mooasterida in. the sixth cemuryi^ 
and was piohablj U^ght as achaaic in Ireland, as Bnneantv an Irish bsahap, 
..dfUvjO^pd lecujres.ov it in ^e.fp^^ 

^ S^..FachWrS^<;cordin^td41emaad'sHistMoQ.d'|r)*p.^^i04p.360, 
founded an aSf»ey and colisge here in the spcth centurr. 



and Bede]»ays» ihere wese aitaie kiarbed men 
in Ireland in the iiei/ienth centuty^'mkosi ihe 
Sax(uilang8of]SlortIniiri Qfttrayand 

and. his brother Oswi w&te edutsaAid thani. 
We may conclude from thott&.ikctSy tbsdi^ys 
the first: instructiotttcouM not be oomatiuu- 
cated hyjs^fibolars to their masteni, fthelsitb 
could notibtave received the fitst tettteii irotii 
the 3aiioiis» who: irere» igooiiafit of every 
alphabet bef<»e vthe«3id q£ the filth; ^ ikfi 
beginmtig of itiie .sisth oentury. jOa the 
cpptra^yi fihe :Saxohs.a» ipupik nMtstjh&ve 
. jeqeivod > thoa« called sifter; tbemselvesl dither 
firpm Irish] or British inatrudtdrs. . . i ; 

The; frmidsipn . of K^ Q^ V, X, : i in; the 
Bpjtnaniand Irish alphabets ;: the remainuiig 
le^fHT&iof the: latter cbrirqipc^iidkigiwith tl^t 
of tbe^ former in nKniber and identity ; the 
prJMiiUT^^Ower of tbosfeiletters .'beisij; Aumlar 
in, both;; tbejcitcumlstance^if/E being used 
bythe iLatiin* and Irish in place of ^J ,>frhifth 
was intxpdaided inter the: Roman MJ^hahtt 
about the middle of the .first century^i Jirove 
l^at the lv»h letters • are ; of Raman Qtoigni» 
^d that , tj)e liish must have learned! tbem 
soon after the British were ;first i^^tructed ; 
and) as the |lomans^ were never in Ireland, 
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reeewed^^mt^rotigh the «i9di«ffi of 4^{ittic 
or Roman British misaionitfiet.- > • 

Hie DkiDDi or Tmliut Be> DBninn^m I 
kto6 ofaMnrved before, profacUiAy htonght 
ktteM mth tiian when die^r forMied ^ Mcond 
•stdsmeat here; But it does not itppear 
iiiat the knowledge df them hud e&teaded 
beyooA the timitft of -ik^ tenkoiy hn the 
loorth of Ivtdaad, or that lliose letHEO^ wero 
ttJuc^ laised ainoDg tbemelves/ 

A vagrant iife x>f napiney of mdolence and 
of poviMity) the bxdivdty of the eavly fukl 
~mdd\t ages, itad the ^otxtiooed- change of 
place in Buaotidhey are vept^ant tolihe idea 
4ft a Uteiiarj «duoatioh haviasg beea in those 
dwfB genexaliin; Iteland. And, ^otn Uie en- 
coangemeat nhiffh idh bard^ and.seanaciiies 
or story tdlers, haul n«t with^ it- may ^be 
vliSeeted &at iriuhidudkainis ei^ctr ^isdi^ed 
learoii^ oip were too ^»idoldat to aocfoke it. 
. Jkxidj iodeed^ ikp iicqmkti^n i most &en hWe 
; iiiai attended Krith considerable pains, for, 
'imti| thip »g^= century v< capitab were chiefiy 
iK^dy oontsattions^:W6r& 4»nitaoa, sad <^e 
wokidi^ wei» writleik not only withmit! stops, 
but iritbMit ^epanatiDii* 



As Xhelntk ekkvg^ us9uft}ly<vilK^ati lAtiti, 
and as this iCwthografthy: ni tine; InshiteogMage* 
seieibfif notttO'JbfiTe. b«ig»: n>neb iuttcftided to, 
probably, before the tenth centtny, it am; 
indttced to .bcHerd-. tiwte i& : lileiary work of 
iiidri« baud b^iiiewN: written in tbe> loMsr 
tongweu Aiadi oat constdciiiig the iepooh o£ 
chrisiNja: iostmieitioii in iBdaiid, andmakia^ai 
due a1k>\miM»<f0r the Hunt wbkba bacbani»uft 
people ivDu^jnecpBre liar ed[ucflii4>i»,; it is not. 
lUDelrjr thabtbis asland.Jnnodttoed'aiiyllsamed 
men before the fifth century. Further, on 
account of invasions by the pagan Dimes, who 
not only iojterrupted the course of learning in 
BeitaiB, as weU'a»ki Ireland', but destrorjred 
many of our libraries, it may be inferred that 
frooi- tile ai^lidk vntil the. twd^, offf litsraiy-^ 
characters were few in number.*^ The 
opimoa of a kavaed fotiaga&e of tbte luntb 
ceaitury on the state of Irish literature ma;y_ 
be-^duced fiKMa his letter, deded MacchrSS.'* 
A.D, 875, to C3iarle»theB^Wj iffwhicli te" 
aseribes toDisFijib&Grace^ tbaXiOtin: tcMwlaf, 
lion of tlie worky of Si. Denis, by Johtohes^- 
Brigeoa oe ScotMjBi. jhx, witbont tiiiersp«ctal, 



«^ ySttm^ MlftWMl Bwt,.» Sfti 
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aid of the spirit^of God, ^fae says, such a 
production eckdkl not be - 'conipleted by a 
Scottish bairbamu^fiiDin ttae^^ktreme end of 
the worldi'" " ' *^^» 

I have insinuated that the earliest Uterary 
x^roiks of Irish authors are not so bid as the 
»ra of \fhe introduction of Christiamty in 
Irdand; lind this opinion receives additional 
support from the- bardic ignorance' of the 
^ate of Irelan<i in the second century, for 
they blended tl>e Be}gic anid Celtic trihes 

^ Anattatias, ^ Roman abbot and librarian of the Roman church.— 
However,' Uus Writer may have been as )gn6rant>of the stite of Ireland as 
h^ it Ipy i^iMrti^pMed to have been qC J(te*s^M>imMT. r*T9>c i»nly Jo}m>;af 
mchom Asser speaks^ was 2. Saxon» jprhom .£Ured graised to the dignity of 
abbot m tbe monastery of Ethelmg ('JJBthelingaeg) ; ' As'ser. de JEIfrr rebus 
gate* p, l&U*^']^Hmitt3 Johaniiein preibytektim. mdudram^ MtUoet Bald- 
Sasoovm gen^ abbatcm constitnit* ; And the cliaracter for learning which 
he gives him, a^^ees exactly with that which the annals of thd' monastery of 
VfaidUtlter a{ipl|r t« Johanonf^igtnay who, aecof4ing td those* re^d Icetma 
ODLSppon^etfy and aitronpmy in Oxfords , Archbishop Usher informs us that 
Johannes Erigena was a Saxon and a celebrated membo: of St. David's 
moiiattefy9 ^ifnd Was ddkd a Sccdi iMcaitie -bo -had been in Irdandi* Atttiq. 
Bri^n. ^« 7)4«' JB^ a^^ijte (elrta A* D. a^lS), Joh^oes Eijlgena, na^e Ealde- 
taxo (dictus Scotus, quid in Hybemia veriaretur) in monasterio'^ S. i)avidis 
Mina^ yij^ti • <Biit,lhe'ahnals of tfiie moiiascery ^ Winthester ditcrimi- 
oMifi th^.metlbdr of Sc* Daifid's from Johannes £rigcna,.and state that both 
at Uie same time give lectures in Oxford ; the former on logic, music, and 
arkhmetie^ ; Tlie seeaibig impivctiaability of -^fibburiog masters qaaliied to 
instruct the great JEl£red in reading and writing, before he had attained the 
age of manhood, tends to evince that Ireland produced few literary men in 
the aioth century. See A«scr de iB^, ttb. (^st; 'pa|$e 5^ 
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into one family. They brought the Brigantes^ 
a British tribe, under the name of Milesians, 
from Scythia to Egypt; thence to Crete; 
from Crete to Scythia; from Scythia ta 
Gothia ; from Gothia to Spain ; from Spain 
to Scythia; from Scythia again to Egypt; 
from Egypt to Thrace; from Thrace to 
Gothia; from Gothia to Spain, and frono 
Spain to Eirin.*^ And they assigned them 
as companions, as countrymen and as near 
relatives in their voyages, the Eibheami of 
Ptolemy, the chief of the Belgic tribes, 
beside some subordinate ones of this family. 
And, as if their narrative required further 
evidence of ignorance, several of those barda 
aflSrm that Heremon, the supposed chief of 
the Brigantes, possessed the north half of 
Ireland,^ wheii, according to Ptolemy -s map, 
it appears that in the second century, the 
Brigantes .occupied the coupties Kilkenny 
and Carlow only, and several other co-existent 
tribes, distinct situations. 



^ Keating'f History of Irebnd, p. 231 and S55. 

^ The Book of Invastons, the Psalter of Cashel, the Works «f GToUk 
Ceunhain and of Toma Eigis assert that, the provinces of Conacht and 
Ulster were the property of Heremon : other bisk tatkoca fix kimr in 
lioaster* v 

c 
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NUMEEAJ.S. 



Th* Irish numerals are, according to Mr. 
Astle, exactly like thoee of the Spaniards 
and the lTidid.n or Arabian copy of John de 
Sacrobosco, an English arithraeticilan of the 
thirteenth century. The Irish alphabetic 
numerals are like those, which the Homans 
borrowed from the Greeks. As the Indian 
figures were not brought into Europe before 
the middle of the tenth century, the Irish 
and Spaniards could have had no knowledge 
of theni before that time, when the Saracens 
or European trAvelfers introduced them from 
the east; and, accordingly, the alphabetic 
ntimerals in which the Irish were probably 
instructed by the Rtwnan British clergy, are 
Ibund in their most ancient writings, and 
even in those of the iJiirteenlh oentiH-y. The 
Irish names of teumbers, froin one to a hun- 
dred, are, with few exoe^ons, manifestly 
derived from the Latia.'' 



^ tft pige 9fl» ifeiuMatt of Tfiable and VM^ j» M of tKe aumtfkal i 
Id all the Tsrleties of the Celtic u giveoi and collated with the X^atia. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

Camden says, that in comparison of the 
antiquity of Irish history, that of other 
nations is in its infancy ; but the Spaniards, 
Welsh and other people also endeavoured to 
trace their histories to the patriarchal ages.** 
Much learning but little judgment have in 
late ages been expended upon the subject of 
Irish chronology. It however, requires no 
great depth of penetration to be assured of 
its want of authenticity. 

The data for the computation of time were 
varioujs among the Irish ; but the epoch of 
the Incarnation was never used here before 
the eighth, nor was it general before the 
eleventh century. O'Halloran, a Philo- 
Milesian, informs us, that it was customary 
with the Seanachies to reckon a new aera 
* from all uncommonly remarkable events.'^ 

In consequence, some historiographers 
commence their history from the building of 
Eabhan Machaj a real or fictitious metropolis 



^ In the 9th century, Aner» though a man of learning, attempted to 
trace the genealogy from Adam down to M&td the great An^S«ott 
King. Johan. AMenn de iBlfr. reb. gett. p. z. 

3>3 0*Halloran*i Introd to the Study of. the Hitcory and AaHqnitJct oC 
Ireland, p. 37. 
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of the Ultonians or Voluntii, which, thejr 
saj, was founded 306 years before Christ ; a 
date which preceded the arrival of that tribe 
about three and a half centuries. Other 
Seanachies/ probably in compliment to their 
chieftuins, computed more recent transac- 
tions from an annual supper, which, they 
say, was firiit given A.D. 455 by Laoghaire ; 
or, from the year 478, in commemoration of 
a remarkable battle, which, it is said, had 
been. fought between a son of ibis Laoghaire 
and Oiliol. Others, actuated by a silly vanity, 
foisted aeras into Irish history, coeval with 
the patriarchal times.** These were forged 
after the sixth century when learning began 
to dawn in our cloisters ; and the forgqry was 
not only considered in the light of true 
history, but received with a sort of venera- 
tion by every subsequent Philo - Milesian. 
Two curious specimens of those fictions are 
preserved in the Bodleian and Cottonian 
libraries, of which some are extracted from 
the annals of Inisfallen, an island in . the 
lake of Killarney (Cill-airne); some from 
tlie annals of Buellia in Conacht. , 



<^ See Keating, O'flaherty, &c. passiou — Tigemacfa, of the devendi 
century, is the only Philo-Milesian writer, except Dr. O'Brien, who doubtt 
tht authenticity of all monumenta of the Scots, anterior to thret hondfcd 
yeara before the Incarnation. " 
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"^ AKKALES imSTAhJX, WRITTEN A. D« ltl5. 

Codex Bodl. Rawtinson, No. 509. 



Fol'. I. COL. III. — Ossa 
Joseph in Sichem sepulta sunt. 
Hoc tempore ro gabhsat Fir 
Bolg Er. • 

FoL. I. COL. IV.-rNatU8 
est Moyses. Hoc tempore ro 
gabhsat Tuatha Den for £r. 
Moyses sepultus ^est in Moab. 
Meic Mileadh do gabhail £renn» 

FoL, IV. — Finit quarta aetas 
mnndi. 



The hones of Joseph wero 
buried in Sichem. At this 
time the, Belgae obtained pos* 
session of Erin. ^, 

Moses is bom. At this time 
the Tuatha De Danin took 
possession of Ireland. Moset 
was buried in Moab. The sons 
of Milesius possess Erin. 

The fourth age of the world 
has terminated.* 



• Thli b napposed fo iodude the tinio from David to the boildins of Babylon; or* 
according to otherh the time from the departure of Mocea from Egypt until the building off 
tolomon^ temple. 



ANNALES BUELLIJE, WRITTEN A. D. 1253. 
Codex Cot. Tit A. a5. 



FoL. II. — Anno lx* setatis 
Abraham, tenuit Partholanus, 
mac Serui macEsrUiHibemiamy 
qui primus regnavit ibidem. ^ 

FoL. III.— Tempore Moysis 
acceperunt Tutha Dedannand 
fortitudinem et potestatem for 
Feraib-Bolcc. U. kl. kl. U. 
M^ Miled in Hibemiam hoc 
tempore venerunt. 



In the 60th year of Abraham** 
age,Partholan, or Bartholemew, 
son of Serui the son of £sru» 
8ei2e4 Ireland and was the first 
who reigned there. 

In the time of Motes the 
Tuatha De Danan overcame the 
Belgae. At this time (denoted 
by those marks kL r^eatqd* 
which I do not understand) 
the sons of Milesius arriTed in 
Ireland.** • 



' Rtr. Hib. scrip. teU Csr. 0*Conor« psg* 40. 
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As lileratare had made no progresft in 
Ireland before the introductioa of Christianity, 
it is evident, that no remote event in Irish 
history could^be dated from the patriarchal 
or christian aeras, which were not known to 
those bards or historians before the fourth 
century ; neither could it be founded upon 
tradition,, as oral information cannot be 
depended upon, after the lapse of a century. 
If any accuracy could be expected in Irish 
chronology, it would be first sought for in 
the monkish account of the time in which our 
abbeys, priories and convents were built ; but 
even this account was found by the writers of 
Irish'monastic history so devoid of exactness, 
that Alemand, to whom later authors on this 
subject are. greatly indebted, says, * of all 
chronologies, the Irish is perhaps one of the 
most confosed; mais la chronologie d^Iriande 
est peut-estre ime des plus broiiill6es qu'il y 
ait/** And it may be also affirmed, that, 
although our ^eanachies were, probably, at 
m early period subsequent to the introduction 
of the christian religion, acquainted with the 
subdivision of tipae into weeks, months and 
years, they had previously no knowledge of 

^ Hbt Mon. dtt rofstume d'klandei pa^ 38; 
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tlbe year of the world, nor any common fisfed 
epoch to guide them in historical research. 
That the ancient Gallic and Briti^ Druids 
had ^ade some progress in those studies in 
which they were instructed by the Phoceans 
of Marseilles^ I have no doubt ; but I believe 
their literary attainn^ente were interrupted 
in Britain by tl^ Botoan «rm« in the first 
century, and annihilated in Ireland. before 
the fifth, by incessant rapine and gi^eral 
tumult. 



^ TRADE. 

DioDOE^a rays the .British islands in hii 
time wore the least known.^*^ And^JuU«$ 
Oseaax in the fsame age tmfonm le.tbat Britain 
waB little knowsa even to the Ganl^^ who 
traded thither."* The eai^at aotf^Hnt i»S 



^ Lib. 2, Cap. 120. InsttlaBBritazmicaB et loci arctu lubjecta, omnlam 
miiume in coxmnunem hominiufr notkiam pervcncre. 

^ Cm. de M. O9L lib. 4, hc.90. Qtnm ]M)QNiHim«^.fepB','jp<Mpt, 
iditiu — qu» omma fere Gallis erant ku^putaL. Jjlyjfit^Mm UpAstitiprnfter 
mercatores, ilI5 -adit quisquam ; neque lis ipslr quidquAW > BVetfir- •wm 
maritimam, acque cat regiones quae sunt contra ^Siniami n/olam «^ A& 
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foreign trade with it is given by Dionysius 
Periegesis, who, A. D. 3, states that the 
Greeks preferred the British islands to all 
others.** And Strabo, A. D. 20, is the first 
who speisiks of the Roman intercourse with 
Britain.** Consequently Pliny errs in assert- 
ing that Britain, which, A. D. 77, when he 
wrote, was celebrated in the Grecian and 
Roman Annals, was not known to his coun- 
trymen above t"hirty years before.**' 

In consequence of a treaty which Augustus 
Caesar had entered into with Britain, the 
people of this island not only sent presents 
to the capitol, but submitted to a toll, which 
was levied upon their imports from, or their 
exports to, Gaul. The articles received from 
Rome were bridles studded with ivory, gold 
chains, glass vessels, Brituh amber manu- 
fectured and other trinkets. Their exports 
consisted of corn, cattle, goldi, silver, iron, 
skins, slaves and war dogs/** 

The information conununicated by native 
writers with regard to the Irish trade is so 



»• v. 568, Britaimku intulai cceteres totias ortus Graed prxtiikK* 

*o Oibogr. cum Botk Guatb psge 30$ 

** lib. 4, Chap. 16. 

*• Stwb. •eof. page j«|» 
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snanty> that author s, zealous for the ancient 
ideal splendour of Ireland, have been at^ 
considerable pains in consultingforeign works 
upon the subject* . Avienus, an author of 
the fourth century, is quoted as authtirity for 
a Cartliaginian traffic with this isle^ but ad* 
mitting that, by thettppellation CEsrunmides, 
or CEstrumnides, the British islands were 
meant, the quotation is too. vague and 
ambiguous to assure us of k Carthaginian 
commerce with Ireland; for, e^cluidfe of 
the facts that, the ajicients were ignorant of 
navigation, and that the voyage across the 
Irish sea was,, even in the days of Solinus, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Camden and Speed, 
considered perilous, Ireland does not contain 
tin^ with which the CBsnminides were by 
Avi^ius said to abound/^ If a regular 
Carthaginian, Grecian or Roman trade had 
been conducted i^rith Ireland in the times of 
Diodorus and Strabo, who were the best 
ancient Geographers, we would expect a 
more circumstantial account, of this island 
than, it appears, their travels and inquiry 
enabled them to give us. On the other hand, 
the notice taken of this isle by Diodorus^ 



» nicit cnim hat pbmbi et ^itaoni dtYitn; The»t« Geo. ret edente 
P. R Bcvcro. 

d 
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evinces that some trading admenturers had 
visited it befere die Incarnation. 

Tacitus is the first autheotie witoer^ wfao^ 

M llie idose of the first centorjv «&y^ the bar* 

bours of Irdand were better knorwn through 

commerce than those of Bntsaxif*^ bat he 

also informs us that BritaiCL before his time 

was not kaowa to be an iakud even to the 

Bomans; nor were tbe Orkneys previoi^ily 

discovered.^ The Greeks haxdng at a remote 

period fonned a settlement in Marseittes; 

and the Eomans having been in the tittie 

of Julius GsBsar estabHsbed m Narbomie^ 

these colonists^ it is probdtile, were the first 

fbreigaen next to the Gauk^ who traded with 

^e BOdtk of Biitara and^ perhaps, ivithr the 

AnmiicaR aeulers m Ireland. And Hbftae 

Ahnorican Gaute, baving' trafficked with tibie 

Beiges of the south of Britain befbfe the 

CfarMrtiian ttrn^ would be naturaiHy anxious 

to coiidaeece'a comn^erml intercourse with 

ihetaot fjpoai their new settlement in Irdand. 

With this view, pcobaU5V &e latter con*- 

struckedHie Sara Gailack or Irifxh Cimsewaj 

■»» -■■ * II ■ 11 1 N. 



^H Agric Sk 84. Melins adkiu ptmufoe per commerds et negprnitona 

. ^ — — S. 10. Hanc oram noviuiml mafit tunc primdoi RomaDa ^lassis 
cifc«aitiecta» iflmUdft osK Briiaiinbin sdfirtnavft, tt aMd iBCtgaStai ad id 
Cempus insuiaf^ qaai brcadas vocaot} laTcnit dommtque. 



in a direction opposifte to the Aisgear Eiada 
or the Gallic road^^ irhich I have already 
described. 

Ireland haTing ia those amcient days been 
embarrassed .Hth woods witbotttrodds, bogs 
without hurd^Bs, and rivers without bridges^*^* 
this tiaBvene caii90way becanie iMcessary 
myC oJily ta convey the prbduictsi 6if the isle 
horn the west s^nd^ otJiev parts 0f Ir^Qd to 
BuUin ; but to &cilitate the payment iti kind 
to those Rhedoties at Mag1^ Coedtne;^ tlM» 
present b^rbny i of ^ Cool and Tultagb. And 
it id not im|]rrobabie IhaCt the Belgae of the 
south-west ofJlreland^ ad ^ft conuneroial 
people^ had afterward availed themselveil^' 
it to convey t^elr ar^jfctes of tspdde tx> DubHA. 
In conformity with this opinion the bards 
assert that the trade*-^ Ireland, before the 
arrival of the Danes, was managed solely 
by them, the othiF' tribes having disdained 

commerce.' ' O'Halloran's Introduction/ 

volvfi, p. ^at.- • '^ 

Certadu daties wese paid in later ages oik 
the first of May and Ifofember in; wiffies diul> 



second ceqtury between a* nottherh sind x^iithen^ King of Ireland ; ^d, 

two Brttuh' Kings and one of Armoilci^ , ,.'.,. 

3»7 Gir, Camb. Spencer, &c. ' •**'^ itoitl^i f^kotjr |»W^ 1^.* 
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merchandize to the monarch and provincial 
kings. ; The articles of trade were probably 
as in Britain, wbol, skins, ores, slaves and 
hunting dogs, and the imports were brazen 
arms, cloathes, wine^ gold and silver 
omamentBr 

We may infier from the dharacter of the 
Irish, as it is depicted by Diodorus, Strabo,. 
Mela,.Sblinus^ Eumenes, Prosper and Gildas,. 
from their erratic mode of life, the frequency 
of war, their ignorance of the arts and 
acieticesi of agriculture and its implements,. 
th6 want of money and the smallness c^ their 
hofi.% which were called uarceas, curach or 
ciyach&n, that their ttade had never been 
qox&iderable, nor c^ long duration. 



I EXTRACT from Doctor O'Brien's Irish 
Dictionary the following account of Irish wed- 
lock, which, like several other custonis th&t 
prevailed in Ireland, was pf Gothic origin. 

^'P&SMdhy corrupted from Bdsadhy the 
only word in tiie Irish language to signify 
marriage or wedlock/ 
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,* This word is borrowed iVoitt a materia) 
ceremony Whidh accompanied the maiitage 
of the ancient Irish, as w6ll as that of the 
Germans, as we are infom^d by TadAus de 
moribus Germanorom^ c. 18. ' This cdremony 
consisted in the actual . exhibition of the 
dowry, or marriage portion, at the time of 
the conjugal contract:'* and:ils this dowry, 
among the Germans a]s well as the old Irish, 
consisted of nathiag else but cattle^^ and 
more especially cowi^ b&oes 8f fnmatam 
equufHj as.TacitUs says of iGeim^ixnuiniag 
portions ; it is from thence that the ancient 
Irish call the . conjugal contract by the 
appellative of Bo'sadh or B&sudhj which 
hterally means tq-jbe en^wed or portioned 
zsnth cQWSj from the Irish word bo'^SL cow. 
It is to be noted, tbdt the daughters, among 
thcf old Irish^ never shared with th^ soqs in 
the patrimonial ^tkte ii) lands, which were 
equally divided betwegii the male offspring, 
as amongst the pl4 Gejaoians;'" wherefore,. 



. ^ Amofag Ihd Idwef order of fitfttert tluli^ ciuMm U ttftt ipreservc^ in 
. Ireland; but in coMcquenoe of monqr h^g io use, certata iluni are pro- 
duced in lieu of, or in addition to*, tlieir stock* ' 

f^ The Irish nanic of. marriage is a covroboratite eridcQce that our trade 
was fojwjerljr maaagoi solely by the cotnintttation el wares, > 

^ Teutomcis priscis patrioi lucccsnt in agcoft masada stirpt ^innis, n^ 
potcns viJk foc€t« . • / , , : 
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such daughtera ^ wete pcMtioned at their 
mamage had generally no other fortime but 
emtle^ and. ^! Irish language has no otibcr 
void to signify a womao^fi rawriage pertBoo 
}9wA>9ft0€ QT^Cy Tvihich lilerall J meaiia ortf ib« 
The xnen of quahty aikxiDgit the old Imb 
never nqnired a mamage pdrtkm mritb their 
wives, bat rather settled mck a dowry upoiv 
them aa waa a ssfSeknt laainteiiaDce fcur Kfi^ 
in case of widowhood { aad! tiiis uras equally 
Ae costQm of the Oeraiaii nobles, aad,. 
pwrticiilarlyy of the Fnt^s/ i 



'" qauwg. • 

Amoko other oistbifi^ which idei^tify a Gothic 
settlemenft in Ireknd, that of ^aftbliag holds 
aeenspiououst p}ftc«, iiisomuch that Campion's^ 
aeeotHit of that yiee' in^ Irelaa^^ is nearly a 
cidnnterpart of that wbibh I^citus grres us m 
his history of Germtaf^ 

The babit of ioddence, in which th^y 
indulged during peaces {yrdduced a listless- 
ness of inaetioQy tviutf^h gainiAg seerafid best 
adapted to reKeve. Like the savage of 
America, who in the morning would baMer 



hts bed mthatit c6n»ickiriiig that it omild nO| 
be spated at nighft^ those ! Gdtfas of GteiomAy 
and Ireknd, whe^n engaged at their favotttiM 
ganie^ seemed te have no thought^ j)itttf« 
wants* And as n»ti in a state of iHttwe is 
gpoerallj aticiistoaird to liberty in -excess^ 
the trMKdfdon fresn mild to vkdent {wuMioiis 
is jfee^tiettt and rapid. Utnoe the ebse 
acooi^dsMace of Campion^s deseriptioii of Irish 
gambling with that cf Tacitus^ land hence 
the nncimnged cmstifiraaqeeof nhib custom m 
Irelkid to 1^ time of ttibataidMr^ > t 

Even when sober, the Germans, according 
to Tacitus, game so desperately that when 
nothing else is left for hazard but their 
liberty, this is proflfered as the last stake. 
The sense of honoitt ^i» -such, that the loser, 
although younger and stouter, voluntarily 
l^ecomet a slavei^ ahA 8ufie» faimseif to be 
bound and sold/'^ 

in lireland, even ti^irttrd the eimoNiiioiitff 
the sixteentk ceMturj^ Campicm M&im$ m^ 
that ^ there is among ihim a brotherhood 



3IS c. a Tac. dk^Ckrm. Qu. UK Aktfa^ qaod thinre, vahtn inler He^ia 
cztrcmo ac noTiaumo jactu de KiMltlSe tt 4€ Cdiftfft tofitMOdiaitr Vntiu 
ac venire patitur : t<^tibre^vt psnrlefiefeV^Sietfitiroetot 
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of Cairo wes — Cearrbhaeh^^^^ that profess to 
play at cards all the yearelbng^ and make 
it thek only occtipaticm. They play away 
mantle and all to the bare skinne, and then 
trusse themsdires in strawe or in leaves : 
they waite for passengers in the highway, 
invite them to a game upon the greene, and 
ask^ no more but conipanions to hold them 
sport, for in default of other stuff they pawne 
portions of their glibbes, the nailes of their 
fingers and toes» quinetiam membra virilia, 
which they lose or redeem at the curtesie of 
the winner/^ 



FOODv 

Feoh a jva&t of direct tesl^tmohy, the asser- 
tions of foreign authors upon this subject, 
are supported by analogy only. The first 
iqhabitaints of Ireland, who are. noticed by 
writers^ were .British Gai2fe* They . were so 
denominated by Diodorus Siculus/^* an 



^>» A gsuneilert spoil; fromaarM&t to dcttroj or apotL 
*H HiMorf of Irdand, p^ige S7.— In 1698 an act vm passed against 
dceekfal, 4b^tf If wd €<cesfiiv« gaming. 
.^ Lib. & FerociBsimos esse G^mmf qui sub septeotrionibtts babitaot— 
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author, whose assertion is deserving of serious 
regard, on account of Iiis celebrity as a writer 
and of the age an which he wrote. These 
emigrated from Britain to Ireland, according 
to Richard and Whitaker, near three centuries 
anterior to the settlement of the Armoricaa 
tribes in Ireland, and nea^r four previous to 
that of the Belg«-*^ 

As the arts in Britain, when Julius Caesar 
visited that, island, had scarcely surpassed 
the simple invention of savages,^'' we may 
infer from analogy, and history supports the 
inference, that in this island, which is farther 
distant from for^gn commerce, the manners 
of its inhabitants must have been then more 
uncivilized than the British^ which were 
ruder than the Gallic.*^ The foreign com- 
mercial visits to Ireland, which we learn from 
Tacitus, therefore, probably comDienced, at 
least the greater part» after the settlement of 
the Armoricans and of the Belgae in this 
island ;^^ for the prior Gallic Britons, who 



^ Richard, A. M. 965^ WliiUker^t Mandiester, t. ->, ptge %$% 

<v Cos. de bcL GaL Sec. 10. — C. C. Tkc. Agric. Sec}l. 

^ StraK Geogr. V. x, p. 305. lAgenio Odlonim ptrtSm uauln lun^ 
piitiin siiDpiictorct ct nagii banurb' 

« Diodor. Sic fib. 5. lomila Britaomen ct loea arciii nAJteCti 1 
QiQimei ia ctamuoea hominnm ootUiam pcmncra. 

e 
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occupied the island, were probably naked 
savages;^ but the Annoricans^" a&d the 
British Belg»^ on their arrival were compa- 
ratively civilized. 

Tribes wholly ignorant of the sciences and 
the arts must be supposed to subsist partly 
by milk, the produce of the chase and that 
of the woods. Com was scantily sown even 
in the twelfth century, and the island, having 
been almost a continued forest, was ill 
adapted for the support of cattle or the secre- 
tion of milk.. In consequence,^ the sources 
cf subsistence among the ancient Irish were 
defective and .casual. Hence, probably, in 
years of &mine, jiecessity might have given 
ri«« to reports, which inclined Diodorus^^ and 
Strabo to suspect that they were cannibails. 
The solitary u^stancei mentioned by Dr. 
Keating appears to be doubtful, and the'fact 



/MP Di(xL Stub; Mela, Buncnei^ &c 
. ^ C Joliut Csnr» lib. 3. sec 8. 

34s Whitaker't Manchetter. 

^«< Diod. Sic lib. 5. DicaAt o u$ nono il lot aotfaropophagoi cm, nest 
49fltaM«r ^ /nVr tenent. 

Stnb. Geogr, de kne, page 307. De hac aihil (cxti babco qoMl dicaai, 
fiiit qudd incols ejot Briumiit nut magii ^ptt|^ qui et bnmimti i!eiciim«r 
qt nib m. 5pi»yMcinittgrfciim»v tt<4g<i%fli|]wr^ 
^eititati. 
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Stated by St. Jerome^ in the fourth century 
is differently explained hy a gentleman of 
the University of Cambridge. 

Soliniis calls the Irish a savage and warlike 
people, who, when ^ictoriotis, first drink 
some of the blood of the slain, and then 
daub th^ir faces with more of it^ In the 
sixteenth century Campion tells us, that in 
haste and hungier they squee2e out the blood 
of raw flesh, ^ and both he and Spencer 
assert that part of dieir food consisted of the 
blood of living beasts, which they firyed with 
butter and oatmeal.^'' 

If history Were silent, the state of Ireland 
in the twelfth^ and so late as the sixteenth 
century, would be sufficient to evince that 
the Irish mode of living was scanty and 



444 B. Hierooymnt S coatra Jovintanam. Quid loquitur de csteris nati- 
onibus, cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia Tiderim Scotos (Scyttoa, in altera 
cditione) gentem Brkannicam, humaois vcsci camibns, et cum per lylvaa 
porcorum greges, et armentbmm, peeudumque repcriaot, pastorum nates et 
IsBminarum papillas lolereabKOodere, et has solas ciborum delidas arbitrari ? 
This passage, in descending to posterity, has .been variously altered and 
explained. Scotos, in some editions, is changed into Attsetti^i^ and pastoruin 
nates into porcorum nates, ftc. 

Mf J* SoHn. Polyhist. chap. 9S. Hibemia inhnmana est, ritu incdiarum ' 
aipertXi^ Gens iiduxpita et belUcosa, sangnine intereaipcoram hauito pritt% 
' victories Vttltus snoi obHmimt. 

9^ Histoty oi Irelaodt |»ge 3& 

w gadttn> ■ I u VicwoftheJataUttflffelaad, pageM. 
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wretched. The greater part of the isiandt 
even in those days, was overspread with vast 
forests,^ almost destitute of hedges, coads 
or bridges.^*" Hence it may seem that, agri* 
culture was unknown or neglected. It was, 
however, partially pursued, but the whole 
jsystem of this art,^' including its products^ 
was extremely bad. The corn, poor in 
quantity and quality ;^* the hay, merely the 
produce of mountains ;^^ the grass, which 
grew in the shade of the dense foliage of 
those woods, thix^ coarse and sour:^^ con- 



9^ Cunpioik View of the Bute of Ireland, page aio, tod Boate'0 
Natvnl Histoiy. 

«^ View of the State of Ireland, p. 136, axo, ^58, &c. 

9S^ In the eleventh year of Charles L an act passed against ploughing by 
lihe tail and. pulUag the wool off ItTiag thecp instead of dippkig or shearing 
thtni. In 1635, an act pused to prevent the burning 9f com in the straw. 
Topogr. Hib. chap, za Agris cultis paree, cbnsitis pardssime. Sunt enim 
cvlti quidem Beglectn cnltorom agri perpancL— Vacat arvomm virtus in 
vite, dum et opimis agris desont agricolx, desuntque manos poscentibus arvis^ 

V> Topog. HiK Pascttis tamen quam frvglbus, gramine quam grano, 
foecnndior est insuh^ Multam fruges in herba, plnriniam in culmis, minorem 
ia gnuiis spem promittit. Tritici namque grana contracu sunt hicet minnta, 
ct vix vani alicujus beneficio purganda.-— View of the Sute of Ireland* pag« 
ftxo. As for conie it is nothing natqral, save only for barley and oates, and 
some places for rye. 

9Si Mum'fhnur^ the Irish name for a meadow^ literally signifies smMtelfi- 
^Mw«, and 0*Bricn adds, * this word shows that the Irish formerly uftd no 
other hay, but what grew on coarse or boggy ground.* Hict. in voce 

"^ Such as the slender Wood Brome-grass-^firomns sylvaticus, the Purpk 

Melic grais-^iMelica csfvlea. Wood Mclie grass-- -M. uniflora. Wood cow- 

hatt^-McIampyrumsylvaticumy Wood meadowgran-^-Fotiicivofalis, dec* 
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sequently, it was ill calcukted to increase 
the numbers or to promote the obesity of 
herds and flocks.^' The peaceful arts, such 
as may be expected in the infancy of society, 
gave place to rapine, tumult, war.^* The 
feeble and relaxed code of laws encouraged 
no man to sow ; and the few, who ventured, 
doubted that they should reap. 

In the twelfth century we are told they 
lived, according to the primitive jfjastoral 
mode, ill a bestial manner an^ong beasts, 
despising civil wealth and agriculture. **' 



9St View of the Stite of Ireland, p. 156, 161. 

A^ Keating** Hiatory of Ireland and G^Flaherty't Ogyg. pastim. 

. in Topogr. Hib. cap. 10« Gons inhotpiU, gent ex beitiii toliim ft bcrtW 
alitier Tivena, gena fc primo pattoralii yltm vivendi modo aon recedena : — 
gena base agricultur* laborea aapemans, ft civilea gazaa pamm affpctani. 

The information rektiye to the natural hiatory of Ireland commnnicated 
hy Glral Caihbr. is in general erroneoni : it waa received at second or third 
hand, and was comhionly believed in those days. Erery department in 
natural history was ill understood in the twelfth century. The age Wm 
ignorant and credulous : wonders therefore multiplied. The frivolous ranity 
of some imposed upon the credulity of others. In describing the manners of 
the Irish, Giraldus is accused of misrepresdnution and maligtiancy. lliete 
accusations, however, are not warranted from ancient foreign or cotemporary 
histories ; neither can they be supported by the assertion, that his suy in 
Ireland viras- not sufficiently long to have aicquired the information he has 
imparted to us ; for the fact was otherwise. From the intercourse betwceb 
Briuin and Ireland in those days, his accoqnt of the mannera of the people 
could have been eaatly contradicted, if unfounded; but, noCirithiCandnig tho 
sccbrdatsce of cotemprary and more modem irricera» Ibttr or fin ccntorila 
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Thej lived, according to Spencer, ^ most 
part of the j^eare in boolies — b^^ailidhe, pas- 
turing upoQ thQ mouutains and waste wild 
places, lu^d removidg still to fVesbJaiK^, as 
they had depastured the fprmer/ ^^' This was 
a Gothic custosfi. 

CotdormaWy with this view of facts we 
are told, that th9 (pommpn food of the lower 
ord^r, abo^it the sixteepth centurj and more 
anciently, consisted, beside the blood pf 
living beasts, of jSesh with, but generally, 
without bread ;^^ milk, water-cr^ss, scurvyr 
grass, wood-sorrel and clover.*** A monastic 



elapsed before-»ny writer had undertaken the task of confuting his narrativek 
Of what he n^, fta^peara, he was a faithful namtor; for, hie tettimoay. is 
con^horated bf coctaneoot writers, Galielmos Meubrigensu, 9pd bj St. 
ibfakcbie^ aooonnt thvoi^h 8t Bernard. --This Saint, t^eati^g.of the life of 
his frsBod, St. Malsfffaias, Archhishop of Ardmagh, who died in his arms «t 
Clairraux, gives the following narration. * Malachias, about his 50th year, 
was consecrated bishop, and settled at ComerctB, a city so called. When he 
entered upon hu ofiice, the man of God found, he was ordained to minister 
nfH to jnen but beasts. ,He ha»d ntvcr met with such cceatures in the grossest 
barJMrism ; never <bund any so dcpravjcd as to monUs, so brutish as to 
^ractioey so impious as to belief j o bai;barotts as to laws, so stiff necked as 
40 .4iKiplmc, .-so debauched as to conduct ; Christians in name, Heifthens in 
.pcactice.' CopghVQamden, page 421. 

9^ View of theState.of IfcUndi page 82. 

^SR The ISTeU^ ^o^h '^ ^ twelfth centu^t used bread fpamffj, but 
-4^ pkntif)a% • Ci^inbm pescripL 

9^ Campiflj^y ^ ^fi> S/penecTt --^ Sir J. Warc^ chap. 83, fee. 3. Ad 
■victam yetem^lt ^Htberporom quod attinet, inilgi victom yoridiaanm oUm 
.f^ddjB tm(Gp^jgufie» c^V(y|& est J plcrumqQe.q[ hcte, bBtyro ct berbK. 
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mle, said to have been made about the end 
of the fourth century bj St. Albeus, informs 
us that, beside herbs and roots, which are 
not described, the monks were allowed honey 
in the comb^ an inch in breadth, and from 
the hive, beside apples and beer; probably 
the curmi of the Britons* ^ Ciim sedent ad 
mensam adferantur herbee sive radices aqua 
lotae in mundis scutellis, item poma, cerevisia, 
& ex'alveario mellis ad latitudineioi poUicis, 
id' est, aliquot iavi.'^' 

Sir James Ware states, that the uAial 
baniqueti: consisted of roasted or boiled meat 
or fisfh, bread baked on a griddlfe, and 
fridassees. At these meals they sat, like the 
ancient Gauls^^^ in a circle upOB grass or 
rash couches, surrounding a three-legged 
table, such as was used by the ahcdent Gauls ; 
and their drinks a sort of aJe called curmi,c 
was served in cups of timber^ horn or vbrass*^^' 

^ Hfit. Mbmc. pag« W. 

^ StnhOf p. 899. EtiimTimn pleriqne ledentet in tdrit ciboa^ eaptnnb 

^3 Antiq. Hib. chap. 89. sec. 2. 

It 9p(fwn (torn z ^iwi^! in Ae .WMkll^f Ooc ^ Cataipj^ti that dktf ^ 
Scythian cnttom of drinking oat of a human tknll was pranced by jqme of^ 
the higher orders so bte u the sixteenth century. Gerald Pits-Ocfald^iari-' 
of Kildare, in answer to a speech of Cardinal Wobey, condoded with theia 
remarkable words: * I slvmber in a hard eabbin, when you lie aoft in a bed 
of downe. t drinkt water out of a iknllt when jaa ddnb out of go^fB 
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Suck might have been the custom in the 
best of later times and among the higher 
order, as Sir James intimates ; but this com- 
parative skill in cookery and practice of 
politeness cannot be inferred from the ancient 
Irish history. 

Every fort had in its vicinity, and generally, 
vithin the area of the outer balUum, a fire 
hearth called Falachda and Ct^cu One in 
my own neighbourhood contains two oblong 
ones, each lined with stone uncemented, and 
containing charcoal. One is outside the 
outer ballium; the other T^ithin the b^. 
* In these they dressed their victuals, which 
was done by lighting a fire in the cavity, 
round which was a number of stakes sus- 
pending on the top the skin of a cow, or 
some other animal, filled with water, in which 
waa put the flesh to be boiled, afler the 
manner of the ancient Scots.^ The chaldron 
used by the Irish bia'dhtachs, or the noble 
publicans, and called Cmre JPei/e, was brought 
later into use; for, even in the time of 
Spencer,^' the northern Irish seethed flesh in 

the hide. 

' ■' ' -i. 

••♦ Oough*! Cimden, r, 4, p. 9». 

^ View of the State of Ireland, pi 91 
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BIADHT4IGH —HOSPITALITY. ; . 

A GOTHIC custom prevailed in Ireland as 
in Germany :^^ it consisted in entertainments 
given to the people- In- the latter country 
those banquets were expected from chieftains, 
and the custom was probably continued in 
Ireland during, the primitive ages ; but, in 
after times, the Irish tpparchs having assumed 
a regal power, offioers called biadhtaighj 
vrtio, according to some writers, ranked with 
the nobility, were appointed for the express 
purpose of keeping open houses. Each lord 
of a manor was bound, to allot for this 
public use a certain portion of territory, in* 
reducing which into acres and furnishing 
with stock,4he bards allowed a free scope to - 
their imagination; They played Upon the 
number seven, as if it implied something, 
mystical.. Thus G rat. Lucius, c.xiy, p. 130, 
says, that each biadthach^' possessed seven 
townlands, each of which comprised seven 
ploughlands, and notwithstanding this extent 



»« Tw. de Gerttun«-T-Scc 4 



»« Tw. de Ckraun.-T'Scc. 4. 

^ A word variovily spelled : derived from ^, cattle, or ihtf^t food. Had 

IC&, ahottie; mecaphoricallfi fthotpkftbleiMii* .:. <. -^ '. * • 



of district, he employed for the cultivation 
of corn but seven ploughs annually. His 
herds of cattle amounted to one hundred 
and twenty, and each herd contained one 
hundred and twenty cows. His house i^as 
built in the vicinity of four roads^ fpr the 
a^ccon^iKxdation of strangers^ and he was 
required to havp every day in readiness, a 
cow, a hog, and ^ sheep. Of the?e houses, 
or baile biadhtdi^, we are infQjrmed, th^t 
two, out of four or five Munsters, as th^y were 
anciently divide^j contained one thousand 
eight hundred : consequently, tl^es^ t^j^o 
IVIunstersr possessed twelve .h^ii|ipn nine 
hundred and §ix;t^ tjhtpus^d cows,^ exclusive 
of swine. ^nd sh^^i^;^ ^ npjnberj^ cornered 
with wl^Qh,f the present anniJial exports of 
the whole island, in beef and live cattle, be?ir 
a very incpnsiderable proportion, notwith- 
standing; a ^ijeatly : iiqproyed system of 
husbai;^4ry ! 

Thpse i)9<ile i)i^fetftigh. jpfeyailedA &s we 
may suppose^ chiefly in the dpmipioijis of 
the 5tel|!ap; the Gec?[ia,5i^ custom, of enter- 
taining the people being found as necessary 
in their new settlements among hostile tribes, 
9s it had been in Gerfliahy or Gaul. The 
fort of HeremoB^ on the barker pf Ejist 
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Mttns«^t', ^^ (tenoiniiiated bin'dh-uitbh, 
ehbcr ifVom the occupatioft of ^ c^eftain^ 
or floiii his getferositjr; and, as^fetg, a word 
of bkie ym^oift, sigrii^ i«i Welsli also, a 
prifice^ We ^Ofay Met ifhat tiie etflt>gi«ft 
be^tioWed bfii'iiJhe stt^|>osed Heremon by tbfe 
btifds^ pi-oceeded frtfta the mtrniflciWiiite of 
some «fai«i[b9^''«(f that fbhir^ss. 

Itidepei^eht of those publie festivals, l>oth 
the &sicieiit GeMHans atfd thie Irish were 
equaHy cdfeb«*ed for private hospitality,** 
ifi Which ^y ^jbdeairotired to imitate the 
liberality «>f their chieftains. The contibui. 
tfOCb of this pt^etice in the BOQfh of l¥elalti(i, 
at lea^ dariiig one thousand seven htinch-ed 
years, kvihCfin the fond ■ attachmbtlt of a 
people to ancient customs ; and it may also 
be adduced as one of the many collateral 
proofs of a Belgic settlement having been 
formed in this isle. The Irish laws enjoined 
that no man 8tM>i&M haslSy <^nit his fStth Or 
forfl, lest die traveller shbiild be disapp<o^nted; 
a 'feet wh«^ winces that baile biadhtdigli 
were not so%m»be!^us fife Afey arc represented 
to have b^fi ; for 'hi^spjtaljty was then si> 



^ The dueb and others, having been paid in kind, mutt have had a* 
many diificDiItets H^ HHfii' Uubiy as OAi^i-^iiMuob, vMHi their 
immediate fitUmii^KibtWaitt. " '"''' 
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^neral, that the ordinance would , otherwise 
seiem to have been unnecessary. Even so 
late as the last century, an inscribed stone 
stood erect upon a public road, to invite the 
passing stranger to a gentleman's house in 
Kerry ; and, near Kenmare, the tetiantry of 
another were, in the presekvt age, desired to 
direct the traveller to their landlord's mansion . 
A new farm of government produced a 
change in our manners and customs, and, 
in^ consequence^ that generous spirit is now 
cpmparativiely banished from every part of 
Irelftnd^ es^cept Ibh Rathachy where^ with 
few exceptions; it resembles the description 
of hospitality which Tacitus has given us of 
the ancient Germans. S« 21, de Germ. 



ARMS. 

^ 

O*" weapons for the destruiction of game, few 
only had been used by the Celtic or; Belgic 
nations;'* but of those invented for the 
unnatural massacre of the human species, 
several were employed by them even, in the 
early ages, 

^ Strab. Ge<^. ▼. x, p. 999. Habent t^ Mgnvm pili foml, quod m» 
■meoto aed k mum torqnetur — qno nttiime, viuotUT; ad attcuptum* 



The arms used by the ancient Irish were 
9toDe hatchetd, swords, javelins, two sorts of 
darts, bows and arrows, knives, slings, stones^ 
and their armbur consisted only of large 
shields made of common willdw, and small 
round ones of the hides of animals. The 
javelin and arrow anciently were headed and 
pointed with, stone ; but, about half a c€;ntpry 
before the birth of-Christ, brass having been 
imported from Gaul, it was substituted in 
place of the former ; and about that period, 
the broad and long Gallic sword,*'*' without 
a point, and composed . of brittle metaJ^ 
came into use. Afterward the Carthag^i^n^^ 
which was^oth elastic and well tempered, 
was procured in barter and preferred. It is 
not known in what age the Irish acquired a 
knowledge of iron, for the a&cient Celtae; an4 
Goths were ignorant of its oxide, aijd pf 
the mode of fusing it ; but. it appears fi*op| 
Guraldus Cambrensis, that a hatchet of. that 
metal, which he describes as large and well 
steeled, was used by them in the twelfth cen- 
tury. This,; which Cambrensis and Haomer 



^ Antiq. Hib. chap. 12, Sir J. War«.8ayf, theiwo^dwaft pot known to 
the Irish before the middle .»^;, but, Sol^uf Mii;treti.vw.itha|;^aQiiieiort ot 
iword was used by them in h|s time*,, , . , ;; . i J'j.: • . . 

^ Mixture of Fable aadAMt, |»gdi|*...j; c^, cjh * w .r, : ■..'. :' 



^y Mrte bormi^iSd ffoth tile Danes, iiad been 
{^Mtmbly iiapdftted intd tliift id;6 At ati eaiiy 
period, for It ^fts kioowft at tke rfege of 
R<6me to timft Gktiki ttw<ler the eomnliandl of 
Birennus^ aofd tf^e^Hie aft^fMrard, acodrding 
to ^aredlinUff, A tottimoii i^eapptt in ObuL*^ 
th i^ tita6 of CaiftbteusiSi an itisfclman 
selddM Appei^ed <^«ad trMwuk thi iii«?Sft 
tJfttfffcd, Oir bitlte &xi&, wMch Ke used dexiSer* 
dusly, ahd ^ith dfeWfal afifeci.*' 

lite javelihj aocdi'din'g to this author, was 
not Ais loiig a* tfettt of the Welsh:"* it 
^hi£b\y TtstnMeiSL ^^ snoaller idnd,- wMch 
Wd'C^ii ^n^W^m^A by the QTAtmauB.'" 
iutj ttJtclttsiVfe tff this weajioti, it fe not 
ife^obablfe ^8t thte heiaf^y Gdiic javdins 
CaM |^g^«{^ by lAtitiMTTiietJii hbd iw scAne 
ag6 bi^eti kAoWA i» It^land, Ib'i- itis e^piiessed 
in liMi by -the Ward c^i^ whicb, with a 
L^b f^jnMtofttidn; $« re&ide{«d into Oik-ms 6t 
d^-tM;."' If thd ' ^brsAis ba^' ^ihetntibiied 



3>* 'Wlut.MaDcii.Tol,l,pagel9. ' , ^* Topogr. Hib. C. 10. 

iw ^:aUiii^. IMictipt. Ic. tf . «* Titdt. Gerin. S. 6. 

M ;i^1iiiinii: ttttrna 440^ <Si itiie igfe <JF SUWns- Gkixi, amo(% tte 
Gaab, (ignified a strong man : hence, from analogy, the application of the 
word to the heaTiest and moat puwerful of their jaTclini. Gat io Irish, 
amonr other meaninn, a]» lignifiei .itrqig^. — It majr |>f ,in£prred from 
thit pawagi,CS£sV,mV,%^6V'')!<i>ia<^i^^ 

thitr jkvdHtfe w^'u{i!d,'af§Hl<teeirrteii'lLiiai)>n!^M. Aenr. SiteUta. diott. ' 
Getiu. Apud Oallo* Servii xvo, fortein''iiI|^i}ftkfl<at. OBa ^iiqjdt Titg.) 
hastatatvirilec nam virot forteaOidii^Mk ifiidHK. 
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Germans probabljr df>nve^ j^ fifpp^ the Qf|i4s. 
Brito ^^yfi, iW^ V^d by tlj^ WeJisilb.*''. 

The. l)ow.aft4 ?krf'«?w, in thg apii^pp ©f 
SpQBceri WfiFQQf iGotitic pngHi> T^e fonder 

long : . .^ Ptwg ftf; vmthed; h^mPi aij^l; 

slw^Fs. ^bout Jiajf ftn §1^ lpngji,tippe4 -v^ith, 
a gHeel Uead ftn4 *, !^h9.rt be^i^, . T^s, ;* %\i/oag^ 

beast most cruelly/** 

•I-lift slJRg ^<i» pTGba,W35 i«tro)4ft<?^ by the 

Belg^ ,^n^ »s^ ffto <:aait^ng ^tmm ; -whipin, 

in imitfttipn <!tf , tiw (krinftn?,*' they ^Ijiywi 
wijfegoo^ airoaftd.'©fife9ll.. Th§ terg^ "wiil^i^ 
aJweJd 1R8A likejfi^e «f Qisat^P prigii^,'*" ^ft^ 
pptobaWy brQuglM;,by< tfeg/Bolgse to Jii^w^, 

The aueknt: Irish, f^pr)j.i^g tp Sir J^.'Wi^Tft 
used a helmet covered with the hide of a 
wJJi4 b)?.^^,t; bvijt Spe)!^9er, 9p the (9pntr^,0^, 
ass^?«s, that in hi» time they Avord.BoanikQus 



: ; ■■;■■■ •: ' .■.;:/ t;.-.'; •.' .'• . .'•..'■, 

«A.8]piice^ View of tie 8tatt:b{ bdko4 tHpb9JSt : 
*W C. JdiiuCM»r, jil»,:c MCSft A-'XMaU 0(lin..Md.(Si 
«>T>>pogk Mb. a io< —Antiii. Hik at L«HiMalM ^Mande^l 
A»n : a. Sec. 14. Ne scota quidem ferro, aetrove imwtH hA nmnwt 
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on their bodies or heads : * tbej trusted to 
the thickneiSs of their glibbs/* 

The two sorts of dart, which Gifaldus 
Cambrensis says were used by the Irish in 
his time, are not described by him ; ' but it 
is probable that one resembled the present 
Highland dirk: the other was longer,- and 
similar to those which Spencer calls Gallic.** 
Giraldus informs us, that the Irish were 
indebted for these weapons, and for the 
javelin, to the Basilienses** or the Rauraci 
of Caesar. 

The British chariot, which Whitaker derives 
to the Britons from the- Gauls, ^ho prerbably 
received it from the Persians,** through the 
Greeks 6f Marseilles, Served for the double 
purpose of a vehicle and aii instrument of 
ddstructiofi.' It was rathisr a novelty in 
Irfetend, and used only by a few of the 



«* View, &c. p. !9^. — Tac Annid. lib. 2* sec. 14. Neither had the ancient 
Ocrmafti a .breast julate or ti^hfiee : * 'ntn: idkiaum Gttmanq^ qod gM^4Kv»* 

«■* Vi^, &c« page 103. 

M Top^gr^ Hib. chap. 10. Tribus tamen utuntur armomm generihns, 
Uoceif non loneis^ & j^^^* binis': in q^ua ct.Baaclenniim morei sunt 
imitati. As there had been no such tribe at the Baackhao^.tiie aiifthor 
probably meant 'the Basfli^ftiea or Raurap, « JBelgic .pcopk aitottc^ it Gaul 
«B the won tide of the Rhiotf, hetweeti.die Hol^etii on thffiPQth, and the 
IViboeei on the north. 

^ The TnTclf of Cyrus. •--RoI]iB,««H»ikndeiinc«-^deTaDth^ 
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kings. The wheels, according to O'Brien, 
were armed with hooks or scythes, as in 
Gaul and Britain ; and the carriage was 
denominated carbad searrdha^ or the sharp 
edged chariot. These, it is said, were so 
constructed as to admit of being attached 
or separated at will.^ 

Some suppose that a sort of knife, called 
scian^ was introduced in later ages by the 
Danes; but if Baxter do not err, in asserting 
it to be the same as the Saxon short sword, 
called Sachs^ and the old Roman scena^ the 
resemblance in sound between the Irish and 
Latin names denotes it to be more andentin 
Ireland. The coat of mail and iron helmet, 
which the arts introduced into Gaul, were 
wom in Ireland by the higher order. The 
Irish, according to Solinus, bestowed great 
attention upon their arms ;. and, actuated by 
a passion for finery, common to most savages, 
decorated the handles of their swords with the 
teeth of marine animals.^ 



^ 0*HaMortii*s Introdaction to the Antiqaltiei of Ireland, p. 136. 

3>^ Glotsar. Antiq. Brit. p. azo. 

^ Polyhist. chap. 34. Qui ttod^nt cvltoif dentibus marinanmi bellttarum 
iniignittnt ensium capulos, candlcant enim ad ebnmeam daritatem; nam 
prsBcipua viris gloria est in txlia. Whether SoUnui wrote in the first centmy, 
as some assert, or in the third, according to other biographers, he is an ear^y 
evidence in favour of the opinion that the Irish had been acquainted with 
some sort of iword previous to the invasion of Irdand by Che Daao* 

g 



We are toki bj Strabo, that tiae Gaols 
imported from Biitaiii that Tariety of wol£- 
dog/* idhich Campion, speaking of ItelBXkd^ 
caUs a greyhoimd, and describes^ te ^ higget 
of bone and limb than a colt/^ This anicnal 
was employed by the British, and not impro- 
bably by the Irish, as an auxiliary in war.*^ 
It may be inferred, from the appellation of 
Bdgk dog^ bestowed upon it by Sikuis,^ that 
it was imported into Ireland by tl^ Belg®.. 

The Irish armies,^ as in Gaul and Britain, 
consisted of horse and foot; and the former, 
like the cavalry of those countiies, rode with* 
out saddles. The arms of the Irish horsemen 
were spears and ^rr^^ws, or, according to 
others, ja;ralins and hatchets ; which, as some 
writers assert, were likewise used by the Gallic. 
These, we are told by Paiisanias, weine in the 
Gallic language called tri^markisiatiy^ , a 
compound Celiac word, nearly answ^fing to 
the present Irish, fn — lkv&^ andmareac&-~ 
a horseman; in aIl\«sioii to two attendants 



^Stn]K>deSrit.p.30i. GsOUevi^^kiitvmiimGAmbiittaWloiifciiiitQr. 

^ History of Ireland, p. 13. 

3B0 Ossiaii ; Grit. Divert 

SB* * XJt c^nls occultos i^itat cum Bdgicoi aprot.' 

^ t^tfui^Uf. Paosanias nys the Celts called herscs i|p«yv«ii.— Amosg 
^te Oermansy bom. whom this castom originated, the foot were only equal 
w number to the cavaky. J. Cesar, lib. r, sec. 39. Equitnm millxa crant 
•est totidem aumcro pedkes vdodssimi ac fortissiffii, quos tz omoi copS, 
•ii^Stt]i4iiigaIai» warn nhrtwoarf, ddtgennt 



opkMi the bo^r^tpa* en- kuigbt Pausaniaii 
continues ^ i/<fOrm us, that if tins knigbt 
sbo^E^ happen to bave b^en tfhan, one of &e 
two atieAfdatitii ir^ appM»ted to sitoceed 
him. And O'Btien affirms, that tlie satme 
co^toMb prevailed in^ Ireland, where &6 at- 
tendants wei^e •^aMed Giolioidhe dn ekh^ and 
also Daittinigh ; a^nd these were armed with 
javelins aCtadhed to thongs. The knight 
or fheMtf was called ntier 4)r ridder m 
Gemfi^n; heiw^, the IkigUsh ru^er, and 
tlie Irish imh!a«i!ve appellation ridairej Which 
w9iA ui^' to express the same office and the 
saUHe ratnk. In later limes, the denomina^A 
cnidckr, borro^w^d from the German knoektj 
which otriginaitty signified a common soldier, 
was nifed %ji\oiikaiom\y with ridak^ T^efoot 
9oldier,r'ca^d€a^Aem, Ceiim ov Ceath^mmch^ 
was armed whh darts, knives, and a javelin, 
which the thong attached enabled him t6 
draw back, after he discharged it. 

The Belgae, probably, introduced into 
Ireklsd that wedge- shaped or triangidar 
order of battle, which, as TacituaSi inform? 
us, was practised by the ancient Gwmans^** 
In Irish it was called Gzn-e//, a word com- 

•> 0*Briea*8 Dk:. in voce Cm$hu ^ IVicOcfin. tec 4 
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posed from the form ginn or dinn — a wedge, 
and e// — a battle. And, according to the 
original German custom,*"* it is probable 
that the Giollaidhe em eick intermixed with 
the horse, and, supported by the mane, kept 
pace with the riders. In Britain the chariots 
were thus accompanied, and defended by 
the infantry. 

In place of the drum the bag-pipe, a 
musical instrument used, according to A. 
Gellius, by the Lacedemonians, probably 
filled by the breath, as it is now sounded in 
the Highlands of Scotland, constituted their 
martial music. On going to battle they used 
certain barbarous ceremonies in expectation 
of a consequent victory ;^*' and preparatory 
to the combat, they clashed their swords 
together, raising a general cry in ejaculation 
to their favourite idol,*' or in Honour of their 
toparch. The idol, usually implored, was 
Crom^ and the motive of their invocation 



3DS G. Julius Oct w, de bel Gal, sec. $^ Cum his in pn»liis 'rersabantur.— 
Si qu5 erat longius prodeondum, aut celeriuk recipiendum tanta erat konun 
ezercitatione, celeritas, ut jubis eqaorum sublevati, cursnm adsquarent — 
And Tacit, de Germ. sec. 6. . , 

30^ View of the State of Ireland, p. 95. , 

^ The Scandinavians perfor|ned similar ceremonies, and on joining in 
battle invoked Odin. 
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was victory, adh buadhd—a victorious issue?* 
Then, inciting each other to action, they 
tittered aloud the watch-word, Faire O! — 
Faire 0! — be on your guard ! take heed ! 

The Gauls, Scots, Caledonians land Welsh, 
not only fought naked upon many occasions, 
but what is still more extraordinary, they 
engaged enemies with arms in their hands, 
without any in their own. According to 
Livy and Poly bins, the Gauls fought naked 
and without arms, at the battle of Cannae. 
This custom of the Gauls is also spoken of 
by Diodorus** and Herodian.^ Giraldus 



^ For this construction of Crom ad*h Bu'adha, pronounced Crom avft ho^a^ 
I am remotely indebted to the present profeslor of Irish sh the seminary of 
Maynooth. This cry, which implies a strange, mixture of deYOtion and 
vengeance, is now used in the south of Ireland, with the omission of Crom, 
and the substitution of the mutable P for B in Bu'adh, tacall labourers to 
meals. And'the prevalence of this custom induces me to suppose that t^ctories* 
had beeil thus anciently announced from the field of battle, to the remotest 
district interested in the result. Caes. de beL GaL lib. 7» sec. 3, informs us, 
that on the insurrection of the Carnutes, an account of the murder of the 
Roman citizens at Genabum, was conveyed, by means of out-cries repeated 
from place to place, to the Avemi on the day it occurred, a distance of ou6 
hundred and sixty miles. Others say that this cry is not very ancient, it 
having originated among the inhabitants of an Irish town called Cnm : but 
the town itself might have received its denomination, from the veneration of 
a sept for this idol, which, probably, was either Crom-crnach, or Crom-dubh. 
Thus, the town, called CUgber^ is indebted for its. name to another idol 
called Cloch-oir, literally, the stone of gold. An act was passed in 1495, to 
abolish the words Crom Rd*h Btt*adha and Butler ^ad'h Bu'adha. 
3»Pagt353. '•«' JLiK3*c»p.47, 
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Camb. speaking of the Irish ^ says, — ^* they 
march nalced and unarmed to battle : tinej 
esteem arms as a burdea^ and crasidbr it a 
pi5aof of boidtiess aad a mark df hidiiow to 
fight wilbo«it then/ Pr^terea aikJi et h^riifies 
ad bdtta proeedfU«t Habent enim arma pro 
Ofi^re. Inermes^ vero dimicaro, pro .ahsdaida 
reputantethoiKH-ew^ The Caledonians fb«i^t 
Bjaked m thb. bak^ of Mechlim^ And in 
liheif shuftsmthatoflGIlkranky.'^ 6ira(dL 
Gamb. says of the Welsh : ^ it is r^umkikUt^ 
thift idbey, Without arms and naked, often 
fight the ardiied : the infajfitey aire not afraid to 
encounter the cavalry ; and in those conj&icts 
they for the most part become victorious, on 
account of their agility and courage/*"^ This 
account of thte Welsh is corroborated by 
Henry IL in a l^ter to Efios^uel, empetor 
of Constantinople.*** We miay infer from 
tliose facts; that after th(e use of ck)«hes 
became general among the CeHae^ they were 



4^ CriU nUai Hfw &fe|»]in<BteV HMtn^ page 164. 

404 Quiibe.D«i?ftrGih Cstnb. cap. &--^De hit igkur hoc upectsdiile, qaod 
BwU ntaliotflBa v (a M >> i» vtiifiti* ineitees com antittit, peditte com v^iiiillMii 
congredi tm iftlte^tktt iH ^o flenimtptt^ OMiActn, aola fottt agUittte et 
aouMtkiiii <UlMi ' «^ CamKD«^cap.S. 
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thrown oi^ in battle; either from the force 
of habit, or from an appreh^ision of their 
impeding the free use of their limbs. Their 
fighting without arms aro»e from an errotieons 
conception of bravery ; the Celtic idea' of 
valour consisting in a heedless prodigality of 
life. 

Many prisoners w^re usually made in those 

hostile engagements, which, from the earliest 

period of history, were both frequent and 

numerous. And, perhaps, it may be inferred 

from the copiousness of the Irish language^ 

with regard to the imnie» expressive of a 

variety of slaves, that those prisoners were 

disposed of as such. The custom seems to 

have been pmtty general in the early agea. 

Strabo informs us, that the Gauls imported 

slaves and dogs from Britain^ ^ mancipia et 

canes.- And Tacitus^ tells us, that the 

Usippian cohort, which, A. D. 83, deserted 

the standard of Agricola in Caledonia, having 

been driven on the German coast, were 

arrested, sold ahd bought among their owu 

countrymen; and in the line of comsierce 

conveyed back to Btilain. In the year 1085 

Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
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Wolstan, bishop . of Worcester, prevailed 
upon king William not to sell the prisoners 
he made in Ireland; but we are told their 
request was not readily complied with, ^ in 
consequence of the great gain the king had 
by the sale of those Irishmen/^^ And so 
late as the year of the Incarnation 1014, 
parents in England were by law allowed to 
sell their children. 



DRESS. 

From the state of nudity in which history 
has discovered some of thq ancestors of the 
Irish, as well as the inhabitants themselves, 
in the third and fifth centuries,*^ it may be 
inferred, that the first settlers in Ireland were 
a naked people. 

Of that Gothic family, whence the Belgae 
of Ireland descended, we read in Tacitus' 
account of the Germans, that the children 
of the higher and lower orders were both 
naked, filthy, and equally ignorant: they 



^ Hanmer't Chrdhide of Irekwd, p. 1 97. ^ Eamenes &, GMw 
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lived promiscuously with the cattle, , upotr 
the same floor.*^' When grown up, many, 
of the latter appeared without clothing;^, 
but some indulged in tl^ luxury of a short 
mantle, composed of the hide of some animal. 
This they called Sacky a word which Varro 
derives from the Celtic ; but it originaUy was 
either a German word or the Sclavonic Saak^ 
a cloak, for tiie Sannatians also wore it: tl» 
sagum, according to Strabo, was by the 
Celtic Gauls called Uma:^^ 

The higher order in. Gaul, when (^ mature 
age, wore under the ^mA:, an open jacket 
with sleeves :^" this was originally formed 
from a hide and reached to the middle. 
Their bteeches, sagum and jacket were eitheo 



4^ Sec 20«—- Tn omni domo nudi «c lordidi, in hos artui^ in h«c corpora, 
que minmiir, escreMoiit Bomiflum ac^tertttm haUis cdncatioDii deUcut 
digiiMcaik later eadem peeora, in eadem humo degiint ; dooec «tas tepvet 
ingenuot, Tirtus agnofcat 

^ Seneca de ira, liK 1, aec 11, ct Epta. 36. i > 

4>> Thif' mighl have been made in imitation of the military Penian 
camck, called Cmiidyt. Lemtm or Laimi waa a ooane caMOck worn ontiide 
the doublet: 0*Brien*a Diet in voce. It Waa afterward called Can'^ap 
awordiwobablyHgiitffiniraahMtcMHorhood; gar ■ «h(art» .<n(to— a hood. 
According to A. Victor, M.A. Antoninui was called Car»-ca11a, on account 
of wearing at Rome thit caisock, whiph he lengtheded down to the legt. 

4* Diodofus aAd ftrabo, p. (W,— Thb, «s Por^iyry obaetr^'of'the 
Gothic drtM, was probably ' a light jacket, whidi fitted cloM to th« %m^ 
without girding.* 

h 
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fliMiped Of patched tnth the lorail^ cokutt of 
diArcot fun^ the idea of yfhkki m^thave 
bttia taken front a party ^^cobiiMd woollen 
dressy whwh therPhoeiaans of Maradilk».piohan 
blyiiitiDdQoed fDdm>£e(irsia^M infip GaAd^ The 
trowserSy (tailed by X^ocao, laikB ivemxe^. bi 
loose bieedieSyiatid! drcbev oc.lfce 8{)odried> 
hf^ cehic nafeiom^-; weiic^< shaped. Itko: tlkriae 
of i our saalors^i^^ Thby tcere itt^oni ,tij; the 
Satmi^tians, Peiroiaijs: and Medes^ a^id ^wore^ 
according to that !atethor,.adeptedr.JbbnLiJDL0 
Sainiaatiaiis, by/ those German tribea ^ealTed 
Bab(vj[ and Vangkmes^ whol iMCttpod ,lhe 
w«(t4iid&of: thfi Rhkie.^^ : >^ 

' Though Jubiis .C^sar and Dkidco-iB wb 
4M>tempova^y abdi>ec|ittiirtc^ daress 

of Gaul, they differ in their descriptions ; 
whence! I infer that the former alluded to the 
dress of the lowior ord^r; tha laMer to that 
of th^ higher. Ciaesar say s the only covering 
of the Belgic Gauls^ &ven in th^ Qoldost parts 



fttfgA^iodMeipcMmts . I^i^of the<OaUk)yotttix wessik^ctetod^fayttb^ 
BhofittiM* • ^ 

4Mt.8txalM^ pi,63tt Bm)C)> «ni«emr cxr)cuta cMXmtkh 
• t^% hb ik^.lMC9^^it9$( m SfiiniaDii itmd nvph^vr o^Scpesm He wmto about 

It qui te )axb imlttntiir, fiamuita, bnccU» 
Viqgjlflaci BattTiqqg & » € !■ .■■ d ib * 4n /« 4K* 



of that cout^) wa8 the Rhma, or a itaalt 
leathern mantle, which left the greater part 
of the body exposed.*** Diodonis, on the 
other hand, asserts that beside a striped UbA 
chequered sagum attd breeches, which they 
called bracUi the Gauls \^ore a jacket whiek 
had various colours aud looked as if sprinkled 
with ifk>wer&:*'' The breeohes, accwding ttt 
Tacitus, were in Germany worn tight by th* 
higher order-^'* 

The Gauls, on account of fheir ticihity t(^ 
the Greeks of Marseilles and the Roi^ians of 
Narbonne, probably became acquainted with 
drcBS befbve the Germans t but the Gothio 
priority of cldm in Ireland may be traced 
to some of i^e Celtic names of garments; 
whidi are of Gothic derivatioti« The Irish 
faith apparel is the same as the Gerthie fat^ 
raimaat; atid faillin^ the Iftsh cloak or mantle. 



^ Lib. 4, Sec 9r^Atqtt in 6Ua ie consuciudinein acldux^ilfiif, iii I6c!i 
fri|idllgiMii A#q^e tAlitiOLpntter peflahlMlieaiit ^Mqualn; |Qiram ft^it 
eziguitatem, magna est corp<tairpan aperta.*— And Tacit. de.Germ. S. I?^-* 
Tlie Rlieno, or tkin mantle, was prc^bTy the4rish riinf or rwiiii wiaA 
ligttifle^ tlw hair tffl' ikorttfiP oo#4 or «aM toitt/ 

49 VelcitlMiUit mirifcvi. Tux&cf eninf vtrill coloribas imbttav ac ecu 
floribm contpertai, caliga^^tie, iracai illit.ftominatai, gettant. Saga etiam ' 
irirgMft) per &y«ttem ^cM^ ptf t^t^^ te^Kuoi^r CMbniq^tttf MM^ ^dittk 
ioittlF daitjBcta» S^lii nbftectOBl* 

^ Sec. 17. Locupleoatimi vMe dtfCiofBuntttr,«-«-»itrictt k tingulot 
artvt exprimantc 
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a later name which it acquiried in Ireland, 
in place of the original saak or leine, might 
have been derived from the Gothic ftdd or 
falda^ a folding vestment.*'*^ 

Asia being considered the mother of the 
arts and sciences^ it may be fairly presuiped 
tiiat, though several centuries elapsed before 
they were introduced into tibie savage piarts of 
Europe^ we are remotely indebted to that 
quarter of the world for the source whence 
they at length proceeded. And as thie Gauls 
before the time of Julius Csesar were in the 
habit of forming settlements in Germany, 
and the Germans in Gaul, this novel dress 
must have attracted ike notice of German 
vanity or necessity. The British straits trans- 
ferred it, perhaps in barter, to Britain ; the 
North and St. George^s channels to £rin« 

Though the Gallic dress was probably not 
long introduced into Gaul before the time 
of Diodorus, it must have been known tp the 
Belgae of Britain before their emigraticm to 
Erin. And, according to inferences from our 
bardic accounts, it appears to have been first 
worn by our Belgic chieftains ; and hence 
probably die fictitious poetic name Simeon 
is applied to the Belgae, and the epithet 

49 oiaas Varelioi in vodbw. 
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breacj or party-coloured, to their dress. 
The manufacture however was probably still 
unknown in Ireland.**"* Hence the almost 
total state of nakedness with which the Irish 
are reproached by early writers ;^" and hence 
the use of skins for bed cloathes, and proba- 
bly for raiment in the supposed time of St. 
Patrick.*** The GaUic dress must therefore 
have, been confined to the chieftains, for 
Gildas, speaking of the third devastation 
in Britain^ which occurred about the year 426 
or 431, says, ^ the Scots bestowed more 
attention to the covering of their thievish 
countenance with glibs than even of the mo^t 
indecorous parts of their persons with rai- 
ment**^ Herodian confirms the account of 



4^ The hidtft of animals being better condnccon ol heat than blankets, the 
fonncir would not be substituted for woollen bed clothes, if the art of weaTing 
wool were known in Ireland in the sixth, or, perhaps, a later centnrj. . Sec 
Joceline's Life of St. Patrick, page 145. 

4aK Eumenins &, Gildas. 

4» Joceline*s Life of St. Patrick, page 145. 

4^ The following passage from Gildas is usually omitted by those who 
endeavour, at the expense of truth, to exalt the character and genius of the ^ 
ancient inhabitants of Ireland : < Itaque illis ad sua revertentibos, emergunt 
certatim de Mriw, quibus sunt trans Tithidun (Scythicam, Stytxcam) vallcm 
Tetti, quasi in iltoTitane^ incalescentesque caomate, de arctissimts focamintn 
cavemulii, /iueg - virtiUeuhrum amti^ tctri Scotoran Pictorumque gregea, 
moribos ex parte dinidentes, & una e^demque suguinii fundendi aviditate 
concordes,/«r«fy#r0/^tf magis vuktupiiu, quam corporum ptdimk^ fnAtuUtfu^ 
froxima, vutihs ttgentu^ && jEx histt Gild. , 
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lias fidtUuI writer with regard to the Picte,^ 
and Eumenius that of the Picts and Scotft.^ 
Historiatis differ so widely in their descrip^ 
tion of the ancient Irish dress that, the only 
mode by which their inconsistent accounts 
can be reconciled, is to consider them as 
applicable to different ages. Thus, the party*^ 
colonred vestments of the Goths and Celts, 
which the Irish Scots continued to wear in 
Caledonia, was in. Ireland changed in the 
twelfth century into black, in consequence of 
that colour having beai the predominant one 
of Irish wool.'**^ The primitive Saakj fonned 
from the hide of some animal, was in the^ 
Isme of Strabo and pfobabdy of Diodoras, 
composed of coarse woollen cloth in iGauL^' 
In twelve centuries afbsr^ the Irish wore over 
this a hood of di&rent colours and fonned 



^^5 * Adhoc natio (Briunnica) etiam tunc rudls, & loli Brltanni Pictii 
modo & Hibernit adsneti hottibus, adhuc senunudia, facile Romanb gratis 
ugniaque ccMemnt.* Eumenius read his panegyric before Coo^iaotius. 

A.D.296. ; , 

4*0 Topograph Hih. cap. 10. Laneis enin^ tenoiter ntantur, & his omnibus 
fetne mgris^ (quU terras istius ovs» nigrs^ simt) .& barbaro rita cQmpositiib 

4^ JHodqrtt tB|», tb» fMHempufk-mm^ wonr tbkk-ia wiatv lailt];^ m 
matammi jron^fshfeh iijuiwib w mtf gifcp ofastimriteckife.ww-lBnMNi 
in OtaA^ UStn 1m inUwi bh Wtadr, y/fhkk oeetned k tlie IwacML «mA 
iiyKmii 01yBipiUQ» eV| is* die yeu* ts 4)inuftdf nv susc aDteniMcbttCB otti 
bdweco fifty Hiz ud sizty-oocbefibre tfitf bcanatiiii. 



of various r«3[>iiaiit$ of stuff stitched together. 
It covered the head and shoulders and ex- 
tended to the elbow*^ N^r the close of 
the sixteenth c^tvury, Spencer describes* it 
m^ ^tached to the mantle» "iyhich was the» 
QOQsiderahly enlarged in breadth and tengthT 
In the seventeenth c^ntfiOry we are informed 
\)y ATchdeaowi Lyach, wh^ wrote under f he 
feigped namo of Gratianm Lucius^ t^t the 
ai|6}ei»t Jf^ dres$» which consisted of a 
j^pket^. drawers^ undcar-sioekings and buskind^ 
liitaS' on^i entire gittmc^ts in wl^di the shape 
o£ Ihei body was disiinetly Yiaibl^; and thai 
gfl»e; Esdtin wasi wholly pwrpfe.^ iSirJ.W^jre 
in/ she ^ipe century says the FalUii was 
emOpamd »f Wfloi or of .akiad, of ^hag*<rug 
b<^d«fed^ with fwi. and £eachec^ to> the fbeelstT 



*^ Topogr. Hlb. cap. 10. Caputiu namque modicii asmeti rant 6c arctis 
tgWMi bmnMiiM dfOffiiQii cttbttQWimii pvtiteMii *%< T<rii<MMr mtonipii uttflwiittii 
pMmt«a2Qrui»qiiApl(»aiiM|ne'««iiid«. 

4>9 View of the Sute of l^elii«4»f agft«^ Ttunn/Ml^ promcUi tk^iofiM 
^ebella^ whilkt they keep the woods, from gnatsj i-rwd .tmp94ct;9bol]fe»the 
kft una acrwi ihasn mUt^i tt^jai ut(pet*<«^ AdA thMt stb^ betogp ja^^hey 
tQHUBMhR nsk^ ilakc4 it i* to tlma ilLia iILimpU abo>'dte liMM'4flrttr 

W GabiJI. ffrariaai, Q^L ir^ pBfre:19St< ki^> U .Juaee ptobafalr aofliittd 
tfattHbatioriiamearaii^ TiU ^ntaaa/aiaB iMtt.«r tort <tf tfug gQWXii«aUeil 
dMigMitwy » Ofakte CblfaicwoidMblwitiMll^ ah»|S7»Jlurinp 

.49 ilnti^i H9l SHpf^lt^ lag ttts. Sagnm vflkaoiii com: liiitejiiliato<*^ 
«i.tk]ai:iiiqqot fltaBidjteiiifl«u(Tot(i^ »» quoddKi flemv mdnmriMfr qt» 
HilbenieiiMh utntmuv, 4Ant. fkaam |MttmiWBtilto j«bii| :«tti fittii^io 
fflodom cripiixm cootdtti. 
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Spelmann adds that, the lower margin was 
plain, the upper bowed and the entire made 
without a seam.*^ Ware says the trowsers 
were the same as those of the Gauls, which 
were made of a coarse but thin party-coloured 
cloth ;*'^' probably of the same kind as the 
present Highland plaid. 

From the silence of our early historians, 
respecting works of art, and the non-existence 
of coin or medals prior to the Danish invasion, 
the Irish historian has no guide to follow in 
describing the primitive dress of the head, 
legs and fe^t, if those parts of the body had 
any covering.** Such articles have names in 
the Irish language, but the age, in which 
they were introduced, had probably not long 
preceded the eleventh century. It is however 



^^ Hour. SpdmtiiBi Okw. Coeetth: Sftgwu HilMmiieBiii, viUofam, abiqiie 
totnra, &, quod marginem inferioFem pknam eihibct, •Qperloitm aicaatam, 
cirriiqM tivl jubit jaaek fimbriatam. ManteUum. 

453 ,Aiitiq. Hib. arp^ IL ' 

<*• U may be inferred from one of Fkgal^i regnlationB re^ctin^'the 
nbifity of hu addiert to eitract ihonia Irom their feet, without slackening 
their speed, that the Irish wore no ooyering for the legs or feet TheWoIsh, 
in the time of Oir. Cam. wore a sort of bmkins made of raw hides. Des. 
Cambr. c. 8.-^In the reign of Queen Elixabeth Camden says that, *AJ>i r562, 
* O'Mdl, prince of Ukter, speared at court with his guards of GaHoglaehs, 
bare headed, armed with hatchets, their hair flowing in lodes on dieir 
'slioQlders, on which wefce yellow surplices dyed with salGron, with long 
iieeves^ short cott| and tnnn iadoeU, at ifkidBi ttrange sight, the Londoners 
ttanrelled much.' 



certain, ithat in the: seventeenth, the Irish, 
foesAde the hood, ,wore a conicd cap or bonnet 
of the i^AOue stuff as that of their raijoob^nt : / thiii. 
resembled : the present foraging)! cap of the 
military, axid was pnobably finst worn in Ireland 
by the Belgae. It was called in Irish bair^ad 
or bir6ad,, a word derived from the German 
buret ^ or from the Sclavonic haretta. 

Beside thfe hood. and cap, the. hair of the 
Irish also foriiked, a considerable covering 
for the head. like/tibat of the Germans^ 
Scandinavians and the Belgic Britons, it was 
geAerally of al yellow coloiir, and allowed to 
grow over the shoulders in flowiiig ringlets. 
That which covered the foc^ead was matted 
and denominated glib,, which is thus described 
by Spencer : * in Terconnell (Donegal) the 
haire of their head growes so long and curled, 
that they goe bareheaded, and are called 
glibbs, the women gUbbifis/^ This was pro- 
bably a Scythian custom whose- origin may 
be traced to the vows of some German tribes, 
to suJ0fer the hair and beard to gro^ until 
they succeeded in slaying an enemy .^ The 

♦55 Vkw of the State of Frcland. 

430v Tacit, de Germ. lec. 3]. Bt alii* Germanornm potmlis usnrpatom rart 
et private cujascjue audentjS^apud Cactpa in coo^nsuin vertit, at piimi^oi 
adoleverint, crinem barbamquc summittere, nee, nisi.hoste carao; exsuere^ 
▼otivum obligatum qui virtuti oris habitum. The Gothic custom of we^io^ 

i 



Caiici, acotMrdiiig to lAican, wOre Itiu^di 
hair^^ a»d the Suevi^ according to Tactltts.^ 
In warding off a sqaait stroke^ dBs g^b^ 
S{>enoer iBfomts iis^ proved to be a good 
substitute for ^e bdi»el:) wtiieh^ wither 
made of steel or leatl^r^ was seldoln worn 
among Ootliic tribes.^ 

The bards inform us, tbat l^e dtess of 
those Irish members, whose rank or learning 
entitled them to honoarabte notice, was, 
according to their rank, distinguished by a 
certain number of colours. If this OMtom 
existed in Ireland, it was probably introdiiieed 
frmn Gaul^ wfaeKi^ in t^ time of Strabo^ 
honorary distinction was qia/rked kiy dyed 
cloth embroidered with ^gdkd:^^ The fdiiy. 



Ihe keard upoo the vp^ lip, ill fidui% in tlie tine of Julius GsMT, slid not 
diluted in the twelfth ceotnry ia Wales, was continued in Ireland to late as 
Che fifteenth, when. A, D. 1447, astattiitb waa enaieted to ohtt^e the 'Eo^liah 
atttlert to ahave the vpper Up at least oaooiMthe Jbrtnight; and in 1465, 
aAother enjoined the Irish of the counties of Dnblm, Meath, Uriel and 
lOidlure, tow^ thdr Ueafds after the Etiglish nubtiier. 

OppcMiti, I^ib* !• ^KT* 46S. 

43S ...^Sec. 38.— * Apttd Suevos, osque ad caniticm, l|orrentem capiUnm 
retfo sequvnair, ac sspe b ipso sob vertioe relifuit. 
4» TM^daOccn. Sec^O. Vk oni akoire cassis ant •gsdeft. 

*^ Otegfa^. Vd.I. pajse 802. SbipSdtati eorwn k, ferociae 'ttukiim 
adest stoU^th »c arrogantias, et ohntus studii : gesUnt enim anreos circum 
<olla torfues 0t drca brMhiai^tc ttaUDis combodiio commissunimi hrachialis. 



pride, and lore of oiiiainent, which Str^bo 
attaches to the simple and ferocioYis character 
of the Gauls, were jtfobably imported to this 
island with the Oidlic dress and gold oma- 
m^»l3i.^ These, according to the concurrent 
te»tiaK>ny of Biodorus and Strabo^ were 
chains worn round the neck» bracelets for 
the arms and wrists, rings and breast^plates, 
all of p«re goJd/^^ In addition to these 
ORiAinents^ which, with the eicception of a 
few> were, according to Sir J: Ware and 
other author:?, worn by the Irish nobility ; 
sowtfi' of our anci^it kings also wore gold 
crowns and pearls in their ears. . 



HOUSES. 



FoRXiGNBEs^ relying upon bardic accounts, 
would naturally expect to meet in Ireland 
with ruins similar in magnificence to those of 
Palmyra ; but Mr. Grose could not discover 
any: p^er could bther antiquaries percme 



44> C^eogr^p. ^oL |. b^ 302« £c ^«i iumores gerunt, ii vestet tinctas a^ue 
aitftt VMfiegatM HfurpaaC, 

crassoB, ex puro putoque auro torqucf circa coIlum^aiuiuliMque inaignei, et 
araiMi iaiiper lhan»«» &c 
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any vestige even df Nagnata, the city termed 
illustrious by Ptolemy; neither of Themor, 
Tarah, Teamhairi or Teagh mor an Righ, 
(Hterally, the large hoiiie df the king), the 
metropolis, noi* of Tailtean. Mr. Grose 
seemed persuaded, that the acooiidt of our 
celebtated Irish palaces and other splendid 
ancient buildings, had no other fonndatiion 
thaii: th^ imagination bf bards and the credu- 
lity of those hearers on whom they imposed 
their fictions. Such accounts are -necessarily 
connected wilii that species of vanity, which 
induced' early writers to claim illiisti^ous 
origins for their respective countrymen, and 
which prevailed over truth and reason, during 
the dark ages of Gaul, Britain and the present 
Scotland. These ideal origins are now con- 
signed to fable;, and,. where they are still 
believed, it may be suspected, that the 
gloom of piiejudiceis still impervious to^the 
ligfatof reason. . i * . ! .' 

* To acquire an Viotarate idea* of the ^ancient 
Irish houses. It; become^ necessary t©/ study 
the form and stiriscture of those erected by 
the tribes, from whom the inhabitants of this 
isle were descended. The model of the Celtic 
or Belgic edifices of Gaul was continued by 
the offspring of th^se tribes, who emigrated 
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and settled in JBritain."**^ Those, according 
to Strabo, were of a round shape, formed of 
boards^ and wattles^ and the summit of the 
cone was crowned with a large peak. — 
OTiese were probably covered with straw or 
reed, like the British houses, which Diodorus 
Siculus says, were constructed with timber^ 
and thus protected^ from the weather. ^ 'Mn 
Whitakeir intbrijis us that tvifo of th^ose ancient 
dwellings were preserved in the shire of Ross, 
and his author affBrms, they were round and 
bell-shaped. And even now^ this conic figure 
it is said, frequently meets the eye of the 
tmveHer, in Caithness and the Hebrides. 
Those timber houses, notwithstanding the 
superior advantage of stonei which the great 
Alfred introduced to the notice of theBritons, 
continued in fashion some ages aftet his time: 
even in that of Gir^ Cambrensis, the Wielsh 
houses w^e wholly constructed with wattlei^, 
and designed for the duration of one ymx: 
only. 

The rotund form of the British houses 
was probably adopted in Iceland ; for, , if 
Diodorus Siculus meaned both islands under 



^^ Cmu, lib. 5, tic 10. Creberrimaque »4ifiQa fere Qalicii coxuiniilia* 
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the bfCftd of British ones, his observation, 
respecting the British 8tnictiiiire» are equally 
afpIicaUe to the Irish. I^ i^J be ake 
inferred from analogy that» the posterity of 
fbe British Celtic and Belgic initabit^tfs, 
who adopted ike. rotund form in their fortifr^ 
caticaoa in Ireland^ bad imitated the^ example 
of their forefathers in giving their houses- a 
flunilar shape.*** Our ancicwthous^, ehuri^Mis 
and abbegrs, vrere xemSHy made of timbmi 
som% as Sir J. Ware observes, of watU^ ^^ 
in Wales, and cova*ed with straw or need. 
Others, denomiQatieid PHUiCt were.hf^lt wi|b 
the branches of tree» and ooy<ired, as.the 
name imports, vith hidfis. 

The names of those houses or hiUts Are 
various: they are partly Belgic a»d p^rtiy 
Celtic : those of superior or later buildings, 
and of apartments now common, which they 
learned from the En^sh, aije prin^ipf^y 
derived from this language and pajrtly firoin 



*** Antliolog. Hib. vol. S, page 9. Thoughu on tlic Riie and tngrcM 
of ArcUtectwe m bdand, 8cc. 

« Tba hm ikmninutA fty ibe BttifM M. ni eM» ym iim.mmtmt 
ftaUution of the lower orden whibt they tended their herds and flocks.— 
They comisted of the branches of trees flxed in the ground in a droibr or 
o M ea g t t utt t Arf a* tlMtofwiikwiclM and covered trithleaim and gms.* 
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the Raman, as tiom^ domcts, a house; tur^ 
turrisy a turret; cubhacoH^ cubiculum, a 
ckamber; Beamra^ a chamber; paids^ a palace; 
coMieaUj a castle; pwrralus^ a parlour ; saikar^ 
a cellar, &c. 

The mxHile of erecting houses with stotie 
and the use of tisne cement, were first intix>. 
duced into Ireland by the Danes : the Gothic 
pmnted a^d &e roimd Roman arch were 
formed by English architects. The other 
orders of architeotarb wm« feo'dgn lx> this 
island^ and ave eiH^v whdly tmkoowti or 
noi^ties to its ianguage. Even the cMtfes 
rataed by tke Eng^t&h settlers, M by the Itislh 
m imkation^ imte no names in the Msh 
imcnge, esxepttbostg itnilMive of Engiisti 
ono^ distinct from tlie ufi^ual 'denotmnations 
of their primitive forts. IHence it jnay be 
fiiiriy inferred diait, edifices of cemented 
stone were unknown to the ^antient settlers 
here; and facts evince it. St. Bernard, in 
his life of arckbisbop Malacbie, isi'forlns us 
that, when tjie latter had begtm to lay the 
foundation of the oratory of stone, which 
was built A. D. 1140, at Bangor— Ban choir, 
the incipient building excited the surprise of 
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some natives, because stone edifices were 
unknown in Ireland: one exclaimed, *0 good 
man, what levity could induce you to erect 
such a novelty in our country ! a building so 
superb, so costly and 90 superfluous !'^' And 
though, it is said, a castle was erected A.D. 
1104, by Cuillenane at Castle-Lyons, that 
built of stone by Roderic O'Connor fifty- 
seven years after, was consid^ed a novel 
and extraordinary edifice, and was conse« 
quelitly denominated. ' the wonderful castle/ 
Notwithstanding the towns erected by the 
Danes and the stone buildings of the English, 
later ages added nothing to the beauty, 
coimmodiousness, or comfort of the Irish 
dwellings. Spencer describes th«m as 'rather 
swyncrStyes then houses,' and says the inmates 
lye and live together with the beasts, * in one 
house, in one roome, in one bed, i. e, cleane 
strawe, or rather a foul dunghill T And 
Barclay, a later writer, says, 'the cabbins 
are slight, about the height of a man, and 
are in common for themselves and their 
cattle/ 



445 Hiatoire Monaitiqae d'lrlaode, page 91. 
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CITIES. 



Of ten cities, which Ptolemy has delineated 
on his map in the second, or of eleven which 
Marcianus Heracleotes describes in the third 
century, in Ireland, Ware's edition assigns 
but two, thatt of Mercator three, and that 
of Ortelius four, to the Belgae. But those 
editors, seemingly ignorant of Gothic customs, 
or of those tribes having been Belgic, have 
probably erred, as well as their author, in 
assigning them any, Ptolemy has delineated 
nineteen cities in Germany ; but Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a learned traveller of the fourth 
century, who was well acquainted with that/ 
country and with Gaul, in place of giving 
the Germans any, says, they regarded the 
Roman cities in no better light than tombs 
stirrounded with nets.*^ 

We leam from Caesar, ( lib. vi. sec. 28) 
that the .houses of the Gernians were, like 
those of the iGauls, situate in woods and in 
the vicinity of rivers.**^ He also informs 



, 440 Lib^ 16, cap. 9. Oppidft, ut drcumdata retiit busta, dedihant. 

Mf jflSdifido circumdato tyltt, nt sunt fer6 domidlia Otllonim, qoi 
viundi xtM cansJt, plerum^e tylirarttm ac flUmmnm petn&l prepinqiiitiltei. 

k 
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US9 that a certain portion of land was assigned 
to German tribes and families, for a year 
only;*** and two of the causes assigned were 
to guard against their feuilding even conrfort- 
abie houses, and to prevent inequality in 
point of wealth/** Tacitus coincides with 
Caesar, but gives a * more circumstantial 
account. He says, they have no towns nor 
connected buildings. They have villages, 
but the houses are not continued ; and . the 
materials of every edifice are rude- and 
ioelegant. They neither know the use of 
mortar nor of tiles/^ 

Beside those incommodious huts, constitu- 
ting villages, which by Ptolemy are dignified 



^^ This custom, acoordlng to SpcDcer,vprevaiifid in Ireland 30 late as the 
' ^xteenth century, when *'land is hot let in farm, or for tearme o^ yearcs to 
tctniits, buc otiiy ftdfri yeate io ft^^r'iad'idAii diiriiA^^fea^niie^ neltlier 
ii^ed wiU the Iriah. tenant otherwise take. his land, than jso loqg aa he Kit 
himself, owing to the landlord laying upon them coigny and liyery at pleasure, 
and exacting of them (besides his covenaitts) Whdt he |fle;iB(Jth.* - 

**9 lab. a. Sec. 20. A^gistratus ac |>rfa^cipi(;s-T-igenti])us CQgftatiombtfsque 
homioum, qri un^ coierunt, quantum & quo loco visum est» agri actribuunt ; 
knqae ahao post 4nn5 nki^e oogdntl fi^us tt! nfhitas atfehmt dailsas^. — -ne 
acfcurlttiilSg. ad irigora. atqUe sskus vitstndos, lodificseilt ;-^iit ibiimi/^qiutate 
plebem cont{neant, quum su4* quia^ue opes a^quarl cum potentissimis Vldeat. 

*i^ 'Dc^hntL See. 16. ^lluUas Gertnaho^iim po^Mlis Urbeshabitftri, satfs 
notuffl est; ne pati quidem inter se junctas sedes. — -i— Vicos locant, non^- 
connezi^ r & 'cokaBMotibus edificifs. -— MaUrit sd «mqia , vttmtnpr ItilbftiB & 
xitra .spepiem^ut ^lectatiooc&i. Ne csaioDtonm iiwfkm ♦pud Hloi| ant 
tegidaf^m ttsoh 
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¥ritb the jiame of cities, lYicitus culds, that 
in soaie. colder parta. of Germaay, ^^y 
opeoed ehaitibeta m the grpuiid, nihickthey 
.f>«Y6red liRilh large i[]i«antities of dung, . In 
these, tbeg^. ^htitered lhQi»»elvek in winter, 
and deposited itheir oora/^ Kirdber^ iii;|ate* 
times^: faiils. those icay^rns ^^e subterranean 
Twdd,^.atld) Poniponitts Mela sa^s, that the 
Scy.thians da ;geriiral dwelled during*. the 
rigonvr of iginter . in. suoh vabodps, whether 
fonne;^ by.tl^e.liaiid; of hkIii or by thaa (<f 

AcQoi!dingliaCffisah the city of CaBsivellanus, 
theiBlitisk CDramander4n-<::hief and goveitnor 
of jstate, waa&Ttified'byiiKiioasses and woods, 
biiset wtth^thidkets or pbtfihed, said consisted 
of , a' ditch .and thallium, or rampart, focfified 
lyith interlaped stakeis/*" Stich, hesayjs, were 
the forfificationB which ihelBritons:: called 
cities ; and to th^se th^y were : acqu^tomed ' to 
retire, fsfi^miti^ incui^sion of enepoiies. ^ What 



fimo onerant, suffugium hiemi & rcceptaculum frugib.us: quia rigorem 
fifigoibii ejumuxU l^ch iiibRkiiic • 

. «p 'JL4b. 4, ta;» Aii Opjpibuti Ca«iveI)^ti]M» j)abllib^8qa0 uiwiiaiin.«^ 
Oppidttm autem ^ri(ann» vqcant, quupi ^xl^ impc^dltfw vfllo "^quc fvi»& 
munierunt, qu5, mcunionis hostium vitaodac cautS, coovenire consuevenmt. 
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Caesar has omitted in his desGription, is 
supplied by Diodoras Siculus and Strabo. 
The former says, that beside those houses, 
which are constructed with timber and 
covered with reed, they had subterranean 
reservoirs called tigguo cobauc by loh. Asserus 
de ^}fr. reb. gestis, p. 2, for the panicles 
of com, which they daily drew out for use. 
Strabo states, that the British towns were 
merely temporary forts, situated in woods. 
A space being chosen for the purpose, they 
commenced their operations by felling the 
trees. They then raised circular ramparts, 
and within the enclosure they erected huts 
for themselves and hovels for their cattle. 

Such* exactly were the habitations of the 
Celtic and Belgic inhabi^nts of Ireland. 
Such were our boasted palaces, our towns 
and cities. Hence the names of pailaces, 
ddn-lios, primh-lios, the prain orprtv-lys 
of the Welsh, riogh-rath, briiighean or Brug; 
and these were usually called after the pro- 
prietors, as rath chealtair mhic Duach, the 
fortification of .Keltair the son of Duach, 
Dun Sobairce, &c. &c. Hence, the ancient 
names of the towns. Dun Dubhliqe, Dun- 
daleath-ghlas, Dun-na-ngall, &c. 
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The habitations of the Irish, though desig- 
nated by various denominations, were the 
same as those of the British, or neariy siniilar. 
Inhabited by families of different nations they 
received different appellations* These were 



RAtHj BRUIGHEAN, CATHAIR, BAILK, DUN, 
DAINGEAN, Lies* 



TTiose circular enclosures called rath, 
dun, daingeah, lios, whether with or without 
the uaigh or uamh talmhan, the subterra- 
nean chambers or souterrains, are generally 
ascribed to the Danes ; those buildings called 
brag or braighean, and those constituting 
towns called cathair and baile, were supposed 
to be the residence of Celtic families. On 
the other hand it is manifest from what I 
have stated relative to the Gothic buildings 
and from the rotund form of fortifications, 
which are yet preserved among their decend- 
ants in Iceland, Denmark and in the ancient 
Scandinavia, that their relatives, the Belgae 
of Ireland, had similar places of abode. And 
it appears from their form in Britain and in 
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those parts of Ireland, wbieblrereiBheibitjed 
by Celtic /amilies before the. ineatn$j^, 
that those. of the Celtie of lfe}sMdi ^^Ssr^ 
in nameionlj. = ; 

As w^ had no contuiued biiUdi^gs id 
Ireland, which merited the name of town, 
previous to the dominion of the Ostmen in 
Ireland, it is highly projjabl^that, tKe Panes 
and Norwegians not only, ^seized upon dur 
strong holds, but constructed others. And 
these are in general distinguished from the 
siqiple fortress^ of. tE^ Belga^ i^ t]aif;,S9utli 
of I^^and, by th^r greater ^^, str^ftgjtb.^wd 
elegance. ,Jn tjjeir cominer(5i^l»p4i piratical 
excifrsipos^tll^y Earned to ipjprove f?9in other 
nations, ^nd dwringp. p^rio4 of (^igl;it .^p- 
dred years it is presnmablB, thesyroa^^ soine 
improvenient.th^mselyies. . Th^y. learned jtbe 
use of stone ,«^n4/wie mort^, with^wJIflch ^h^y 
)in|sd th^r sojqi,tprraias ,^nd iOi^iQpated their 
rathj; dm? or fce^p, .^l^eir pioJa'Jd or n9ghr}?^rh 
which was the,hj^itat|on of the chief, and 
st|4xated idthin the area/Of tbo bpallagh; ^ 
i ,In geperal, th^ii? rat^^oi! piola'^d w4s im- 
mediately eniQ9fpp^sp4.[wi|lj the baQ,:wWob 
>yas at top f<^QC^,with paling placed -with 
branches of tr^t ^q4M bftn W-^siswwow^ded 
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by m eptrewqlwneDt called inota or mothar, 
which :w$a also someitaaies paled. UiKler the 
rat^XAnd soDf^etimei in a subterranean spot 
between it and the beallagh, the uaigh or 
Unmh tfJinl^QP), the cellar or souterraio was 
sitoatedy. land this \fm intend^ both for 
provision and 04 a retreat for the VT0«l^)a9<l 
childi\&n ill times of danger. . A feWi^'K^ftlie 
attiha«*<: br radbarc^ a watch- to w^r^-. rising 
abovie the ban^ Sonife also contained sally- 
ports, ^hlich were long; yarrow oufr*IetS^.rabed 
a few feet abbve the extremity of the .sowleiv 
rains and intended as apertiipesoccisisionaUy 
for smoke ^aad atso for the ^scap^ of the 
besie^. Tbose ^constituted tihe cotnpoiient 
parte €^ those ftntresste, which were occupied 
by C)eftie l»nd > Banish chieftionfi, and vmsi 
of ijhem w bft&f aiges were iindiscriminately 
usied to: signify a fbiitress in general. The 
morA f^th:. is now exdkisjively applied to 
denote ^ Banish fortificaftion^ as Uos, dun, 
djaingbaa aie to distinguish tbose occupied 
by^tbe Imh: But, as %be form of each was 
«UkQ, |)6fiha(>s ^he.only tertaiB criterioii by 
which «the,t)i» Oaa be dtstitngutshed from the 
oti^c is by the «tse of Ilime mortar within 
^^ dout^cains, <a cement uixkaownio the 
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ancient Celtffi and Beige of Ireland ; to which 
mark of discrimination some add a west 
entrance ; that of the Celts having faced the 
east. 

The dun» mth, mota, ban, brug and 
bruigean, baile, cathair, are Gothic words, 
or derivatives from that language. The 
appiellation dmi, the tiuj din^ and dinm of 
the Welsh, is strangely supposed by the 
Irish to -be used substantively, from the 
verb dumim — to shut, when applied to a 
fortress; though it i^ acknowledged to be 
no substantive in any other sense. Dun, 
in Gothic, means a hiU ; and fortresses 
having been usually constructed upon emi-- 
nences, the name of the situation was figu- 
ratively transferred to that of the fortress. 
This appellation was probably borrowed by 
the Celtae from the Belgae of Gaul. Rath 
is judiciously supposed by Mr. Ledwich to 
be Teutonic, because the words junker-raht, 
immer-raht, raht-vorwald, &c. are applied to 
artificial mounts and places of defence. — 
Mota, he says, is the Icelandic mot — a place 
of meeting, which was not always protected 
by a vallum. Ban he derives from bawm — ^to 
construct and secure with branches of trees; 
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biity according 1;a Spelmann, it epigia^Uy 
dignijfiod a pkii&v a; tein4toiry,V a^ oamp^iEitid 
to^wn. iB(rll^^«ld htuigefin arc^Jiierived' byMd 
Ijedmck&omlheTeii/tQiiicHjDrg md borgKen 
— afoitifxed emmeiiiee. : Baib iimin tatm-^ 
an encIcQqre, balHam, on fence ; htit this ^ord>, 
in the piiinitifire Gothic of Olatts Varelivi^, ift 
^j/iiky and' sigdified, i^a it uow^ doeby 'in IHsb, 
a village, a, tawfl/'^^ : Cathairv in Welsh catt^ 
in Armoric kcr, is probably ^rived /ram the 
GotMc €ar^y-^9f %>rti£qation^ An^ th<Migh 
it is now exclusively; applied' to q. city, it 
ori^aally mtoaot, in Irelap^ and Wbte&^^^ a 
round fortress The yiikage cdiled Cathair, 
in Ifahxathaeh, w!Mi I toidieve^ originally' jb^iit 
a ciLxmlar .fortjNbss; ax)id that neav M^romp, 
calied X!athaii? ce riti, sesembled dfie -d^ but 
ceminondToiilaFpminds. fThat deoottiinat^ 
CaAhnw iCoiimdls'tftil the^$«ttimit ^t l^tiebli 
Mi?, I Have c^ready^ describigd.- :• . , 

The'mAydeiMmneJM are 

cantai^ daiidgean and lib^.' Car raig^-^ei rdok, 
is used to'! ekpresa «eyeral of our ancient 



4» qisfi Yif^efi ia^\j^t^iimf '^mi^^ in^ tto 4 ifnn <i «r i tire 0«thiosB| in 

>^9ce ^i«/-W»^ many ytSkfj^ I 

^** Lcdwich's Antiq. page 190. 

1 
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English castles. Daingean, derived from the 
verb daingnighim — to fasten, signifies* a ibr* 
tification strongly impaled. Libs, according 
to Cluverius, is a Celtic word which: originally 
denoted a whirlpool ; and from the rotundity 
of the eddy, was figuratively applied, to 
express the round form of the ancient Gallic, 
British and Irish houaes,^^.inhabited probably 
> by the chiefs ; arid also the' Celtic fort. / 

The Belgic forts in the south of Ireland, 
all of which are falsely ascribed to the Danes, 
are comparatively simple in structure. ^ The 
raths, which I suppose to have been inhabited 
by the chieftains, in general consist of one, 
seldom of two ramparts and ,tw^ fosses. I 
have Dpt metwi^ any , ye^tige of a dun. or 
citadel in the centre, nor of. a watcb-tower ; 
and many contain.no souterrains. Those, 
which do, enclose from two to. three chambers, 
each resembling a baker's oven. .The aper- 
tures leading into t^e outward and inner 
apartments are so low that they cannot be 
entered without creeping. Other souterrains 



^« Hence, a hwe •umnrnded with • water ditch was calle<i J>om4kti 
hence, perhaps, the Did Irish name of a church rtigMt, a circular enclosare 
upon a phuo. 
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are continued agzag galleries, lined with dry 
upright stones, ai^d covered over head wilii 
lar^; flags laid horizontally. The annexed 
drawing may give an idea of the internal 
fonn of the. gallery. ; . . 



sir 



^M 



A.-^TIie ' entnooe. 

B and C^rUght aqelfflt at which large flag ttooet ate plaeed| flp^aieatly wkh th» 
de^^n of bbcUng up thote paiH^e* in cue of invadon. 

0,— Hw teiminalioa of the gallery. - .1 ■ \ .' 

M»^-A nDy^port, •vent^hoky and plaoe of egreai §ot nudDes it it OArrowi and railed- 
about two feet abote the floor. . 



Those souterrains are very incommodious?* 
They are iti general too low to stand erect in, 
and tX)o narrow: for two persons to move in 
abreast : consequently, tbey could not have 
been designed for habitation. : They must 
have beep intended, as those of the British 



4^ These fortresies are osaally Mtoated upon eoiioenoea in the vititiity of 
riven or ^ringi ; and .tho \oitf ntei irere p'robably clioaen partly fur view» 
and partly for the ad?aatagc of dry tituatlont for labtemneui celb « - 



vefce^ for grdnarieat and accordingly Qir^ 
G«mtbr» mj^ Jthey were applied to tfai& iise.*?^ 
ifo.fiktce of thO mind earthed mo^nd or 
fftiniMfft, which eneirdes the radi^ stone is 
substituted in some, as oft the i^nkmic^^ 
SHebh Mis, near Tralee, and in parts of 
Ibhrathach ; situation^ which afforded neither 
mould nor play. 

Within those forts appropriated to the 
chieftains, who occupied the dur^ or centre,, 
huts were erected for their attendants. But 
each of the small ^odes, which in the south 
of Ireland is geneirally called lios or lios-in, 
contained but one or two d^feHings, and 
these resembling the form of the fort, w^re^ 
as in Gaul ctod Britfti&j of A roinid shaipe.**' 
The circular basis of one is still preserved ia 
a small fort ealffed Libi4n Ridgk^ which is btrt 
twenty-four feet in length, and as many in 
bfoadJiih. * It is!siftis»ted .on hif^ ground ^t 
GhoK>rathadb, withfisL sioL]iiHto8:of Gorki: The 
basis is !foriii6d:of .slnpneslaid^inclmBd^ widbbut 
cem^ntt^ sjtiAiike \DfySbdini^nm^ 
havoibeeri fionstniMdiliwithjiliulb^ . . 

ThSi isdaiidcwaacifki tlR>S(^.diai|rsic6¥ered wid& 
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woods, and beset -mth trtbr aisses : it "i^'as ialsd 
rtta^ttfclos^. In d^setjuence, iottifeiif those 
ttibfes kAd pTohiMfi «is in Bvitato, th^r 
GJabgi, 6t 'sh6ph6f<ls, to pfevfeiit the cattle 
ft-om itmyiiig, for ftovti. beiiig «tbleb. iAnd 
these, it is likely, Msied timpdHAry fyiVi f<>'P 
sudinier, ^iid i^bife fop Winter tesid*nfce. 

In sdmfe pa«s ^ tfefe ^lith of Ittelfthdi «hfe 
rath bi* pfrihbipa! fttft ii placed la tfefe "deiitrfe 
ef iufetoi-dfeatfe ones, 'e&cli bf Whfch ii ^alie<i 
feo^i ft^ in tbe fb!l6T*tog^ketdi t ■ 
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In the rieighboaidMod of tny relsidence, a. 
fbtt QbUcid ;ra;&i Piobii4, ifhicti nleansl th^ 
cfaitftanK'B or>^Tiiioa3^ forH^didtieiii -was tinul 
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situate within a quarter of a mile of the rath. 
The central position of the rath rendered it 
secure, while its situation on a commanding 
height enabled the chieftain, not only to see 
the point of attack, (which it was customary 
to notify by ignited straw or other inflammable 
matter) but td mus1;er his forces speejdily ; 
while, on the other hand, every surrounding 
fort in dj^nger, beiiig equidistalit from the 
rath, possessed every advantage from situation 
which could be expected from the vicinity, 
skill, and orders of the chieftain. This plan 
of fortification could not have been general 
in Ireland, if Spencer be correct in stating 
that those at the greatest distance were in 
the habit of marching from one lighted 
fort to another, until they met with the one 
attacked. 

I remarked a few smdil forts extending from 
the neighbourhood of the Giant's causeway, 
along the north coast, in the direction of 
Ijarne. From the bleaks situation of some it 
may be inferred that, these were constructed 
in days of naval ignorance, as beacons to 
point out r the island 'and to facilitate the 
landing.'of settlers^ or marauders upoa this 
bold coast And it is probable they belonged 
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to the Danes or Ostmen, because coppe;: 
moneyi charcoal and pieces ^ of decayed 
human bones w^e found enclosed within 
urns/* near the Giant's causeway, in oblong 
cemeteries. 

So late ^& th^ ti^e of Spencer^ the custom 
was not disused^ of meeting armed at raths, 
^ there to parlie about matters and .wrongs 
between township and township, or one pyip 
vate. person and another/ And even at this 
day in the Isle of Man, laws and ordinances 
are promulgated in Manks and Englislml^om 
a tumulus or round artificial mount, between 
Pill and Ram^y, to the Hibernian and 
Icelandic wild offspring of that island. 



^^ Sonw of these were plain r otheri oniiznented with spiral linei/ The 
M99r of the grav^ wm prrc^, the tapt^eoTmd^itnd thr «id^ lined ;with 
large flag ttoiief. The money retemblcd halfpence in lise, bat were to 
oxidated as to be pnlverixable by the toach. The deicription or those gravee , 
which I WW aboot teven years «ncei toon after they were dleoovered in a 
miller't garden, agrees with the acoounts of diffisrent writers, who speak of 
German customs. — >Tacit. de morib. Germ. — >* id solum observari^ ut fonera 
darorum virorum certis lignis crementur.* And Christ Cilidus, speaking of 
the Danes, says, nonnulli quoqne sed panel extructis rogis, more Romanomm, 
cremari cineresque coUectos in vanA custodirl volebaot. Also, C. C belli 
Dithmardci, lib. I. And 01. Worm. fib. 1, cap. 7. 

^^ About the end of tbeaisteeoA coktnry. 



ffflt . tMVoiMM nxra thBv 



charactj;r of the ancient irish, 
AND rrs cAvsts: 



The character of the Irish given by William 
of Mahnsburjr, a British atithor of the twelfth 
centnrj, agrees so exacd'y with the account 
of the venerable Bede that, ?t is very proba- 
l^le he derived his information solely from 
this author. Fbr the weight of evidence, in 
other centuries, against his representation 
of their manners, proves thaft, the change 
wrought in th^ eighth, by the pious example 
of, and the pure Christiariifcy i'nculcated by, 
the ctergy of that time, could have no 
reference to the Pagan times, nor to the 
eleventh and .twelfth centuries, when ai licen- 
tiousness qf cofl.4wfit W.^. talj^ated Uy tjie 
governndent^ and encourtigcd ih se?>ef»l 

p^rts qC. ti;ela«d .by <;%iV^^^ i^MeuQfe a^^ 
«eo8«iality.^^'' ••. 



<i j vUtm» M u i ii HI. 



'^^'^ Topogr. IJib. c!m..^8j Sui^t cnim f astores* ^ui non p«c^re <iuatrunti 
ted pasci.' Sunt praei(ati, qui non prodes^e cupiunt, spd prxessc Sunt epi^- 
cop^ i|ui non, omen, %^6^ noqi^ i non^onus, sed ho^vsrem amplectuptnr. — 
Ubi & Rachelli pul^hritiidinc 819 ^ectan(i;^: ut.Lbe Hppi^dipQm fa«^i$Uo 
ducant. Undc accidit, ut nee verbum domini populo prsdlcent : nee scelera 
eohrni ei« annuntient, nee ittygre^ s%i' coftimhso rd extirpent Vkia, vel 
ini^raat virtutcs. 
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It is probable that during the eighth 
century, the calm of peace prevailed over 
the storm of war, and produced not only 
repose to the people, but a state of tranquil- 
lity to the clergy, which eUabled them to pro- 
secute their devout labours with assiduity and 
success. We may therefore reasonably infer 
that, in the seventh century, the Irish deserved 
the religious character which St^ Jqnas gave 
them, and that the eighth was distinguished 
by their peaceable demeanour; but, the 
^ innpcent, simple and harmless disposition,' 
which William, in the twelfth, had endowed 
them with, is not warranted from the des> 
cription. of the Irish by Diodorus, written 
upwards of half a century before the Incarna- 
tion,^ nor from that of Strabo,** Pomponius 
Mela*** and Solinus,*^* in the first century ; 



4<^2 X,. 5. Fcro(isBimot esse Gallonim, qui sub septentrionibus habitant, && 

4^3 Geog. de feme, p. 507. De h&c nihil ccrti habeo quod dicam, mia ^uoi 
iQCoU ejut Britannii sunt magia agiestes, qui & httmanis vescunpir canubut, 
tt plurimuBt cibi vonuit, & pro henesto docont parentum iiioituorfuii corpora 
comedere, ac palam concumbere non am aliis modd umlieribus, sed etiatn 
cum matribos ic sororibus, »«) fuiv^i ma* '«^iX^ri. — • De Britantiisidem 
<«efiptum est aptid Cftsar. de BeL Gal. lib. 5, cap. 14. 

404 Lib. 5, cap. 6. "Coltcrtrs ejus inconditi sunt, & omnium inrtotum 
ignari, pietatis admodum czpertes. 

4C5 Polyhis.— Ifibemia mhumana est, ritn incokmrn aspcra — Gens 
iohospita & bellicosa, sanguine inceremptorum hausto prius, Tictores vultus 
suos obliniuot. l^as atque ne£u eodem animo dncunt. 

m . 
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neither ircm that of Saint Jerotbe^ and 
AmmianuB Marcellinu^^^ in the fourth; nor 
fix>m that of bishop Prosper^"^ in thg fiftti; 
whioh is insiB'iiated by CogilOiuft^ and 
epnfinhed by Oildaa^^^ in the siitiii ; nor 
from the tenor of those letters of Lanfranc>^'' 
arehbishop of Canterbury $ written A. D. 
1074, to Gothric, king of Dttbtin^ and to 
Terdelvacus, king of Ireland } or that of 
Anselm^ archbishop of the sftfi»e see, in tbe 
close of the elev^orth century, lo Muriardadh^ 
king of Ireland, on the same subject ; tior 
frxnn ibe united testimony of Malfuilne,^^* 
Giraldul Cambrensis, ^' and OuhebQus 
NetibrigeiisiSy^^ of the (mrelfth ^^^rttuty* 

— barlMMr* nationci, &c. et iterum contra JoviDianiim, p. 155. hnjnstractut. 

4^ * CSlm dcotohiiii Pictt»riiiii^iit, gentiiiih kngVm 4Mifmu,^ te. 

4* Liber contra CollatOrem^ speaking of Pope Ooelcitinet-^ fecit etiam 
bariiaram Chritttanam (nationem Hibemicam.)— And Galliu, an Irishman : 
Scotia qaondatki bruu, notic iH Chrlitb pmdentlttifaia, n6bis Ibiata xkottrum 
prftoititum destinaiAt Kifianib* 

^ Speaking of Che to#ii iQMut t^Cltitat ctt l^ii mktHiMt Meris 
fobwrhaias in tota 8 uit<nm iterr«» 6im aait bmnibto fiigiriyis» flict 

490 See aotb in p. t45 ci this laqpurf* . 

«> Vet Bpist. Hib.%U&ge, kc. Oner.— In rt^Hi ^restro )^crii%entar 
bomines— ^kgttimd libi copdatas pro arintrio K volnntate relinqveK; 
jMMunillos floas aliis ixr^ ,& aliomm infimdft comninutiotte rcdpere. 

49* See note 357 of this Inquiry. 

^ Topcigr. iCh. capL 10 et cap* 19. Gens qpnidssima, gens vitiis 
inydlntisaima, &c» et cap. 35. 

474 Boshorn. Hist. Univ. p. 754. Kenbrigensisy lib. 2» cap. 26. Sed popnlos 
habet (Hibemia) moribus incultos 8i Wbaros, tegum A: disdplins fere 
xgnaros i in agricultiiram dMtdcsy &. ideo lacte magis ^uam pane viventes. 
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From the acoountt of those authors, the ooiy 
centuv^y in which they seem to have meriled 
the inaocuous character ascribe to them by 
Bede, was tibe eighth ; for in the sevenUi, al- 
though they were religious, St Jonas insinuates 
that they w^e lawless ; — ^ gens quamquam 
absque reUquaram gentium tegibu?, tamen 
in christiani vigoris donate flonens, omnium 
vicinanim gentium fidem praepoUet'^' 

Tlie distracted state of ibis island, before 
and during the first c^itury, may be ascribed 
to die ignorance of the arts', llie independence 
of Celtic tribes upon each other, and the 
consequent want of unanimity which always 
didtinguisbed the Cdtsd from other nations* 
These.causes probably enabled the Armonican 
settlers to ainbdueand lay them under tiriiMite. 
The subsequent interruption of tranq^ity 
was caused by 4^ jestless and plundering 
disposition of the Belgse^ who obtained an 
ascendso^t power over the Celtic iiAia£utants 
about the third century, which they dontinujpd 
H> uphold AWtU *h^ eigWi*'* and «inth, when 



^7S De vita S* Columbani. 

*T^ SIgmhartttii Caroli ittm' nukgoi canoeUarius, A* A 79^t inqttit:^- 
* NorvTe|ri l^bermain Scotonun ituulam ag;gre«i, k Scotii in fiigam conyeni 
•unt. lliey arrived again, A* D. 813,. according to Hermannus Contractus 
and the Annates Fuldemis MonaitcriL 

Ogyg. p. 455. Demum, anno 815, Torgesius Norwegut in Hiberniam 
appnlit, 6& eimde Ibidem fiiai ledti habere ccepenmt. 
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they themselves ibund a new enemy in one 
branch of their own family, called Danes 
and Norwegians; and, in the twelfth, one 
still more formidable in another, denominated 
Saxons or EngUsh. 

Their shifting pastoral life . and law of 
equality prevented improvement, and their 
practice of pillage not only prevented it 
among their neighbours, but caused a general 
neglect of agriculture, and a consequent want 
of the common necessaries of life. 

These evils were also promoted by that 
liberty in excess, which their Gothic laws 
allowed ; for, like the ancient Germans, their 
ancestors, the Belgee were a military and free 
people, over whom their generals had no power 
of castigation. The inaction' of punishment 
among them was probably conceived to-be, 
as among the Gerpans, an act emanating 
from a deity, through the instrumentality 
of their bards/^ They acknowledged no 
dependance upon, or obedience to, other 
tribes.^ Their eruic or amercement,*^^ which 



477 Ttc de Germ. sec. 7. 

♦i 0*Hallorai^^*8 Introd. vol 2, p. 295. « The Hcbcrians, as Kmgs of 
South Ireland, acknowledged no kind of dependence on the Monarchs.' — 
And Tacitus de Germ. sec. 7, Nee regibus infiniuaut libera potestas. 

^Tv Tae. de Germ, sec 12 & sec. 21 . Luitur cnim itiam homicidium certo 
armentoriun ac pecorum oumerop recipitque satisfacuouem univcna domusi. 
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roused all the latent and bad passions, 
became the general and predominant law * 
of this isle/** Under its murderous influence, 
the life of man became, almost with impunity, 
the sport of ambition, jealousy or anger; while 
that of horses, among their Gothic anpestors, 
was preserved inviolate. The predominance 
of this law rendered other ordinances vague, 
feeble, nugatory. Hence the history of the . 
Irish kings is, with few exceptions, a history 
of ambition, murder*** and usurpation?* And . 
those vices, which were construed into military 
virtues, became subjects of panegyric among 
the venal horde of bards. The following stanza 



4» In the reign of Henry VII. A.*D. 1495, an act wai made * that no 
person take any money or amenjls called ' atsaiit* for the death er murder 
of hia Irletfd or kintnuuii other than the KingV kwt will.* 

^ Mixture of Fable' and Fact, p. 75. O'Flaherty, p. .420, informs us 
that, of one hundred and thirty-dz Pagan Kings, one hundred died ^y 
the sword, and only sevebteen met with a natural death. 

4^* O'Haltoran's Introductiony vol 9, p. 259, ' That Bricn should form 
the resolution to dethrone Malachiei had nothing of novelty in it, too many 
similar instancea have occurred in the course of this history ; and provided 
the claimant was of the Royal line of Milesid^ had recdved the order of 
chivalry, and could show three royal seats in his family, his success was not 
deemed an usurpation.'— See Keating's Hist passim.— Topog. Hib. cap. 45, 
Praedicti Vero reges non alicujus corohationis solemnitate, non inunctionit 
sacrameoto, non etiam jure hereditario, vel aliqua successionis proprietate s 
sed vi &armis tantum, totius insuls monarchiam obtinuerunt: & suo more 
regni gttbcmacub suscepehuit. 
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is extracted from a poem of one of the mofit 
emineDt bards among the Iri^ : 

SbfivBiobt si ghabhjwii ceart 
A ttir do gbat>hthar le neact; 
Calmacht na bUear is eeart an, 
*8m aiatfataclit Aear oiabluui. 

This, in prose, admits of ilhe foUpving 
tcaaslatkm^ which is almost litecal ;~^Tijtle jby 
senioiity doea not coiistitmte a right to a 
territory subdued by superior strength. A 
real right consistis ia vaU>ur» not in the 
imbecUity of old age. 



AhL foreign writers from the third to the 
fifteenth century call 1^ Irish, Scoesj an 
appellation, which insinuates that they were 
Goths, or A peoiple of Cioithic dfiftoent; yet 
tiie Rev. Mr. Whitaker, founding his opinion 
upon the tenor of Qssian's poem, affinns 
that tiie Cellk: trUies^predarainated in Irdaiid. 
The bards take but UtUe notice of the Belgae 
Of Damnonii wider these names : they ev^aa 
limit thdr duration in Ireland from thirty 
to eighty years. The native writers nevei: 
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imagiaed tiiat the posterity of the Cauci, 
Menapii, Ifofaearni^ 8cc. who used the Celtic 
kngtage, could have been distinct tribes 
from iheir neighbours, the Brigantes, with 
wlicnEn they were engaged for centuries at 
war« Nevertheless, Irish history unknotr* 
ingly tnucei^ the Belgic conquests into every 
province in Ireland, in which dieir descen- 
damts divided themseltM issbo septs; toparchs^ 
and elms, s^ing upon large tracts of land 
and occupying them, as they appear upon 
thd map prefixed to this work*^ ' like the 
Romanized Britdiis, who considered thePicts 
a savtige people distinct Irom thdmselves^ th^ 
Irish, ignorant €ven of thfliDP own history, never 
GOdctav^d tiiat ike mannets and cui^ms of 
Gemuany w^e the p^doimnaint manners axid 
customs of Ireland. Yet, all d&ie Irish bards 
were awand of the doimnion of a Gothic or 
Scythian family in .Erin; bttt» i^omnt of 
the tribes by which it had been ^ected, 
ihey haye prepositarously Ascribed ittp the 
arms and transferried it to the family of the 
Celtic Brigantesv 



4*3 Thc^batdi iaformiiu of tfaoBaMM of tcvelil oliier placet yatmmd by 
branches of this hauiy in Erin : they we not described on the Map prefixed 
td this k&tnry, became the shvations ctunot be now ascertained. 
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The BelgsB seem to have plotted the subju- 
gation of the Celtae between, the second and 
the third century, and, as I have observed, 
succeeded at length in seizing upon their 
possessions. Another i)ranch, of the same 
family, called SaaxmSj reduced the Celtse of 
Britain in about four centuries after the 
Roman conquest, when its population was 
thinned by the emigration of its youth, and 
by frequent skirmishes with the. plundering 
Picts and Scots. The .Belgic or Scottish 
tribes of Ireland, after the reductionof the 
Celtee, continuing a life of lupine, , preyed 
upon each other and reduced their population 
so considerably that, in the twelfth century, 
a small army of adventurers, composed of 
Saxon and Norman* descendants, conquered 
a large portion of those. Belgic septs, and 
obtained possessions in this^country. Tius, 
the Belgae iand Saxons, two branches of the 
same family, differing in language, niann€;rs 
and customs, then occupied the- soil of 
Ireland. Jealousy, > nurtured by prejudice 
and pride, opposed itself to inconsidemteness, 
folly, and power, from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century; during which time, these 
causes' prevented the bonds of consanguinity 
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frdtn uniting the Irish and British people in 
fellowship: they prevehted the princifjTe of 
mutual interest from producing unatiimity 
and" happiness. Yet both were, as their 
posterity in Britain and Ireland still We, 
descendants of the Goths, and consequently, 
one family : a family connected by the tie of 
kindred to a long line of British monarchs, 
descended from a race common to both ; a 
tie strengthened by allegiance and still con- 
necting, through German origin, the subjects 
of Great Britain and Ireland to their present 
gracious ' sovereign, George the Fourth* 

The British are hi^ly applauded; the 
Iri^h, greatly tradncesd. The' former seem 
tp. consider ;thef;laHer, ; compared wijth tl^ieior 
selves, a wild, variety pf tfe^ir o^n spec^^ ;as 
if the channel between them should alter the 
course of nature, and enable the zoologist, 
with regard to the native animals, and' the 
botanist, with regard to the indigenous plants 
of Great Britain, to discover a dissimilitude 
between their species and the same produced 
at this side of the water, JDifferent modes of 
education have caused different manners ^nd 
customs: these constitute discriminating traits 
of character ; but though they differ in these 
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resipects, both, as I have ohserved, are, with 
regard to family, of the saioe race; and, as 
to relative njok, the Ir^^ are equally brave, 
benevolent, genqtt^us, and equally susceptible 
of instruction. 



|3r Aftbr this Inquiry had be^n vritteo, some 
friends suggested to the author, the propriety of 
trttnslating thofe different quotations, whose tenor 
ittay happen to be<Hnitted ; but as the pages could 
not admit of their Insertion^ he has, in compliance 
Willi their advlee, collected them at the end. 
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Note 1. CsBtarde bell. Gall.-— Britain abounds with inhabitauti. 

Note 129. Caesar.— -Most of those who live in the interior parts 
of the countr J do not sow com ; but live upon milk and flesh. 

Notie 195. Tacitus. — You may perceiVe a similar belief among 
the inhabitants of both countries, with regard to their sacred rites 
and superstitions : their language does not differ much. 

Note 136. Caesar. — Their houses are crowded; and their 
structure and form are almost the sime as those of the Gauls. 

Strabo. — Their houses are of a round shape and built of planks 
and wattles. 

Note 138. Caesar. — They are clad in skins. 

Note 139. Strabo. — ^They are partly more simple and barbarous . 
insomuch that some of them are ignorant of the mode of making 
cheese, although they have an abundance of milk. 

'Note 143. Caesar. — A family consisting of ten or twelve meo/ 
have wives in common ; especially brothers among each other^ 
and parents among their children ; but the issue is for the most ' 
part reputed to be the offspring of those who married the mothers 
of the children. 
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Note 144. Aristotle on the Woild.— In the Adantic Ocean the 
laigett idandt are twOf caDed the JBritannic, — Albion and leme. 

Note 145. Dionydtti Periegetes. — But there are British islands 
toward the sottthy of which two are considerable in point of 
magnitade : one, ntuated eastward, is called Albion i the other, 
bang the west, leme* 

Note 146* Beverus. — Isacras; against Lycophron, cdebrates 
it under the name of West Britain. 

Note 158. O'FIaherty.— As the TuathaDeDanan are reported 
hj our writers to have arrived at the north coast of Ireland. 

Note 165. Life of St. Coemgin. — And in the Scottish tongue 
it is called bubh-lik, a name which in Latin signifies the UacJ^ 
kut. This dtj is powerftd and warlike ; always renowned for 
valiant soldiers and skiZfiil seamen* 

Note 178. Taicitus.-r«The landing places and harbours of Ir^and 
are, by means of commerce and merchants, better kpown than 
those of Britain. 

Notel84. Cacsar.-^Of whom almost all are called after Renames 
of those native cantons ^m which they proceeded hither. 

Note IM. Bevenis. — ^Appian, a mve autlior, who lived under 
the Emperor Hadrian, saysj that the Spaniards undertook no 
voyage to the west or n^rth o^ean, unless when they avaikd 
themselves of the tide In sailing to Britain. 

Note 196. Rer. Hib. Scr. Vet— For S^us and Horace infocm 
us that, Scythians dwelled ia Spain; whence Nennius narrates 
their emigration to Ireland in the fourth age of the world. 

Horace, lib. S, car. 4. — ^Whensoever I shall be honoured with 
your company, O Muses ! T shall, without sustaining any injury, 
vhk the Britons, vrho aie inhuman to strangers ; and the Concani 
who delight in horses' blood; 

SfinsItaHeuv, Ub. 8, 360,-^ Nor you, O Concanu^! who 
evince by your cruelty and by satilfying your appetite vnth the 
blood of horses, that you are a descendant of the Massagetr. 
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KoUflDT* RidiftiiiU^Ii is my otttaa; that ihe Dtttfinii, 
V^Inntiii Brigantm, Qtmp mi cnhor feribes wtieof Bridsh origia, 
AiiifiUKd;«raraftfirimnd« Aitd» p 45» ^J* oinftot a^d obierviag 
bfi»ei fdmt the Pftmniiy Voliaitii* JBrigaatamiid Cangi, imra^ 
tribes of British origin^ whichi in conatfifKeht^ of lioidk attack^ 
or oppressive trib^ttesj paastd over into t)iat Und. 

No|te,209» R{<:bar4f^A)>Qlit that tJ^$ ki the jrearof the 
world 4050, the Qi«gi in^ Brigantc^ hating left Britaisi^^lugfaled 
ta^retber into Ireland aad settled there. 

VhU SM» Ma GkQ|^k»gaa«~Tba &oit )Bobms of the Scpto- 
Jdikmtifif which eitabUsh^ kielf in Alha» was hicadeil io Jkbe 
be|;iMtii^Qflb^thidifi(at«a7« bf CariifVb:^^ , . 

^0te.9ir6( JuvenaL'— Than whom sseither the tenr9de Cimbri» 
aor the Britoas ( Armoricaas). 

Note 2i7. Mani0l.^How the old breeches of the poor 
Briton (Armorican)* . 

Note 24i8. Fiiny^ — ^^Britain at this time* devputlT' celebrates 
tfaajtjBprcefji.ffrvel^ion ^f tbe;Magi^ and with so much ceremony 
that she may be supposed to hm introduced it among the Perians. 

Note 252* jyDiodorus.--f-The opinion of Pythagoras prevfuled 
among them, that the immortal souls of i^a psfis into other bpdif 89 
an4y ip a liinited time, ac<|uire a new aniination. 

V^257r JfUpa^tfT^VpH tfilp, P i^il^ '°^ P'^ph^tsl who 
diffi^i^ vitH gi^ny^ iato^.loiig age« those bravp sotfl^. vffi9ved in 
battle, have fearlessly poured forth your gumerouf ;s^ains;l ^r« 

Not? SJP7i . P^i>j4uii Rs^g^-^ijut jijW %^ ithere is smother 
tract of small ijdaiAdsi: where wivesy prp^eji^i^i from ^ i^arther 
coast of the illustrious Amnitae^^ sacrifice to Bacchpsi, s^cording to 
custom^ with the nocturnal bhtck-l^avQdivjxnM^aed with clusters 
of berries. A shi^ noise however is emitted, ^nlike that, &c« 

N^ 27^* Homt;--! wiU visit th^ Biril^BK» a p^ki^haman 
tostianf^ii* * •...- . .. i .!•:. 

)^;e 281* Taoitua.--^Tbe bi9guag€ aot auii^h djl^ne^ 
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Note28S. GiiaIdttsCBmbrensi8«^Tlielafi£[iuige of the Cornish 
18 Britishy and Toy like that of the . Armoricans. The tongue 
of both i« intelligible to the Welsh* on account of its origin and - 
agreement in almost every- word. See the conunent upon the first 
ch^ter, byDavidPoweL 

Note 287. Bede. — A, D. 565, Columba, a ptesbyteri came 
firom Scotland (Ireland) to Britain to instruct the PScts, and he 
founded a monaitery in Hy (Aoi or I, the island.) 

Note 293. Mac Geoghegan. — As to those who think thslt the 
' Milesians'had receiTed their letters imme^tely fipm the Pheniciansy 
their opinion appears the more ptobable on account of. the com- 
mercial intercourse of this people ia Spain as well as in Irelaad. 

Note 296. Tacitus.*— ^But> < besides, he directed the sons oF 
the chiefs to be instructed in the liberal ^rts ; and he /earned that 
die capacity of the Britons enabled them to (nake a greater Egress 
than the Gauls had made by closer study. . / . 

Note 299. Alemaod. — At Mayo, otherwise Mageo, there had 
been acefebrated abbey, founded in 665 by St.Gbfanan, to Which 
he brought several Eng^sh and Irish monks. 

Note 808. Asser.— First of aH, he appointed the presbyter 
John, of the Eald-Saxon nation, an abbot» 

Usher.— At that time, about the year of Christ 872, John 
Erigenaof the Eald-Saxon nation, flourished in the monastery 
of StJ David in Pembrokeshire. He* was called the Scot, because 
he had been is Irdand. 

Note 317*" Diodorus.— 'The Britbh islands and territories near 
the north pole, are of all others the least known. > ' - 

'Note 318* CsBsar.— The Gauls were almost wholly ignorant, 
of the origin of the British people : they were unacquainted with 
their coasts, hari>ourfl^ and landing places. Tiie merchants were, 
with very fow exceptions, the only Gauls who had any> intercourse 
with th^m ; and their information extended only to a knowledge 
of the sea coasts and tf that part of the country opposite to Gaul. 
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Note S2S. BewnM,— For he aayg, they abound in lead and tin. 

Note 525. Tacitus.— The Roman fleet having then, for the 
first time, sailed round this coast of the newly discovered sea, 
affirmed that Britain was an island : it that time they discovered 
and subjugated those islanids qalled the Orkneys, which until then 
were unknown. 

Note 331. Tacitus.— And lest any should become powerful, 
all the male issue of the ancient Germans succeeded to the paternal 
lands. 

« Note 335. Diodorus Siculus. — The most ferocious of the 
Gauls are those who inhabit the north, as the Britons who occupy 
Iris — Ireland. 

Note 338. Strabo* — In disposition they are like the Gauls; 
but are partly more simple and barbarous. 

Note 339. Diodorus. — The British islands and the north parU 
are the least known. 

Note34S» Diodorus. — They say that some of these are 
cannibals, like the Britons who inhabit Erin. 

Strabo*— Of this isbmd I cannot speak.with certainty^ except 
that its inhabitants are more savage than the Britons $ that they 
live upon human flesh. I however give . thia account from doubtful 
authority. 

Note 345. Soliaus.— Ireland is a barbarous country; the 
manners of its inhabitants are rude. They arp a cruel and warlike 
people, in the habit of first drinking, and then of smearitig dieir 
£ices with, the blood of the slain* 

Note 351* Giraldus Cambrensis. — The lands are partially 
cultivated and very sparingly sown ; for indeed the tllkd fields 
are, in consequence of the neglect of cultivators, very^fisw.-— 
Go6d husbandry is wanted for sustenance : whilst they have need 
of fiuners to manage rich lands, impoveridied tracts want hinds 
for their cultivation. 
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Note 359* OiraUatCam1nwu«**-'TkeU«iihomferaboQiids 
more with puti^re than with conif with gruM than gain* The 
grua*cora looks prpminng^ the cahni tlill more to i but the gcinii 
if poor* The grains of wheH are ibriveUe4 and vnalU and can 
banlif ,^ cfcaaed. by eof oiodt of wianomngt 

NoteS57« GinJdusCambimsis.«-AninhosintabkJH*ionJi««sg 
among beuts in a bestial manner ; a people still parsoiag. the 
primitive pastoral mode of living : a people despising agricultural 
labour, 'yet caring little about that wealth, which citizens are 
iolicitotts to ac^ire. 

Note 960. Sir James Ware. — As to the daily food of t^ 
ancient Irish, it is a fact that, that of the lower order was yery 
poor: it usually consisted of milk, butter and herbs. 

Note 562i Strabo. — Even qowy most of them eat, ntting upon 
atraw or grass stools. 

Nbte 969; Strabo. — They use a woodien javelin in fowling ; 
and in place of flinging it with the aid of a strop, they use the faaad* 

Not»'S76. CsBsar.*— They ^hrew stones and heavy jafvelins 
against the rampart. 

M«u.3ftai' Tadlia-^'ni&Otssnui shisila aasmneiihaMlMigth. 
•Md wkb iiio» nor witbttrtDgs^ bttt "sMuet amda^fjihshpJfsriliiHri 
€««£• thin stifiMd'baatfdl. 

Note 387* Solinus. — They, who are fond of finery, omament 
lA>e jMradbaiof ^dlti^ awordt i«ilk lAe^^eslhi.j^ mai9«ecti«ifiaU, 
mbkk look wUtt«aivoryj; fQR>l|ie..pradoiik»Mllipii^<oiidMm^ 
aotea iBi beeoaaMifc to. th^ \Mitjfi of ikeie at«M9. 

Note 888. Strabo.--The Gattl^ use botk those and^ tlMir 

^aw^^ ipar.. 

N<tte!a9U>;SaoMi-^A% aihsfiJbtfi. Belgk. 4qs Q^¥« t^e 

Note '898. Oi(sar,«— There were- nx thouiaodl'fcofio, ^and as 
m an yl b ot ,*cempose4ofthe swiftest<aadf sttongesi adldiesa^.whom 
'they chose as safeguards out^ oT the whole ataiy^. ■ 
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Uttt d95; Cinfsur«*^ThM ^icMHpafeikd «thtai ikt iMltfe. if . 
ttey abo<|ld liitt Mclbioii' to tihs i kog ttmhi^^ttlr <!» iMt«t 
quickly, hattk inaderftbin to AeMtiHityrby iM>of*«lm 
manes, thej kept up'witb the aiders. 

Note40d. Tafckofuu^oiettnbe andbvdisB, ivyditw§«diBii«^ 
gfowup ndcfedAiidiathyia e^iy kouie. YovtcuaM'Smmaitktit 
the master from the serrant by finy improvement ^nont >ocbicitioii. 
They live with the cattle upon the aame floor^i until 3ge and aaQit 
stpamtr the higher order. • 

Note 413. Cluveriu8.-^The Persians %»^ eXpensiKH lardrtii. 
Tl^y tiieex^ssivcly ibnd'Cifvpart^^cbloiiieddoChee. .... 

Note 4fl5.'Ltrcan. — The ftetce Vttngitttes and Bitatians tvho 
imitate thee, O Sarmatian f inVreiring the loose breeches. 

Note 41 6. C^sar.— -And such is their custom that, eyen in the 
coldest parts of the country, they have no clothing except skins ; 
and these are so small that they leave a large part of the body 
uncovered. 

' Note 417* Diodonis.'^Their dpparel is wonderful. Their 
jackets are dyed With various tblotirs, and appear as tf spftikled 
with lowers. They, wear biecohes^ iwiii^H tbe^ call-ir^M^a. Their 
mantle or phid, whidi-was also stfipcd and fichly cheqaeved, as 
if with flowers, is worn thinner in summer than in winter, and it 
is fastened with clasps or buttons. 

Note 418. Tacitus. — The aiotft w»itby are disttngvished by 
a tight dress, in which the shape «f the iittbs appears. 

'Note 428. Gitdas.*^ Those terribte gangs of Scots and Picts. 
are more desirous of covetiiig tMt TOgoiih 'faces with glibs 
than the iadecoroui. parts of their persons with tairaietit.; and 
tfaoagh they di&rraonwwhat bwak eabfa;odier in mannerSi ihcjr 
are Ikoth eqoallytidel^ted in <the*sheddinq^ of human. Uood.<-^ 
These uwny vetnaBttbr battalidns, vpeeoeeding frofn the oarrowV^ 
dhaabersvf their ibits, (in Iiehnd and Caledonia) aad crossing 
the Scythian: valleyt ' (^ ttorth diaaoel) in their corachsi eagerly 



ditcmbirk upon tbe British cxMUty and, heated w»h raget reiuni 
to their wonted pftCtices : — quani in 4ih0 Titau, u an expressioay 
.which the author of this Inquiry does not understand*^ 

Note4'25« Eumenius.^ — Moreover^ the British nation, then 
nide» and peopled only with Biitons accustomed to the inroads 
of the half naked Ficts and Irishi easily yidded to the Rouan 
aims and cobttiB.. 

•Note 4S6.. Gir. Camb. — ^They are lightly ckd in woollen cloth 
baxbarously shaped and generally blacki owing to the sheep of 
that Gountry being black. 

Note 436. Tacitus. -<^ The practice partially pursued, by 
individuals of some German tribes, and originating in private 
daringneiM, is generally adopted among the Catti, who, when of 
adult age, suffer the hair and b^aixl to grow $ and this coverixig9 
which IB devoted to v^ur, they never divest themselves of, until 
they destroy an enemy. 

Note 438. Tacitus. — The Suevi, even till old ^ge, delight ia 
coarse, flowing hair, which they often tie on the crown of the head. 

Note 4S9. Tacitus, — A helmet of steel or leather is rarely used. 

Note 441. (Should be 440} Strabo — ^Those, who hold honorable 
employments, assume dyed numeiit, variegated with gold. 

Note 440. (Should be 441) Strabo. — A considerable share of 
folly, of arrogance, and love of finery is attached to their simplicity 
and ferocity ; for they wear golden chains about the neck, and 
bracelets about the arms and wrists. . 

Note 443. Cesar. — And then: houses, crowded together, are 
almost the same as those of the Gauls. 

Note 449. Csesar. — The magistrates and princes allow to ^ 
cantons and fiimilies as much land as they think expedicfnt, and 
where they please ; but they oblige them to remove annually from 
their possessions.^ The motives for this practice are numeroua : 
one was intended to prevent their builduig» with the view of 
guarding against the extremes of cold or heat t another, to 
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preterve equanimity among the lower, order^ who rould have no 
caiite of jcalouty, on perceiving that^ their poweisione equal thoie 
of the most powerful. 

Note 450. Tacitus. -r- It is well known that, the Germans do 
not dwell within dties» nor haie connected houses. They have 
viUagesy but the houses are not contipuous* The materiali made! 
use of are mishapen and without fashion or tMte. Iliey are not 
even acquainted with mortar or tiles* 

Note 459. Tacitns.— This only is to he observed that, the 
corpses of pelebrat^d men are burned with a pertain sort of timber. 
And Christ. Cilicius says ; some, but not many, wished after the 
Roman custom, to have their bodies burned, and the collected 
ashes preserved in an urn. 

Note 461. Giraldus Cambrensis. — There are pastors who 
do not endeavour to feed, but to be fed. There are prelates who 
do not desire to do good, but to rule. There are bishops who 
do not aim at prognostication, but at fitme ; they seek honour, 
not toil. They are so delighted with the beauty of Rachel as to 
disdain the sore eyes of Leah. On which account it' happens 
that, they neither preach the word of Ood to the people, nor 
annpunce their sins : they neither es^thrpate vice from the flock 
committed to their carCy nor plant virtue in its roonw 

Note 462. Diodorus. — The most ferocious of the G^uls are 
those, who dwell in the north. 

Note 463. Strabo. — Of this island I have no certain information, 
except that its inhabitants are wilder than the Britonsr and feed 
upon human flesh : they are gluttons, and think it a virtuous act 
to devour the Corpses of their parents, and to lie publicly, not 
only vrith other women, but even vrith their mothers and sisters ! 
An account nearly similar is given of the Britons, by Ccsar^ on 
the Gallic war. — Book 5, chap. 14« 

Note 464. Pomponius Mela. — lu inhabitants are nide, igaocant 
of every virtue, and totally devoid of religion. 



VhnttWB. fioiiBni.«-^IielMidi8ataTsge oottotty ; the maiward 
of the' inlttbiftmits tw pcJ Mhfd , Thb' iDhespitahle iUid «a«l&e 
p^pfef when Tictorioiity fintf &c -^(teenoUf-SiS). They are 
ignorant ofanf distinction between right and wrong. 

Ni»teji$6. The Ejtek of St. Jei^ome to<}te8iph6n»-uNekhor 
Britain-^ the Sobttith people— - barbafous nations, &c. And 
againt against Jorinian. 

Note 467- Ammianus Maitdimit.^-^'When Ae iiiyoads of the 
Scots and Fkts^ a wild peopki' 4c.: 

Kote468. Pmper.*4!« iliadtf even thie%sbbiat>bB Irii^ 
a christian one. 

Note 469. Cogitosus.— Of the whole land of the Scots, this 
town is the safest asylum for all those fugitives, who dwell about iu 

Note 471- Usher.— It is reported that, husbands in your 
kingdom abandon, according to fancy or will, those wives to 
whom they were lawfully inarned ; that some are in the abonain- 
able habit of exchangipg their own for those of others, &c« 

Note 47S« Gir. Ciimbif nsis, — A most filthy people, poHuted 
in the highest degree with vice. 

Note 474. NAibrig.^But the inhaUtants'of Ii«hind sire nide 
and barbarons in manners, scarcely acquainted ^th taws and 
government : they are slothful in agriculture, and therefore 
dqpe^d for sustenance more on milk than bread. 

Note 475. Sane. Jonas.«-^khough this nation is without the 
benefit of those laws, which .govern other states, yet by her 
progress in the christian doctrine, she exceeds .aU her neighbours 
in devotion. 

Ndie 476> £ginhartds,<)chanctHDr of Chafes the Great, says 
that, A. D. 780, thcMoi^megiahs, who invaded Ireland, the 
island of the Scots, were driven out by the'natives«i 

O^Flihettyi«^At tetigth, A. D^ ai5, Ttirgesius, a Ntarwegiant 
arrived in Irehmd^ and tliift' begUi to! <^M n footing tfaeve. 
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Note 478. Tacitus.-^ Their kings have not an unlimited or 
free po#er over them. 

Note 479. Tacitus* — Even murder is atoned for^ by a certain 
number of cattle or sheep, which appease the wrath of the whole 
fiimily. 

Note 482. Giraldus Cambrensis. — But the above-mentioned 
kings obtained the monarchy of the whole ishndf not by the 
solemnity of coronationi not by the consecration of unction, 
not even by hereditary right or propriety of succession, but by 
force and arms only ; and they usurped the rrins of government 
according to their custom. 
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Kindred, ^s^w^joi^ probat^y. not obienrad by the fintiib ivthe time 
of JuUua Cmar s nor by the Iriih befiare the inttodnetiop of the 
■ Chriattan rdigipn> ♦ •..•••..... •.. •.•.•.• • • •.•• •••••* 74 

language, Celtic « . • «•••••••«• ; • • • • 180 

— Iriah dialect reaembling the Brigantian i%% 

— — — affinity of the Iriih with the Bntidi Note 284 

. the Wdah, Cornish and Arm^r^c. nndentpqd. by each of 
these people in the twelfth century •• 189 

■ ■ ■ ■ the Gallic, Britiih„ Pictish and.Iri«h» probaUy uadantood, 

by each of those people in the first century-^ 185 

■ i the Welsh not Cnnbric • . • 289 

.. proofs of the antiquity of the Irish langu$ige •••....•• 187 

.. — St. Adamnan'a opinion.of it •••••* .x88 

.i—i^— — — the Iriali dialect pi Oxiental origin •••••••••...... 8a 

■ ■ neither the Irish dialectnor its alphabetic Gharacteif ooppectid 

with the Carthaginian language or lettera • Note 9^% 

Letters, Irish • ' 19a 

, > do not resemble, in form or power, ^e Phceniciani Punii^ Coptic, 

fiastulan, ancient Spanish or Gothic letters , 193 

— — — not derived from the Saxons ...........•.•.»• 197 

. Pelasgic enpaved on stone, and dlscoTcred within the STttlrmmt 

of the Milesians in Ireland i * • • 235, 17a* 

lios, (pronpunced Liss) : . . ; a6z 

Lu-ce-ni of Orosius* ......••• 2x7 

Mac and O, or Ua, when applied to surnames •.....•.•••••• 14a 

Macolicum of Ptolemy, the chief town of the Ceann Cangi, probably 

discofcred • • • : . . • « 233 

Magh Geidne (pronounced Maw-Ginea) district, appointed for paynunt 

of tribute 93j 95* 99 

Magh Seolidhe— Maw Sho-la ^ «. ^ ...... 233 

Man, Isle of, primitive inhabitants Sa 
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Mtn, Weof, hflgutge ....*. k . ^9 

Mkp of Ptolemy (IriA) fidt»i»#ii tb cJie !*rA, . ? -. . i "6 

. ... -ftottd bxthetvthbrto^aiMhecitk .' IT^ 

Marritgj6 * i • • ' »** 

Afeoapii of Ptolemy* •.•.•••. & . ; i ii : s . • . .- tof, 109 

, I tfritil i» Irdaiid . . ••.♦.•.%.♦• X09 

Mifeiiaaii ili«tered .w . • . . Wote ft, ^,- . .« • . i4x, tif^ Ij»J ^55 
■ bardic hbtory . . . i . . . v * %s 



-M^ de6ttitioii«f their dttoftliMrtiaDS ;...... ^ ... i * . . t%f 

.-^ AceMne ^ ikdr hfrftiifiMto Spain eontradicted l^lnbtory. 



Note 196s •...♦. .•.......•.%! .1 » i, . . .V ... . . 115 

— — — * their traveb • > ^< 

^'-k.—^etibdued by thafbatrm and their «]lies ■ Noteiai,< i * |6, ti5 

Nagnari of I'tolemy, fifobably dSkoifei^ * . ., ^ . • . . r 7» 

Nnmttabf Iriih «...».. i 309 

Oniakt ^lib, iMttMiM Ub-dheta) * . . « /^ . .\ ^ iCT 



ft^ant- in- Inland is the fifdi century • . t Mote TjrS 

Iliftceaas, their ^etdttttoBt in OwA ; T6a 

Mts-of Ireland^ Gniitnigh, (pronounced 'Ottidi^iee) ..•<-.«•... 135 

•M*— Herodian'a hktoiyof the Caledonittt Tj6 

**>•— 4At and ikednd M!(lKttientt in Itelahd •.•••.••••••*.•• 159 

PopuMoAi Uneteot, of IreUitd ••.••• • 5S 



Rath '(IHfeii^ted Riah) ,•..«.. 36> 

«-»-- money, •charcoal and hmnan bones fottM widiln cemeteries hi 
their Tidttity •••« t 1 • V .',...•*• ^ .......£.... . 3;x 

ReligiM»^ Dntidii: ...i. T<^x 

■ ' ■ f *^ Persian '..li. ...... ^... .:...! 161 

*' " ^»po, in parts of Ireland in the fifth century Wote ip8 

Rhobogdit of -Ptolemy* -.i .-i......iNotc 18, 85, »6, 91 

Richard of Circnchester, a priest and historian of the foarteenth centuqr 60 ^ 
ildboig clanna, (pronoonced Cfamna Ro^bdag) 15 

8afnOftohich» (pronounced Sarn Gsy-loch') a* British commertial road 
made^ih a din^tlon opposite to the Iriidi, Notes 179, z8o,..ioo, xoa, 210 

Sixons, arrival in Britain: ^ is% 

'>* ■ ' ^whence and when they came. - - T53 

■* ' ' -modcof fightfag,.4 ^.« t;^4. 
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Scots, Scuit, (pronounced Skuit) Notes 67, 68,.... 31, ^St 39> 77 

Sicambri not Celts ^ Kote 130 

Slaves made in war t 239 

Souterrainii, used in Germany, Britain and Ireland 959 

Spain, brief account of its primitive inhabitants X13 

Towns, primitive, in Ireland • Kote X90 

Trade « • 307 

•— British exports and imports ao8 

' Greeks of Marseilles z6o, azo 

—— Romans of Narbonne .....•.• .^. aio 

Udii or Vodii of Ptolemy* - Note 94, 1x3 

Veliboriof Ptolemy* zi6 

Vessels, maritime, used by the Spaniards, British and Irish,. . . .Note z6 

Vetinicnil of Ptolemy, probablf discovered .^ 91 

UUaigh, (pronoonced Ool-lhee or Ool-lig) ^ Z04 

Ulontii or Yoluntii of Ptolemy*.* — 104 

War, the Gauls, Scots, &c anciently fought naked and often without arms 93 7 

——— Irish favorite idol io war......... : .,.. 936 

Week-days in the English and Irish languages, derived from heathen 

gods : Note 069 

Wolf-dog, British and Irish .'^... 934 

Worship, Dfttidic, of Persian origin ....J i$t 



END. 
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